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TRADE IN IRELAND. 


Written to the 


Earl of Esstx, Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom. 


My Lox, Dublin, July 22, 1673. 


K now not what it was that fell into diſcourſe the 
other day, and gave your excellency the occa- 
ſion of defiring me to digeſt into ſome method, 
and upon paper, the ways and means I eſteemed moſt 
popes for the advancing of trade in Ireland: this I 
ow very well, that you did it in a manner, and 
with expreſſions too obliging to be refuſed, and out 
of a deſign ſo public and generous, as ought not to 
be diſcouraged. I had therefore much rather obey 
your lordſhip in this point, how ill ſoever I do it, 
than excuſe myſelf, though never ſo well, which were 
much eaſier than the other. For I might alledge, 
that neither my birth nor my breeding has been at all 
in this country: that I have paſſed only one ſhort pe- 
riod of my life here, and the greateſt part thereof 
wholly 
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[ wholly out of buſineſs and public thoughts: that I 
| have ſince been ten years abſent from it, and am now 


| here upon no other occaſion than of a ſhort viſit to 
| ſome of my friends; which are all circumſtances that 
make me a very improper ſubject for ſuch a command. 
But I ſuppoſe the vein I have had of running into ſpe- 
culations of this kind upon a greater ſcene of trade, 
and in a country where I was more a ſtranger; and 
the too partial favour your lordſhip has expreſſed to 
another diſcourſe of this nature, have coſt me this pre- 
ſent ſervice; and you have thought fit to puniſh me 
for one folly, by engaging me to commit another ; like 
the confeſſor, that preſcribed a drunkard the penance 
of being drunk again. However it is, your lord- 
ſhip ſhall be obeyed, and therein I hope to be enough 
excuſed; which is all I pretend to upon this occaſion. 
Before I enter upon the conſiderations of trade, 
which are more general, and may be more laſting in 
this kingdom, I will obſerve to your lordſhip ſome 
particular circumſtances in the conſtitution and govern- 
ment, which have been hitherto, and may be long, the 
great diſcouragers of trade and riches here; and ſome 
others in the preſent conjuncture, which are abſolutely 
mortal to it: and ſo you may not expect to find reme- 
dies where indeed there are none, nor ſuffer men, like 
buſy ignorant phyſicians, to apply ſuch as are con- 
trary to the diſeaſe, becauſe they cannot find ſuch as 
are proper for it. 
The true and natural ground of trade and riches is, 
number of people in proportion to the compaſs of 
ground they inhabit: this makes all things neceſſary 
to lite dear, and that forces men to induſtry and parſi- 
mony. Theſe cuſtoms, which grow firſt from neceſſity, 
come with time to be habitual to a country; and 
where- ever they are ſo, that place muſt grow great in 
traffic and riches, if not diſturbed by ſome accidents. 
or revolutions, as of wars, of plagues, or famines, by 
| which 
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which the people come to be either ſcattered or de- 
ſtroyed. 

People are multiplicd in a country by the temper of 
the climate, favourable to generation, to health, and 
long life; or elſe by the circumſtances of ſafety and 
eaſe under the government, the credit whereof invites 
men over to it, when they cannot be either ſafe or eaſy at 
home. When things are once in motion, trade begets 
trade, as fire does fire; and people go much where 
much people are already gone. So men run ſtill to a 

crowd where they ſee it in the ſtreets, or the fields, 
though it be only to do as others do, to ſee or to be 
entertained. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 
want of people; and this is not grown from any ill 
2 of the climate or air, but chiefly from the 

requent revolutions of ſo many wars and rebellions, 
ſo great ſlaughters and calamities of mankind, as have 
at ſeveral intervals of time ſucceeded the firſt conqueſt 
of this kingdom in Henry the IId's time, until the year 
1653. Two very great plagues followed the two 
great wars, thoſe of queen Elizabeth's reign, and the 
laſt; which helped to drain the current ſtream of ge- 
neration in the country. | 

The diſcredit which is grown upon the conſtitutions 
or ſettlements of this kingdom, by ſo frequent and 
unhappy revolutions that for many ages have infeſted 
it, has been the great diſcouragement to other nations 
to tranſplant themſelves hither, and prevailed further 
than all the invitations which the cheapneſs and plenty 
of the country has made them. So that, had it not 
been for the numbers of the Britiſh, which the neceſſity 
of the late wars at firſt drew over, and of ſuch who 
either as adventurers or ſoldiers ſeated themſelves here 
upon account of the ſatisfaction made to them in land, 
the country had by the laſt war and plague been left in 
a manner deſolate, | | 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, the ſubordinacy of the government chang- 
ing hands ſo often makes an unſteadineſs in the pur- 
ſuit of the public intereſts of the kingdom, gives way 
to the emulations of the different factions, and draws 
the favour or countenance of the government ſome- 
times to one party or intereit, ſomætiaies to anocher: 
this makes different motions ii mers minds, raiſing 
hopes and fears, and opinions of uncertainty in their 

oſſeſſions; and thereby in the peace of the country. 

This ſubordinacy in the government, and emula- 
tion of parties, with the want ſometimes of au- 
thority in the governor (by the weakneſs of his credit 
and ſupport at court) occaſions the perpetual agencies 
or journies into England of all perſons that have any 
conliderable pretences in Ireland, and money to purſue 
them; which end many times in long abodes, and fre- 
quent habituating of families there, though they have 
no money to ſupport them, but what 1s drawn out of 
Ireland. Beſides, the young gentlemen go of courſe 
for their breeding there; ſome ſeek their health, and 
others their entertainment in a better climate or ſcene: 
by theſe means the country loſes the expence of many 
of the richeſt perſons or families at home, and mighty 
ſums of money mult needs go over from hence into 
England, which the great ſtock of rich native com- 
modities here can make the only amends for. 

Theſe circumitances, ſo prejudicial to the increaſe 
of trade and riches in a country, ſeem natural, or at 
leaſt have ever been incident, to the government here; 
and without them, the native fertility of the ſoil and ſeas 
in ſo many rich commodities, improved by multitude of 
people and induſtry, with the advantage of ſo many 
excellent havens, and a ſituation ſo commodious for 
all forts of foreign trade, muſt needs have rendered 
this kingdom one of the richeſt in Europe, and made 
2 mighty increaſe both of ſtrength and revenue to the 
crown of England; whereas it has hitherto been * 

ther 
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ther eſteemed and found to be our weak- ſide, and to 
have coſt us more blood and treaſure than it is worth. 
Since my late arrival in Ireland, I have found a very 
unuſual, but, I doubt, very juſt complaint concern- 
ing the ſcarcity of money; which occaſioned many 
airy propoſitions for the remedy of it, and among the 
reſt that of raiſing ſome, or all of the coins here. 
This was chiefly grounded upon the experience made, 
as they ſay, about the Duke of Ormond's coming firſt 
over hither in 1663, when the plate-pieces of eight 
were raiſed three-pence in the piece, and a might 
plenty of money was obſerved to grow 1n Ireland for. 
a year or two after. But this ſcems to me a very miſta- 
ken account, and to have depended wholly upon other 
circumſtances little taken notice of, and not at all 
upon the raiſing of the money, to which it is by ſome 
oreat men attributed. For firlt, there was about that 
time a general peace and ſerenity, which had newly 
ſucceeded a general trouble and cloud throughout all 
his Majelty's ; kingdoms; ; then after two years attend- 
ance in England, upon the ſettlement of Ireland (there 
on the forge) by all perſons and parties here that were 
conſiderably intereſted in it, the Parliament being call- 
ed here, and the main ſettlement of Ireland wound u 
in England, and put into the Duke of Ormond's hands 
to paſs here into an act; ; all perſons came over in a 
ſhoal, either to attend their own concernments in the 
main, or more particularly to make their court to the 
Lord Lieutenant, upon whom his Majeity had at that 
time in a manner wholly devolved the care and diſpo- 
ſition of all affairs in this kingdom. This made a 
ſudden and mighty ſtop of that iſſue of money which 
had for two years run perpetually out of Ireland into 
England, and kept it all at home. Nor is the very 
expence of the Duke of Ormond's own great patrimo- 
nial eſtate, with that of ſeveral! other families that came 
over at that time, of {mail conſideration in the ſtock 
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of this kingdom. Beſides, there was a great ſum of 
money in ready coin brought over out of England at 
the ſame time, towards the arrears of the army ; which 
are all circumſtances that muſt needs have made a 
mighty change in the courle of ready money here. All 
the effect that I conceive was made by crying up the 
Pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that 
{pecies inſtead of others current here (as indeed all the 
money brought from England was of that fort, and 
complained of in Parliament to be of a worſe allay) 
and to carry away much Engliſh money in exchange 


for plate- pieces; by which a trade was driven very 


beneficial to the traders, but of mighty lols to the 
kingdom in the intrinſic value of their money. 

The circumſtances at this time ſeem to be juſt the 
reverſe of what they were then: the nation is engaged 
in a war the moſt fatal to trade of any that could ariſe : 
the ſettlement of-Ireland ſhaken at the Court, and fall- 
ing into new diſquiſitions (whether in truth, or in com- 
mon opinion, 1s all a caſe): this draws continual agen- 
cies and journeys of people concerned into England, 
to watch the motions of the main wheel there. Be- 
fides, the Lieutenants of Ireland, ſince the Duke of 
Ormond's time, have had little in their diſpoſition here, 
and only executed the reſolutions daily taken at Court 
in particular as well as general affairs; which has drawn 
thither the attendance of all private pretenders. The 
great eſtates of this kingdom have been four or five 
years conſtantly ſpent in England. Money, inſtead of 
coming over hither for pay of the army, has, ſince 
the war began, been tranſmitted thither for pay of 
thoſe forces that were called from hence. And laſtly, 
this war has had a more particular and mortal influ- 
ence upon the trade of this country, than upon any 
other of his Majeſty's kingdoms. 

For by the act againit tranſportation of cattle into 
England, the trade of this country, which ran wholly 


thither 
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thither before, was turned very much into foreign 
parts; but by this war the laſt is ſtopped, and, the 
other not being opened, there is in a manner no vent 
for any commodity but of wool. This neceſſity has 
forced the kingdom to go on ſtill with their foreign 
trade; but that has been with ſuch mighty loſſes by 
the great number of Dutch privateers plying about the 
wad 4 and the want of Engliſh frigates to ſecure them, 
that the ſtock of the kingdom mult be extremely di- 
miniſned. Yet, by the continuance of the ſame ex- 

ence and luxury in point of living, money goes over 
into England to fetch what muſt ſupply it, though little 
commodities go, either there or abroad, to make any 
conſiderable balance: by all which it muſt happen, 
that with another year's continuance of the war, there 
will hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the 


common markets, or pay any rents, or leave any 


Circulation, further than the receipts of the cuſtoms 
and quit-rents, and the pays of the army, which in 
both kinds mult be the laſt that fail. 

In ſuch a conjecture, the crying up of any ſpecies 
of money will but increaſe the want of it in general; 
for while there goes not out commodity to balance 
that which is brought in (and no degree of gains by 
exportation will make amends for the venture) what 
ſhould money come in for, unleſs it be to carry out 
other money as it did before, and leave the ſtock that 
remains equal indeed in denomination, but lower in 
the intrinſic value than it was before? In ſhort, while 
this war laſts, and our ſeas are ill- guarded, all that can 
be done towards preſerving the ſmall remainder of 
money 1n this kingdom 1s, firſt, to introduce, as far 
as can be, a vein of parſimony throughout the coun- 
try in all things that are not perfectly the native growths 
and manufactures : then by ſeverity and ſteadineſs of 
the government (as far as will be permitted) to keep up 
in ſome credit the preſent peace and ſettlement : and 

| B 2 laſtly, 
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laſtly, to force men to a degree of induſtry, by ſufter- 
ing none to hope that they ſhall be able to live by 
rapine or fraud. For, in ſome diſeaſes of a civil as 
well as a natural body, all that can be done is to faſt 
and to reſt, to watch and to prevent accidents, to truſt 
to methods rather than medicines or remedies ; and 
with patience to expect, till the humours being ſpent 
and the criſis paſt, way may be made for the natural 
returns of health and of ſtrength. 

This being premiſed as peculiar either to the go— 
vernment in general, or to the preſent conjuncture; 
I ſhall proceed to ſuch obſervations as occur concern- 
ing the ways of advancing the common and ſtanding 
trade of this kingdom. 

The trade of a country ariſes from the native growths 


of the ſoil or ſeas; the manufactures, the commodi- 


ouſneſs of ports, and the ſtore of ſhipping which be- 
long to it. The improvement therefore of trade in 
Ireland muſt be conſidered in the ſurvey of all theſe 
particulars, the defects to which at preſent they are 
ſubject, and the increaſes they are capable of receiving 
either from the courſe of time, the change of cuſtoms, 
or the conduct and application of the government. 

The native commodities or common eaſy manufac- 
tures which make up the exportation of this king- 
dom, and conſequently furniſh both the ſtock of fo- 
reign commodities conſumed in the country, and that 
likewiſe of current money, by which all trade is turned, 
are wool, butter, beef, cattle, fiſh, iron ; and by the 
improvement of thele, either in the quantity, the credit, 
or the further manufacture, the trade of Ireland ſeems 
chiefly to be advanced. 

In this ſurvey one thing muſt be taken notice of 
as peculiar to this country, which is, that, as in the 
nature of its government, ſo, in the very improve- 
ment of its trade and riches, it ought to be conſidered 
not only in its own proper intereſt, but likewiſe in 

x its 
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its relation to England, to which it is ſubordinate, 
and upon whoſe weal in the main that of this king- 
dom depends; and therefore a regard muſt be had of 
thoſe points wherein the trade of Ireland comes to 
interfere with any main branches of the trade of 
England; in which caſes the encouragement of ſuch 
trade ought to be either declined or moderated, and 
ſo give way to the intereſt of trade in England, upon 
the health and vigour whereof the ſtrength, riches, 
and glory of his Majeſty's crowns ſeem chiefly to 
depend. But, on the other ſide, ſome ſuch branches 
of trade ought not wholly to be ſuppreſſed, but rather 
ſo far admitted as may ſerve the general conſumption 
of this kingdom; leſt by too great an importation 
of commodines, though out of England itſelf, the 
money of this kingdom happen to be drawn away in 
ſuch a degree, as not to leave a ſtock ſufficient for 
turning the trade at home : the effect hereof would be 
general diſcontents among the people ; complaints, 
or at leaſt ill impreſſions, of the government; which 
in a country compoſed of three ſeveral nations dit- 
ferent to a great degree in language, cuſtoms, and re- 
ligion, as well as intereſts (both of property and de- 
pendencies) may prove not only dangerous to this 
kingdom, but to England itſelf. Since a fore in the 
leg may affect the body, and in time grow as difficult 
to cure as if it were in the head; eſpecially where 
humours abound. | 

The wool of Ireland ſeems not to be capable of any 
increaſe, nor to ſuffer under any defect, the country 
being generally full ſtocked with ſheep, cleared of 
wolves, the ſoil little ſubject to other rots than of 
hunger; and all the conſiderable flocks being of 
Engliſh breed, and the ſtaple of wool generally equal 


with that of Northampton or Leiceſterſhire, the im- 
ene of this commodity by manufactures in this 


ingdom would give fo great a damp to the trade of 
B 3 England 
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England (of which cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings make 
ſo mighty a part) that it ſeems not fit to be encou- 
raged here ; at leaſt no farther than to ſuch a quan- 
tity of one or two ſummer-ſtuffs, Iriſh freeze, and cloth 
trom fix ſhillings to fourteen, as may ſupply, in ſome 
meaſure, the ordinary conſumption of the kingdom. 
That which ſeems moſt neceſſary in this branch is the 
careful and ſevere execution of the ſtatutes provided 
to forbid the exportation of wool to any other parts 
but to England; which is the more to be watched and 


feared, ſince thereby the preſent riches of this king- 


dom would be mightily increaſed, and great advan- 
tages might be made by the connivance of governors; 
whereas, on the other ſide, this would prove a moſt 
ſenſible decay, if not deſtruction, of manufactures both 
here and in England itſelf. 

_ . Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, 
but made in no great quantities in any parts beſides the 
north, nor any where into linen to any great degree, 
or of ſorts fit for the better ufes at home, or exporta- 
tion abroad; though, of all others, this ought moſt 
to be encouraged, and was therefore chiefly deſigned 
by the Earl of Strafford. The ſoil produces flax kindly 
and well, and fine too, anſwerable to the care uſed 
in choice of ſeed and exerciſe of huſbandry ; and much 
land is fit for it here, which is not ſo for corn. The 
manufacture of it, in gathering or beating, is of little 
toil or application, and fo the fitter for the natives 
of the country. Beſides, no women are apter to ſpin 
it well than the Iriſh, Who labouring little in any kind 
with their hands, have their fingers more ſupple and 
ſoft than other women of the poorer condition among 
us: and this may certainly be advanced and improved 
into a great manufacture of linen, ſo as to beat down 
the trade both of France and Holland, and draw much 
of the money, which goes from England to thoſe parts 
upon this occaſion, into the hands of his Majeſty's 
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ſubjects of Ireland, without croſſing any intereſt of 
trade in England. For, beſides what has been ſaid 
of flax and ſpinning, the foil and climate are proper 
for whitening, both by the frequency of brooks and 
allo of winds in the country. 

Much care was ſpent upon this deſign in an act of 
Parliament paſſed the laſt ſeſſion, and ſomething may 
have been advanced by it; but the too great rigour 
impoſed upon the ſowing of certain quantities of flax 
has cauſed (and perhaps juſtly) a general neglect in the 
execution, and common guilt has made the penalties 
impracticable; ſo as the main effect has been ſpoiled 
by too much diligence, and the child killed with kind- 
neſs. For the money applied by that act to the en- 
couragement of making fine linen, and broad (which 
I think is twenty pounds every year in each county) 
though the inſtitution was good, yet it has not reached 
the end, by encouraging any conſiderable applica- 
tion that way; ſo that ſometimes one ſhare of that 
money 1s paid to a ſingle pretender at the aſſizes or 
ſeſſions, and ſometimes a ſhare is ſaved, for want of 
any pretender at all. 

This trade may be advanced by ſome amendments 
to the laſt act in another ſeſſion, whereby the neceſſity 
of ſowing flax may be ſo limited, as to be made 
eaſily practicable, and ſo may be forced by the ſeverity 
of levying the penalties enacted. And for the mo- 
ney allotted 1n the counties, no perſon ought to carry 
the firſt, ſecond, or third prize, without producing 
two pieces of linen of each ſort, whereas one only 
now is neceſſary : and ſevere defences may be made 
againit weaving any linen under a certain breadth, ſuch 
as may be of better ule to the pooreſt people, and in 
the coarſeſt linen, than the narrow Iriſh cloth, and may 
bear ſome price abroad, whenever more comes to be 
made then is conſumed at home. But, after all theſc, 
or ſuch like proviſions, there are but two things whic 
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can make any extraordinary advance in this branch of 
trade, and thoſe are: firſt, an increaſe of people in the 
country to ſuch a degree, as may make things neceſ- 
fary to lite dear, and thereby force general induſtry 
from each member of a family (women as well as men) 
. and in as many ſorts as they can well turn to, which, 
|; among others, may in time come to turn the vein this 
| way. The ſecond is a particular application in the go- 9 
| vernment. And this mutt be made either by ſome go- 
| 

| 


1 vernor vpon his own private account, who has a great 
| ſtock that he is content to turn that way, and is invited 1 
| by the gain, or elſe by the honour of bringing to paſs 
1 a work of ſo much public utility both to England and 
} Ireland, which circumſtances I ſuppoſe concurred both 4 
in the Earl of Straftord's deſign; and, whenever they 
j meet again, can have no better copy to follow in all 
itt particulars, than that begun at the Naas in his time. 
. Or elſe by a conſiderable ſum of money being laid 
aſide, cither out of his Majeſty's preſent revenue, or 
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Wi; {ome future ſubſidy to be granted for this occaſion : A 

0 and this either to be employed in ſetting up of ſome 4 
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0 great linen manufacture in ſome certain place, and to 4 
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be managed by ſome certain hands both for makin 

all ſorts of fine cloths, and of thoſe for ſails too; the 
benefit or loſs of ſuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment until it comes to take root in the nation. Or 
0 elſe if this ſeem too great an undertaking for the hu- 
lll! mour of our age, then ſuch a ſum of money to lie 
1 ready in hands appointed by the government, for ta- 
[| king off at common moderate prices all ſuch pieces 
ll! Of cloth as ſhall be brought in by any perſons at cer- 8 
tain times to the chief town of cach county; and all 
| ſuch pieces of cloth, as are fit for ſails, to be carried 
" into the ſtores of the navy. All, that are fit for the 
Wi vie of the army, to be given the ſoldiers (as cloaths 
| are) in part of their pay: and all finer pieces to be 
j old, and the money ſtill applied to the increaſe or 
conſtant 
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conſtant ſupply of the main ſtock. The effect hereof 


would be, that people finding a certain market for 
this commodity, and that of others, ſo uncertain as 
it is in this kingdom, would turn ſo much of their 
induſtry this way, as would ſerve to furniſh a great 
part of that money which is moſt abſolutely neceſſary 
for payment of taxes, rents, or ſubſiſtence of families. 

Hide, tallow, butter, beef, ariſe all from one ſort 
of cattle, and are ſubject to the ſame general defects, 
and capable of the ſame common improvements. 

The three firſt are certain commodities, and yield 
the readieſt money of any that are turned in this 
kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a price abroad. 
Beef is a drug, finding no conſtant vent abroad, and 
therefore yielding no rate at home: for the conſump- 
tion of the kingdom holds no proportion with the 
product that is uſually made of cattle in it; ſo that 
in many parts at this time an ox may be bought in 
the country-markets, and the hide and tallow ſold at 
the next trading town for near as much as it colt. 
The defects of theſe commodities lie either in the 
age and feeding of the cattle that are killed, or in the 
manufacture, and making them up for exportation 
abroad. 

Until the tranſportation of cattle into England was 
forbidden by the late act of parliament, the quickeſt 
trade of ready money here was driven by the ſale of 
young bullocks, which for four or five ſummer- months 
of the year were carried over in very great numbers 
and this made all the breeders in the kingdom turn 
their lands and ſtocks chiefly to that ſort of cattle. 
Few cows were bred up for the dairy, more than ſerved 
the conſumption within; and few oxen for draught, 
which was all performed by raſcally ſmall horſes; fo 
as the cattle generally fold cither for ſlaughter within, 
or exportation abroad, were of two, three, or at beſt 
tour years old, and thoſe ſuch as had never been either 


handled 
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handled or wintered at hand-meat, but bred wholly 
upon the mountains in ſummer, and upon the withered 
long graſs of the lower lands in the winter. The ef- 
fect hereof was very pernicious to this kingdom in 
what concerned all theſe commodities z the hides were 
ſmall, thin, and lank ; the tallow much leſs in quan- 
tity, and of quicker conſumption. Little butter was 
exported abroad, and that diſcredited by the houſe- 
witery Of the Iriſh, in making it up ; moſt of what 
was ſent coming from their hands, who alone kept up 
the trade of dairies, becauſe the breed of their cattle 
was not fit for the Engliſh markets. But above all, 
the trade of beef for foreign exportation was preju- 
diced and almoſt ſunk. For the fleſh being young, and 
only graſs-fed (and that on a ſudden by the ſweetneſs 
of the ſummer's paſture, after the cattle being almoſt - 


ſtarved in the winter) was thin, light, and moiſt, and 


not of a ſubſtance to endure the ſalt, or be preſerved by 
it for long voyages, or a ſlow conſumption. Beſides, 
either the unſkilfulneſs, or careleſſneſs, or knavery of 
the traders, added much to the under-value and diſcre- 
dit of theſe commodities abroad; for the hides were of- 
ten made up very dirty, which increaſed the weight, by 
which that commodity is ſold when it comes in quan- 
tities abroad. The butter would be better on the to 
and bottom of the barrel, than in the middle, which 
would be ſometimes filled up, or mingled with tal- 
low ; nay, ſometimes with ſtones. The beef would 
be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, as to ſtink many times 
before it came fo far as Holland, or at leaſt not prove 
a commodity that would defray the firſt charge of the 
merchant before it was ſhipped. Nay, I have known 
merchants there fain to throw away great quantities, 
after having lain long on their hands without any 
market at all. 

After the act in England had wholly ſtopped the 
tranſportation of cattle, the trade of this lane wa 
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forced to find out a new channel; a great deal of land 
was turned to ſheep, becauſe wool gave ready money 
for the Engliſh markets, and by ſtealth for thoſe 
abroad. The breeders of Engliſh cattle turned much 
to dairy, or elſe by keeping their cattle to ſix and {even 

ears old, and wintering them dry, made them fit for 
the beef- trade abroad; and ſome of the merchants fell 
into care and exactneſs in barrelling them up; and 
hereby the improvements of this trade were grown ſo 
ſenſible in the courſe of a few years, that in the year 
1669 ſome merchants in Holland aſſured me, that they 
had received parcels of beef out of Ireland which fold 
current, and very near the Engliſh ; and of butter 
which 1old beyond it ; and that they had obſerved it 
ſpent as if it came from the richer ſoil of the two. It 
is moſt evident, that, if the Dutch war had not broken 
out ſo ſoon after the improvements of all theſe trades 
(forced at firſt by neceſſity, and growing afterwards 
habitual by uſe) a few years would have very much 
advanced the trade and riches of this kingdom, and 
made it a great gainer, inſtead of loſing by the act 
againſt tranſportation of their cattle : but the war gave 
a ſudden damp to this and all other trade, which is 
ſunk to nothing by the continuance of ir. 

However, having marked the defects that were 
even in time of peace, it may not be uſeleſs to ſet 
down the remedies, though little practicable while the 
war laſts. For that great one of killing cattle young, 
and only grais-fed, I know none ſo eftectual as intro- 
ducing a general cuſtom of uſing oxen for all ſorts of 
draught, which would be perhaps the greateſt improve- 
ment that could be made in many kinds throughout 
the kingdom. By this means the great ſlaughter would 
be made of full-grown, large, and well wintered cattle, 
which would double the income made by hide, tallow, 
and beef, and raiſe their credit in all foreign markets; 
every man would be forced to provide e 
Or 
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for his team (whereas common garrans ſhift upon graſs 
the year round); and this would force men to the in- 
cloſing of grounds, and improving bog into meadows; 
the race of garrans would decreaſe, and ſo make 
room tor the country*s maintaining the great number 
of cattle, which makes a foreign commodity, though 
they die by accident or age; whereas the other makes 
none at all. | 

No great or uſeful thing is to be atchieved without 
difficulties; and therefore what may be raiſed againſt 
this propoſal, ought not to diſcourage the attempting 
it. Firſt, the ſtatutes againſt that barbarous cuſtom 
of ploughing by the tail ought to be renewed, and upon 
abſolute forfeitures inſtead of penalties; the con- 
ſtant and eaſy compoſitions whereof have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than a forbidding it. Now if this were 
wholly diſuſed, the harneſs for horſes being dearer than 
for oxen, the Iriſh would turn their draught to the laſt, 
where-ever they have hitherto uſed the ploughing by 
the tail. Next, a ſtandard might be made, under which 
no horſe ſhould be uſed for draught ; this would not 
only enlarge the breed of horſes, but make way for 
the uſe of oxen, becauſe they would be cheaper kept 
than large good horſes, which could not be wintered 
like garrans, without houſing or fodder. And laſtly, 
a tax might be laid upon every horſe of draught 
throughout the kingdom ; which, beſides the main 
uſe kere intended, would increaſe the King's revenue 
by one of the eaſieſt ways that is any where in uſe. 

For the miſcarriages mentioned in the making up 
of thoſe ſeveral commodities for foreign markets, they 
muſt likewiſe be remedied by ſevere laws, or elſe the 
improvements of the commodities themſelves will not 
{crve to bring them in credit, upon which all trade 
turns. Firſt, the ports, out of which ſuch commo- 
dities ſhall be ſhipped, may be reſtrained to a certain 
number, ſuch as he moſt convenient for the vent of 
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the inland provinces, and ſuch as either are already, 
or are capable of being made, regular corporations. 
Whatever of them ſhall be carried out of any other 
port ſhall be penal, both to the merchant that delivers, 
and to the maſter that receives them. In the ports 
allowed ſhall be publiſhed rules agreed on by the ſkil- 
fulleſt merchants in thoſe wares, to be obſerved in the 
making up of all ſuch as are intended for foreign tranſ- 
portation, and declaring that what is not found agree- 
able to thoſe rules ſhall not be ſuffered to go out. 
Two officers may be appointed, to be choſen every 
three years, by the body of the corporation, whole 
buſineſs ſhall be to inſpect all barrels of beet, tallow, 
butter, and all packs of hides, and put to them the 
ſeal or mark of the corporation, without which none 
ſhall be ſuffered to go abroad; nor ſhall this mark be 
affixed to any parcels by thoſe officers, but ſuch as they 
have viewed, and found agreeable to the rules ſet 
forth for that purpoſe ; whereof one ought to be cer- 
tain, that every barrel be of the ſame conſtant weight, 
or ſomething over. If this were oblerved for a ſmall 
courſe of time, under any certain marks, the credit of 
them, both as to quality and weight, would riſe to 
that degree, that the barrels or packs would go off in 
the markets they uſed abroad, upon ſight of the 
mark, like ſilver- plate upon ſight of the city's mark 
where it is made. 

The great difficulty will lie in the good execution 
of the offices; but the intereſt of ſuch corporations, 
lying ſo deep in the credit of their mark, will make 
emulation among them, every one vying to raiſe their 
own as high as they can; and this will make them 
careful in the choice of men fit for that turn. Be- 
fades, the offices ought to be made beneficial to a good 
degree, by a certain fee upon every ſeal z and yet the 
office to be forfeited upon every miſcarriage of the of- 
ficer, which ſhall be judged fo by the chief magiſtrates 
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of the town, and thereupon a new election be made 
by the body of the corporation. 

Cattle for exportation are ſheep, bullocks, horſes z 
and of one or other of theſe kinds the country ſeems 
to be full ſtocked, no ground that I hear of being un- 
tenanted : the two firſt ſeem ſufficiently improved in 
the kinds as well as the number, moſt of both being 
of the Engliſh breed. And though 1t were better for 


the country, if the number of horſes being leſſened 


made room for that of increaſing ſheep, and great 
cattle ; yet it ſeems indifferent which of theſe two 
were molt turned to, and that will be regulated by the 
liberty or reſtraint of carrying live cattle into England. 
When the paſſage 1s open, land will be turned moſt to 
great cattle ; when ſhut, to ſheep, as it is at preſent ; 
though I am not of opinion it can laſt, becauſe that 
act ſeems to have been carried on rather by the in- 
tereſts of particular counties in England, than by that 
of the whole, which in my opinion mult be evidently 


a loſer by it. For firſt, the freight of all cattle that 


were brought over, being in Engliſh veſſels, was fo 
much clear gain to England; and this was one with 


another near a third, or at leaſt a fourth part of the 


price. Then their coming over young and very cheap 
to the firſt market, made them double the price by one 
year's feeding, which was the greateſt improvement 
to be made of our dry paſture- land in England. The 
trade of hides, and tallow, or elſe of leather, was 
mightily advanced in England, which will be beaten 
down in foreign markets by Ireland, if they come to 
kill all their cattle at home. The young Iriſh cattle 


ſerved for the common conſumption in England, while 


their own large old fat cattle went into the barrel for 


the foreign trade, in which Iriſh beef had in a manner 


no part, though by the continuance of this reſtraint 
it will be forced upon improvement, and come to 
ſhare with England in the beef- trade abroad. Grounds 
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were turned much in England from breeding, either to 
feeding or dairy, and this advanced the trade of Eng- 
liſh butter, which will be extremely beaten down when 
Ireland turns to it too (and in the way of Engliſh houſe- 
wifery, as it has done a great deal ſince the reſtraint 
upon cattle). And laſtly, whereas Ireland had before 
very little trade but with England, and with the mo- 
ney for their cattle bought all the commodities there 
which they wanted; by this reſtraint they are forced 
to ſeek a foreign market; and where they ſell, they 
will be ſure to buy too; and all the foreign merchan- 
dize which they had before from Briſtol, Cheſter, and 
London, they will have in timefrom Roan, Amſterdam, 
Liſbon, and the Straits. As for the true cauſes of the 
decay of rents in England, which made the occaſion 
of that act, they were to be found in the want of 
people, in the mighty conſumption of foreign com- 
modities among the better ſort, and in a higher way of 
living among all, and not in this tranſportation of 
Iriſh cattle, which would have been complained of in 
former times, if it had been found a prejudice to Eng- 
land. Beſides, the rents have been far from increaſing 
ſince z and though that may be by other accidents, yet, 
as to what concerns Ireland, it comes all to one, un- 
leſs wool be forbidden as well as cattle ; for the leſs 
cattle comes over from thence, there comes the more 
wool, which goes as far as the other towards beating 
down the price of paſture-lands in England ; and yet 
the tranſportation of wool cannot be forbidden, ſince 
that would force the Iriſh wool, either by ſtealth into 
foreign markets, or elſe in cloth by the advance of 
that manufacture; either of which would bring a ſud- 
den decay upon the principal branch of the Englith 
trade. 

Horſes in Ireland are a drug, but might be impro- 
ved to a commodity, not only of a greater uſe at home, 
but alſo fit for exportation into other countries. op 
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ſoil is of a ſweet and plentiful graſs, which will raiſe 
a large breed ; and the hills, eſpecially near the ſea- 
coaſts, are hard and rough, and ſo fit to give them 
ſhape, and breath, and ſound feet. The preſent de- 
fects in them are breeding without choice of ſtallions 
either in ſhape or ſize, and truſting ſo far to the gentle- 
neſs of the climate, as to winter them abroad, with- 
out ever handling colts till they are four years old : 
this both checks the growths of the common breeds, 
and gives them an incurable ſhyneſs, which is the 
general vice of Iriſh horſes, and 1s hardly ever ſeen 
in Flanders, becauſe the hardneſs of the winters in 
thoſe parts forces the breeders there to houle and handle 
their colts for at leaſt ſix months every year. In the 
ſtuds of perſons of quality in Ireland, where care is 
taken, and colt is not {pared, we ſee horſes bred of 
excellent ſhape, and vigour, and ſize, ſo as to reach 
great prices at home, and encourage ſtrangers to find 
the market here; among whom I met with one this 
ght 
about twenty horſes to carry over into the French 
army, from twenty to threeſcore pounds price at the 
firſt hand. 

The improvement of horſes here may be made by a 
ſtandard preſcribed to all ſtallions, and all horſes that 
ſhall be uſed for draught; the main point being to 
make the common breed large, for then, whether they 
have ſhape or no, they have ever ſome reaſonable price 
both at home and abroad. And beſides, being not 
to be raiſed without wintering, they will help to torce 
men into improvement of land by a neceſſity of fod- 
der. But for encouragement of finer breed, and in 
the better hands, ſome other inſtitutions may be in- 
vented, by which emulation may be raiſed among 
the breeders by a proſpect both of particular honour 
and profit to thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and of good 
ordinary gains and ready vent to ſuch as by aiming 

al 
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at the beſt, though they fail, yet go beyond the com- 
mon ſorts. To this purpoſe there may be ſet up 
both a horſe-fair, and races to be held at a certain 
time every year for the ſpace of a week ; the firſt in 
the faireſt green near the city of Dublin, the latter 
in that place deſigned by your Lordſhip in the park 
for ſome ſuch purpoſe. During this week, the Mon- 
day, Wedneſday, and Friday may be the races : the 
Tueſday, Thuriday, and Saturday the fairs may be 
held. At each race may be two plates given by the 
King, one of thirty pounds, and the other of twe nty 
(beſides the faſhion) as the prizes for the firſt and 
ſecond horſe the firſt engraven with a horſe crowned 
with a crown ; the ſecond with a coronet, and under 
it the day of the month and the year. Beſides theſe 
plates, the wagers may be as the perſons pleaſe among 
themſelves, but the horſes muſt be evidenced by good 
teſtimonies to have been bred in Ireland. For ho- 
nour, the Lord- lieutenant may ever be preſent him- 
ſelf, or at leaſt name a deputy in his room, and two 
judges of the field, who ſhall decide all controverſies, 
and with found of the trumpet declare the two victors. 
The maſters of theſe two horſes may be admitted to 
ride from the field to the caſtle with the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, or his deputy, and to dine with him that day, 
and there receive all the honour of the table. This 
to be done, what quality ſoever the perſons are of; 
for, the lower that is, the more will be the hogour, 
and perhaps the more tte ſport ; and the encourage- 
ment of breeding will” by that means extend to all 
ſorts of men. 

For the fairs, the Lord-lieutenant may likewiſe be 
preſent every day in the height of them, by himſelf 
or deputy, and may, with the advice of the two chief 
officers of the army then preſent, chute out one of 
the beſt horſes, and two of the beſt geldings that ap- 
pear 1n the fair, not under four, nor above ſcven vears 
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old; for which ſhall be paid to the owners of them, 
after ſufficient teſtimony of their being bred in Ire- 
land, one hundred pounds for the horſe, and fifty 
pounds a-piece for the geldings. Theſe ſums, as that 
for the plates, to iſſue out of the revenue of Ireland, 
and without trouble or fee; and the three horſes to 
be ſent over every year to the King's ſtables. Both 
thoſe that win the plate, and thoſe which are thus ſold, 
ought immediately to be marked, ſo as they may ne- 
ver return a ſecond time, either to the race, or to the 
ſale. 

The benefit, by ſuch an inſtitution as this, will be 
very great and various: for beſides the encouragement 
to breed the beſt horſes, from the honour and gain al- 
ready mentioned, there will be a ſortof public entertain- 


ment for one whole week, during which the Lord. lieu- 


tenant, the Lord- mayor of the city, and the great of- 
ficers both civil and military, ought to keep open tables 
for all ſtrangers. This will draw a confluence of people 
from all parts of che country. Many perhaps from 
the nearer parts of England may come, not only as to 
a public kind of ſolemnity; but as to a great mart of 
the beſt horſes. This will enrich the city by the ex, 
pence of ſuch a concourſe, and the country by the 
ſale of many horſes into England, and in time (or from 
thence) into foreign parts. This will make general 
acquaintances zmong the gentry of the kingdom, and 
bring the Lord-lieutenant to be more perſonally 
known, and more honoured by his appearing in more 
greatneis, and with more ſolemnity than uſual upon 
theſe occaſions. And all this with the expence only 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year to the Crown, 
for which the King ſhall have the three beſt horſes 
ſold that year in Ireland, 

The fiſhing of Ireland might prove a mine under 
water, as rich as any under ground, if it were impro- 
ved to thoſe vaſt advantages it is capable of, and that 
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we ſee it raiſed to in other countries. But this is im- 

ſſible under ſo great a want of people, and cheap- 
neſs of all things neceſſary to life throughout the coun- 
try, which are in all places invincible enemies of in- 
duſtry and improvements. While theſe continue, I 
know no way of advancing this trade to any conſider- 
able degree, unleſs it be the erecting four companies 
of fiſhery, one of each province of Ireland, into which 
every one that enters ſhall bring a certain capital, and 
receive a proportionable ſhare of the gain or loſs, and 
have a proportional voice in the election of a preſident 
and council, by whom the whole buſineſs in each pro- 
vince ſhall be managed. If into each of theſe com- 
panies the King or Lord-lieutenant would enter for 
a conſiderable ſhare at the firſt, towards building ſuch 
a number of boats and buſſes as each company could 
eaſily manage, it would be an encouragement both of 
honour and advantage. Certain privileges likewiſe, or 
immunities, might be granted from charges of trouble 
or.expence, nay, from taxes, and all unuſual payments 
to the public, in favour of ſuch as brought in a pro- 
portion to a certain height into the ſtock of the fiſhery. 
Nay, it ſeems a matter of ſo great importance to his 
Majeſty's Crowns, both as to the improving the riches 
of this kingdom, and impairing the mighty gains 
of his neighbours by this trade, that perhaps there 
were no hurt if an a& were made, by which none 
ſhould be capable of being either choſen into a parlia- 
ment, or the commiſſion of the peace, who had not 
manifeſted his deſires of advancing the public good 
by entering in ſome certain proportion into the ſtock 
and companies of the fiſhery ; ſince the greatneſs of 
the one, and application of the other, ſeem the only 
preſent means of improving ſo rich and ſo important 
a trade. It will afterwards be the buſineſs of the com- 
panies themſelves, or their directors, to fall into the 
beſt methods and rules for the curing and barrelling up 
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i all their fiſh, and to ſee them fo exactly obſerved, as 
il may bring all thoſe quantities of them that ſhall be 
ſent abroad, or ſpent at home, into the higheſt and 
moſt general credit, which, with advancing the ſea- 
| ſons all that can be, ſo as to find the firſt foreign mar- 
| kets, will be a way to the greateſt and fureſt gains. 


. In Holland, there have been above thirty placarts, or 
i acts of State, concerning the curing ſalting, a and barrel- 
" ing of herrings alone, with ſuch leverity 1 in the 1 impo- 


ſition and execution of penalties, that the buſineſs is 
now grown to an habitual {kill, and care, and honeſty, 
40 lo as hardly any example is ſeen of failing in that mat- 
ter, or thereby impairing the general credit of that 
commodity among them, or in the toreign markets 
il they ule. 
| Iron ſeems to me the manufacture that, of all others, 
ought the leaſt to be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it 
| be, which requires the moſt reſtriction to certain 
| places and rules. For I do not remember to have heard 
1 that there is any ore in Ireland, at leaſt I am ſure the 
| oreateſt part 1s fetched from England ; ſo that all this 
| country affords of its own growth towards this manu- 
facture, is but the wood, which has met but with too 
1 great conſumptions already in moſt parts of this king- 
| dom, and needs not this to deſtroy what is left. So 
[i that iron- works ought to be confined to certain places, 
where either the woods continue vaſt, and make the 
| country ſavage z or where they are not at all fit for 
[i timber, or likely to grow to it; or-where there is no 
"i conveyance for timber to places of vent, ſo as to quit 
lf the colt of the carriage. 
Having run through the commodities of Ireland, 
1 with their defects and improvements, I will only touch 
bi the other two points mentioned at firſt, as the grounds 
| likewiſe of trade in a country ; thoſe are the commo- 
diouſneſs of ports, and the ſtore of ſhipping; in one 
if of which this kingdom as much abounds, as it fails in 
the 
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the other. The haven of Dublin is barred to that de- 
gree, as very much to obſtruct the trade of the city; 
the clearing or opening of it is a great work, and pro- 
per either for the city, or the whole province of Lem- 
{ter to undertake. But whether it be feaſible, or at 
ſuch charges as will quit coſt, I will not judge, eſpe- 
cially conſidering the many good havens that are ſcat- 
tered upon that whole eaſtern coaſt of Ireland. Be- 
ſides this, I know not what to propole upon this head, 
unleſs it be the making of two free ports, one in 
Kerry, and the other upon the north-welt coaſt, which 
may thereby grow to be magazines for the Welt-India 
trade, and from thence thoſe commodities may be 
diſperſed unto all other parts of Europe, after having 
paid the cuſtoms which they ought to pay in Eng- 
land, where this mult be concerted. 

For the laſt point, I doubt there is hardly any other 
country lying upon the ſea-coaſt, and not wholly out 
of the way of trade, which has ſo little ſhipping of its 
own as Ireland, and which might be capable of em- 
ploy ing more. The reaſon of this mult be in part the 
{carcity of timber proper for this built; but more the 
want of merchants, and uncertainty of trade in the coun- 
try. For preventing the further deſtruction of timber, 
a law may be made, forbidding any man to cut down 
any oak that is of a certain height, unleſs it be of a 
certain ſcantling, as twelve inches diameter, or ſome 
ſuch meaſure as uſually make a true uſeful timber, 
And further, the ſevereſt penalties ought to be put 
upon barking any tree that is not felled ; a cuſtom 
barbarous, and peculiar to this country, and by which 
infinite quantities of timber have been deftroyed. 

Moſt traders in theſe parts, at leait of Ireland, are 
but factors; nor do I hear of any number of mer- 
chants in the kingdom. The caulc of this muſt be rather 
an ill opinion of ſecurity, than of gain; for thole are 
the two baits which draw merchants to a place; the laſt 
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entices the poorer traders, or the young beginners, or 
thoſe of paſſage ; but, without the firſt, the ſubſtantial 
and the rich will never ſettle in a country. This opi- 
nion can be attained only by a courſe of time, of good 
conduct, and good government, and thereby of juſtice 
and of peace, which lie out of the compaſs of this 
diſcourſe. But, to make ſome amends for this want 
at preſent, encouragement may be given to any mer- 
chants that ſhall come over and turn a certain ſtock of 


their own here, as naturalization upon any terms; free- 
dom from cuſtoms the two firſt years, and from any 


offices of trouble or expence the firſt ſeven years. I 
ſee no hurt, if the King ſhould give leave to the mer- 
chants 1n eight or ten of the chief trading-ports of 
Ireland, to name for each town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord-heutenant ſhould chuſe 
two to be of the Privy-councilof Ireland, with a cer- 
tain falary from the King to defray their attendance : 
this would be an honour and encouragement to ſo wor- 
thy a calling, and would introduce an intereſt of trade 
into the council; which being now compoſed wholly of 
the Nobility or Gentry, the civil or military officers, 
the traders ſeem to be left without patrons in the go- 
vernment, and thereby without favour to the parti- 
cular concernments of a chief member in the politic 
body; and upon whoſe proſpering the wealth of the 
whole kingdom ſeems chiefly to depend. 

But this is enough for your Excellency's trouble, 
and for the diſcharge of my promiſe, and too much, 
I doubt, for the humour of our age to bring into prac- 
tice, or ſo much as to admit into conſideration. Vour 
Lordſhip, I know, has generous thoughts, and turned 
to ſuch ſpeculations as theſe. But that is not enough 
towards the railing ſuch buildings as I have drawn 

ou here the lines of, unleſs the direction of all affairs 
9 were wholly in your hands, or at leaſt the opi- 
nion loit of other men's being able to conteſt with you 
thole 
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thoſe points of public utility, which you ought beſt 
to know, and moſt to be believed in, while you de- 
ſerve or diſcharge ſo great a truſt as the government of 
this kingdom. For I think a Prince cannot too much 
conſider whom to chule for ſuch employments ; but, 
when he has choſen, cannot truſt them too far, or 
thereby give them too much authority; no*more than 
end it too ſoon, whenever he finds it abuſed. In ſhort, 
it is left only to Princes to mend the world, whoſe 
commands find general obedience, and examples imi- 
tation. For all other men, they mult take it as they 
find it; and good men enter into commerce with it, 
rather upon cautions of not being ſpoiled themſelves, 
than upon hopes of mending the world. At leaſt, 
this opinion becomes men of my level, amongſt whom 
I have obſerved all ſet quarrels with the age, and pre- 
tences of reforming it by their own models, to end 
commonly like the pains of a man in a little boat, who 
tugs at a rope that 1s faſt to a ſhip; it looks as if he 
reſolved to draw the ſlip to him, but the truth and 
his meaning is, to draw himſelf to the ſhip ; where he 
gets in when he can, and does like the reſt of the crew 
when he is there. When I have ſuch deſigns, I will 
begin ſuch contentions ; in the mean time, the bent of 
my thoughts ſhall be rather to mend myſelf than the 
world, which I reckon upon leaving much what I 
found it. Nor ſhould I have reaſon in complaining 
too far of an age, which does your Lordſhip fo much 
juſtice, by the honour of ſo great an employment. 
In which, as I know no man deſerves greater ſuc- 
ceſſes than you do, fo, I am ſure, no nian wiſhes you 
greater than I do. 
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SEF. I. 


MON ſeveral differences or diſtinctions 
which curious and buſy, or rather idle men 
have obſerved between the races of mankind 
and thoſe of their fellow-creatures, moſt have been by 
ſome diſputed, and few by all allowed. Thoſe chiefly 
inſiſted on have been, ſomething peculiar in their 


The Publiſher to the Reader of the Firſt Edition of 


MiscELLAanta, Part III. 


*The two following eſſays, Of Popular Diſcontents, and Of 
Fealth and long Life, were written many years before the author's 
death: they were reviſed and corrected by himſelf; and were de- 
ſigned to have been part of a third Miſcellanea, to which ſome 
others were to have been added, if the latter part of his life had 
been attended with any ſufficient degree of health, 

For the third paper, relating to the controverſy about Ancient 
and Modern Learning, I cannot well inform the reader upon what 
occaſion 1t was writ, having been at that time in another king- 
dom ; but 1t appears never to have been finiſhed by the author. 

Ihe two next papers contain the heads of two ellays, intended 
to have been written upon the Different Conditions of Life and 


Tortunse; and upon Conver/ation. I have directed they ſhould 


both be printed among the reſt, becauſe I believe there are few 
who will not be content to ſee even the firſt draughts of any 
thing from this author's hands. 

At the end I have added a few tranſlations from Virgil, Horace, 
and 7 76ullzs, or rather imitations, done by the author above thirty 
yeuis ago; whereof the firſt was printed among other eclogues of 
Virgil in the year 1679, but without any mention of the author. 
They were indeed not intended to have been made public till I 
was informed or feveral copies that were got abroad, and theſe 
very imperke& and corrupt. Therefore the reader finds them here, 


only to prevent him from finding them in other places very faulty, 
and perhaps accompanied with many ſpurious additions. 


JoNATHAN SWIFT. 


ſhape, 
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ſnape, weeping, laughter, ſpeech, reaſon; but the 
comptrollers of vulgar opinion have pretended to find 
out ſuch a ſimilitude of ſhape in ſome kind of ba- 
boons, or at leaſt ſuch as they call drills, that leaves 
little difference, beſides thoſe of feature in face, and of 
hair on their bodies; in both which, men themſelves 
are very diſterent. They obſerve tears (though not 
the convulſions of face by weeping) in ſtags and tor- 
toiſes, upon approach of the fatal knife ; and that 
they cry at going out of the world, as well as men at 
their coming in. For ſpeech, they pretend to doubt 
whether the divers ſounds made by animals may not 
have diverſity of ſignifications, as words more articu- 
late with us; and whether we can properly judge of 
their diverſity ſince we find ſo little in the common 
ſpecch of ſome nations, eſpecially thoſe about the Ca 
of Good Hope and the northern parts of Muſcovy, 
where they are obſerved to drive their trade of ſelling 
furs without the ule of above twenty words, even with 
thoſe that underſtand their language. For the great 
number of words ſeems not natural, but introduced by 
the variety of paſſions, actions, poſſeſſions, bulineſs, 
entertainments in more civilized nations, and by long 
courſe of time under civil governments. Beſides, other 
creatures are allowed to exprels their moſt natural wants 
and paſſions by the ſounds they make, as well as men, 
which is all that is neceſſary in ſpeech ; and none will 
diſpute anger, deſire, love, fear, to be liveher ex- 
preſſed by us, than by the lion, the horſe, the bull, 
the buck ; or tenderneſs, more than by the bleating of 
ewes to n lambs, or the kindneſs of turtles to their 
mates. For articulate ſounds and words, we meet 
them in parrots and ſeveral other birds; and, if theirs 
are taught them, ſo are ours at firſt to children; and 
though we uſually eſteem them in others to be only re- 
petition or imitation, yet ſome inſtances of the contrary 
have been remarked in our age; and it appears by 


Greek 
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Greek and Latin authors to have been believed by 
ancients, that certain birds in the Indians were com- 
monly known not only to ſpeak as parrots among us, 
but to talk and diſcourſe. 

For reaſon, that of brutes, as dogs, horſes, owls, 
foxes, but eſpecially elephants, is ſo common a theme, 
that it needs no inſtances, . nor can be well illuſtrated 
beyond what Plutarch, /Elian, Montaigne, and many 
others have curiouſly Mitten upon that ſubject; nor 
can any man's common life pals without occaſions of 
remark, and even wonder, upon what they may ſee 
every day of this kind: fo that of all thoſe diſtinctions 
mentioned, and uſually produced, there is none left 
unqueſtioned by the curious beſide that of laughter, 
which cannot, I think, or at leaſt I know not to have 
been diſputed, being proper and peculiar to man, 
without any traces or ſimilitude of it in any other 
creature: and, if it were always an expreſſion of good 
humour, or being pleaſed, we ſhould have reaſon to 
value ourſelves more upon it; but it is moved by 
ſuch different and contrary objects and affections, that 
it has gained little eſteem, ſince we laugh at folly as 
well as wit, at accidents that vex us ſometimes, as 
well as others that pleaſe us, and at the malice of apes, 
as well as the innocence of children; and the things 
that pleaſe us moſt, are apt to make other ſorts of 
motions both in our faces and hearts, and very differ- 
ent from thoſe of lauhter. | 

But there remains yet one other difference between 
us and the reſt of our fellow creatures, which, though 
leſs taken notice of in the uſual reaſonings or enquiries 
of this kind, yet ſeems to challenge a rank and a right 
as due and as undiſputed as any of the others, which 
ſeems a very ill effect of a very good cauſe, a thorn 
that ever grows with a roſe, and a great debaſement 
of the greateſt prerogative mankind can pretend to, 


which is that of reaſon : what I mean 1s, a certain reſt- 
leſneſs 
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leſneſs of mind and thought, which ſeems univerſally 
and inſeparably annexed to our very natures and con- 
ſtitutions, unſatisfied with what we are, or what we at 
preſent poſſeſs and enjoy, {till raving after ſomething 
- paſt or to come, and by griefs, regrets, deſires, or 
tears, ever troubling and corrupting the pleaſures of 
our ſenſes and of our imaginations, the enjoyments of 
our fortunes, or the beſt production of our reaſons, 
and thereby the content and happineſs of our lives. 
This 1s the true, natural, and common ſource of 
ſuch perſonal diſſatisfactions, ſuch domeſtic complaints, 
and ſuch popular diſcontents, as afflict not only our 
private lives, conditions, and fortunes, but even our 
civil ſtates and governments, and thereby conſummate 
the particular and general infelicity of mankind; which 
1s enough complained of by all that conſider it in the 
common actions and paſſions of life, but much more 
in the factions, ſeditions, convulſions, and fatal revo- 
lutions that have ſo frequently, and in all ages, at- 
tended all or moſt of the governments in the world. 
To theſe, of old, Sparta and Athens have been ſub- 
ect, as well as Carthage and Rome; the ſmaller king- 
doms of Epire and Macedon, as well as the great 
Empires of Egypt and Perſia; the Monarchies, Ariſto- 
cracies, and Democracies among the Gentiles, andeven 
the Theocracy among the Jews, though one was in- 
ſtituted by God himſelf, and many of the others framed 
by the wiſeſt of mortal men. In latter ages, Venice 
and Holland have been infeſted by theſe dileaſes, as 
well as England and France; the kingdoms of the 
Moors in Spain, as well as thoſe of the Goths ; the 
Chriſtian governments, as well as the Mahometan 
and thoſe of the Reformed, like thoſe of the Roman 
faith. 
This reſtleſs humour, ſo general and natural to man- 
kind, is a weed that grows in all ſoils and under all 
climates, but ſcems to thrive moſt and grow faſteſt in 
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the beſt: it is raiſed eaſter by the more ſprightly wits 


and livelier imaginations, than by groſſer and duller 
conceptions; nor have the regions of Guiney and Mul- 
covy been ſo much over-run with it, as thoſe of Italy 
and Greece. The moſt ſpeculative men are the moſt 
forecaſting and moſt reflecting : and, the more inge- 
nious men are, they are the more apt to trouble 
themſelves, 

From this original fountain iſſue thoſe ſtreams of 
faction, that, with ſome courſe of time and accidents, 
overiiow the wiſeſt conſtitutions of governments and 
laws, and many times treat the beſt Princes and trueſt 
Patriots like the worſt tyrants and moſt ſeditious diſ- 
turbers of their country, and bring ſuch men to ſcaf- 
folils that deſerved ſtatues, to violent and untimely 
deaths that were worthy of the longeſt and the hap- 
pieſt lives. If ſuch only as Phalaris and Agathocles, as 
Marius and Catiline, had fallen victims to faction, or 
to popular rage, we ſhould have little to wonder or 
complain; but we find the wiſeſt, the beſt of men, have 
been ſacrificed to the ſame idols. Solon and Pytha- 
goras have been allowed as ſuch in their own and in 
{uccecding ages; and yet the one was baniſhed, and 
the other murdered, by factions that two ambitious men 
had raiſed in commonwealths which thoſe two wiſe and 
excellent men themſelves had framed. The two Grac- 
chi, the trueſt lovers of their country, were miſerably 
Vain: Scipio and Hannibal, the greateſt and moſt glo- 
rious Captains of their own, or perhaps any other ages, 
and the beit ſervants of thoſe two great common- 
wealths, were baniſhed or diſgraced by the factions of 
their countries: and to come nearer home, Barnevelt 
and De Wit in Holland, Sir Thomas More, and the 
Earl of Effex, and Sir Walter Raleigh in England, 
eſteemed the moſt extraordinary perſons of their time, 
fell all bloody ſacrifices to the factions of their courts 
or their countries, 
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There is no theme ſo large and ſo eaſy, no diſcourſe 
ſo common and ſo plauſible, as the faults or corrup- 
tions of governments, the miſcarriages or complaints 
of Magiſtrates ; none fo eaſily received, and ſpread, 
among good and well-mcaning men, none ſo miſchie- 
yoully raiſed and employed by ill, nor turned to worſe 
and more diſguiſed ends. No governments, no times, 
were ever free from them, nor ever will be, till all 
men are wiſe, good, and eaſily contented. No civil 
or politic conſtitutions can be perfect or ſecure, whilſt 
they are compoſed of men that are for the molt part 
paſſionate, intereſted, unjuſt, or unthinking, but ge- 
nerally and naturally reſtleſs and unquiet ; diſcon- 
tented with the preſent, and what they have, raving 
after the future, or ſomething they want, and thereby 
ever diſpoſed and deſirous to change. 

This makes the firſt and univerſal default of all 
governments; and this made the philoſophers of old, 
inſtead of ſeeking or accepting the public magiſtracies 
or offices of their countries, employ their time and 
care to improve men's reaſons, to temper their af- 
tections, to allay their paſſions, to diſcover the vanity 
or the miſchief of pride and ambition, of riches and 
of luxury ; believing the only way, to make their 
countries happy and ſafe, was to make men wiſe and 
good, juſt and reaſonable. But as nature will ever be 
too ſtrong for art, ſo theſe excellent men ſucceeded as 
little in their deſign, as lawgivers have done in the 
frame of any perfect government, and all of them left 
the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, ſub- 
ject to changes and revolutions, as our minds are to 
diſcontents, and our bodies to diſeaſes. 

Another cauſe of diſtempers in ſtate, and diſcon- 
tents under all governments, is the unequal condition 
that muſt neceſſarily fall to the ſhare of ſo many and 
lo difterent men that compoſe them. In great multi- 
tudes, few in compariſon are born to great titles or 
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great eſtates; few can be called to public charges and 
employments of dignity or power, and few by their 
induſtry and conduct arrive at great degrees of wealth 
and fortune: and every man ſpeaks of the fair as his 
own market goes in it. All are eaſily ſatisfied with 
themſclves and their own merit, though they are not 
ſo with their fortune; and, when they ſee others in 
better condition whom they eſteem leſs deſerving, they 
lay it upon the ill conſtitution of government, the 
partiality or humour of Princes, the negligence or 
corruption of Miniſters. The common ſort of people 
always find fault with the Times, and ſome muſt 
always have reaſon, for the merchant gains by peace, 
and the ſoldiers by war; the ſhepherd by wet ſeaſons, 
and the ploughman by dry : when the city fills, the 
country grows empty; and, while trade increaſes in 
one place, it decays in another. In ſuch variety of 
conditions and courſes of life, mens deſigns and in- 
tereſts muſt be oppoſite one to another, and both can- 
not ſucceed alike : whether the winner laughs or no 
the loſer will complain, and, rather than quarrel at 
his own ſkill or fortune, will do it with the dice, or 
thoſe he plays with, or the maſter of the houſe. 
When any body is angry, ſome body mult be in fault; 
and thoſe of ſeaſons which cannot be remedied, of 
accidents that could not be prevented, of miſcarriages 
that could not be foreſeen, are often laid upon the 
Government, and, whether right or wrong, have the 
{ame effect of raiſing or increaſing the common and 
opular diſcontents. | 

Beſides the natural propenſion, and the inevitable 
occaſions of complaint from the diſpoſitions of men, 
or accidents of fortune; there are others that proceed 
from the very nature of government. None was ever 
perfect, or free from very many and very juſt excep- 
tions. The republics of Athens, Carthage, and Rome, 
ſo renowned in the world, and which have furniſhed 
ſtory 
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ſtory with the greateſt actions and perſons upon the 
records of time, were but long courſes of diſorder and 
viciſſitude, perpetually rolling between the oppreſſions 
of Nobles, the ſeditions of People, the inſolence of 
Soldiers, or tyranny of Commanders. All places and 
ages of the world yield the ſame examples; and if we 
travel as far as China and Peru, to find the beſt com- 

ſed frames of government that ſeem to have been 
in the world, yet we meet with none that has not been 
ſubject to the ſame concuſſions, fallen at one time or 
other under the ſame convulſions of ſtate, either by 
civil diſſenſions, or by foreign invaſions. 

But how can it otherwiſe fall out, when the very 
ideas of government have been liable to exceptions, as 
well as their actual frames and conſtitutions ? The 
republic of Plato, the principality of Hobbes, the ro- 
tation of Oceana, have been all indicted and found 
guilty of many taults, or of great infirmities. Nay, 
the very kinds of government have never yet been out 
of diſpute, but equal faults have by ſome or other 
been laid to the charge of them all: an abſolute mon- 
archy ruins the People; one limited endangers the 
Prince; an ariſtocracy is ſubject to emulations of the 
Great, and oppreſſions of the meaner ſort; a democracy 
to popular tumults and convulſions; and, as tyrann 
commonly ends in popular tumults, ſo do theſe often 
in tyranny, whilſt factions are ſo violent that they 
will truſt any thing elſe rather than one another. 

So as a perfect ſcheme of government ſcems as end- 
leſs and as uſeleſs a ſearch, as that of the univerſal 
medicine, or the philoſopher's ſtone; never any of 
them out of our fancy, never any like to be in our 
poſſeſſion. . 

Could we ſuppoſe a body politic framed perfect in 
its firſt conception or inſtitution, yet it mult fall into 
decays, not only from the force of accidents, but 
even from the very ruſt of time; and, at certain pe- 
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riods, muſt be furbiſhed up, or reduced to its firſt 
principles, by the appearance and exerciſe of ſome 
great virtues or ſome great ſeverities. This the Flo- 
rentines in their republic termed ripigliare il Stato, 
aud the Romans often attempted it by introducing 
Agrarian laws, but could never atchieve it; they 
rather inflamed their diſſenſions by new feuds between 
the richer and poorer ſort. 

There is one univerſal diviſion in all ſtates, which 
is between the innocent and criminals; and another 
between ſuch as are, in ſome meaſure, contented with 
what they poſſeſs by inheritance, or what they expect 
from their own abilities, induſtry, or parſimony; and 
others, who, diſſatisfied with what they have, and not 
truſting to thoſe innocent ways of acquiring more, 
muſt fall to others, and paſs from juſt to unjuſt, from 
PR to violent. The firſt deſire ſafety, and to 

eep what they have; the ſecond are content with 
dangers, in hope to get what others legally poſſeſs : 
one loves the preſent ſtate and government, and endea- 
vours to ſecure it; the other deſires to end this game, 
and ſhuffle for a new : one loves fixed laws, and the 
other arbitrary power ; yet the laſt, when they have 
gained enough by factions and diſorders, by rapine 
and violence, come then to change their principles with 
their fortunes, and grow friends to eſtabliſh orders 
and fixed laws. So the Normans of old, when they 
had divided the ſpoils of the Engliſh lands and poſſeſ- 
ſions, grew bold defenders of the ancient Saxon cul. 
toms, or common laws of the kingdom, againſt the 
encroachments of their own kings. So of latter days 
it was obſerved that Cromwell's officers in the army, 
who were at firſt for burning all records, for levelling 
of lands while they had none of their own ; yet, when 
afterwards they were grown rich and landed men, they 
fell into the praiſe of the E ngliſh laws, and to cry up 
Magna Charta, as our anceſtors had done with much 
better grace. But 
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But laws ſerve to keep men in order when they are 
firſt well agreed and inſtituted, and afterwards continue 
to be well executed. Diſcontents, diforders, and civil 
diſſenſions much more frequently ariſe from want or 
miſcarriage in the laſt than in the former. Some ex- 
cellent lawgiver, or ſenate, may invent and frame 
ſome excellent conſtitution of government; but none 
can provide that all magiſtrates or officers neceſſary to 
conduct or ſupport it ſhall be wiſe men or good; or, 
if they are both, ſhall have ſuch care and induſtry, 
ſuch application and vigour as their offices require. 
Now, were the conſtitution of any government never 
ſo perfect, the laws never ſo juſt, yet, if the admini- 
ſtration be ill, ignorant, or corrupt, too rigid or too 
remiſs, too negligent or ſevere, there will be more juſt 
occaſions given of diſcontent and complaint, than 
from any weakneſs or fault in the original conception 
or inſtitution of government. For it may perhaps 
be concluded, with as much reaſon as other themes 
of the like nature, that thoſe are generally the beſt 
governments where the beſt men govern ; and, let 
the fort or ſcheme be what it will, thoſe are ill go- 
vernments where ill men govern, and are generally 
employed in the offices of ſtate. Yet this is an evil 
under the ſun, to which all things under the ſun are 
ſubject, not only by accident, but even by natural 
diſpoſitions, which can very hardly be altered, nor ever 
were, that we read of, unleſs in that ancient govern- 
ment of rhe Chineſeempire, eſtabliſned upon the deepeſt 
and wileſt foundations of any that appears in ſtory. 

How can a prince always chuſe well ſuch as he em- 
ploys, when men's diſpoſnions are ſo eaſily miſtaken, 
and their abilities too? how deceitful are appearances? 
how falſe are men's profeſſions? how hidden are their 
hearts? how diſguiſed their principles? how uncer- 
tain their humours? many men are good and eſteemed 


when they are private, ill and hated when they are 
Vol. III. in 
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in office; honeſt and contented when they are poor, 
covetous and violent when they grow rich : they are 
bold one day, and cautious another ; ; active at one 
time of their lives, and lazy the reſt; ſometimes pur- 
ſue their ambition, and ſometimes their pleaſure; nay, 
among ſoldiers, ſome are brave one day and cowards 
another, as great captains have told me on their own 
experience and obſervation. Gravity often paſſes for 
wiſdom, wit for ability; what men ſay for what they 
think, and boldneſs of talk for boldnelis of heart; yet 
they are often found to be very different. Nothing is 
ſo eaſily cheated, nor ſo commonly miſtaken, as vul- 
gar opinion; and many men come out, when they 
come into great and public employments ; the weak- 
neſs of whole heads or hearts would never have been 
diſcovered, if they had kept within their private 
ſpheres of life. 

Beſides, princes or ſtates cannot run into every 
corner of their dominions, to look out perſons fit for 
their ſervice, or that of the public: they cannot ſee 
far with their own eyes, nor hear with their own ears; 
and mult for the moſt part do both with thoſe of other 
men, or elſe chuſe among ſuch ſmaller numbers as 
are. moſt in their way ; and theſe are ſuch, generally, 
as make their court, or give their attendance} in order 
to advance themſelves to \ honours, to fortunes, to places 
and employments; and are uſually the leaſt worthy of 
them, and better ſervants to themſeves than the go- 
vernment. The needy, the ambitious, the half-witted, 
the proud, the covetous, are ever reſtleſs to get into 
public employments, and many others that are un- 
eaſy or ill entertained at home. The forward, the 
buſy, the bold, the ſufficient, purſue their game with 
more paſſion, endeavour, application, and thereby of- 
ten ſucceed where better men would fail. In the courſe 
of my obſervation I have found no talent of ſo much 
advantage among men, towards their growing great 

or 
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or rich, as a violent and reſtleſs paſſion and purſuit for 
one or the other: and whoſoever ſets his heart and 
thoughts wholly upon ſome one thing muſt have very 
little wit, or very little luck, to fail. Yet all theſe 
cover their ends with moſt worthy pretences, and 
thoſe noble ſayings, That men are not. born tor them- 
ſelves, and muſt ſacrifice their lives for the public, as 
well as their time and their health: and thoſe who think 
nothing leſs are ſo uſed to ſay ſuch fine things, that 
ſuch who truly believe them are almoſt aſhamed to 
own it. In the mean time, the noble, the wile, the 
rich, the modeſt, thoſe are caſy in their conditions or 
their minds, thoſe who know molt of the world and 
themſelves, are not only careleſs, but often averſe 
from entering into public charges or employraents, 
unleſs upon the neceſſities of their country, commands 
of their prince, or inſtances of their friends. What 
is to be done in this caſe, when ſuch as offer them- 
ſelves, and purſue, are not worth having, and ſuch as 
are moſt worthy, will neither offer, nor perhaps accept? 
There is yet one difficulty more, which ſometimes 
arrive like an ill ſeaſon or great barrenneſs in a coun- 
try : ſome ages produce many great men and few 
great occaſions ; other times, on the contrary, raiſe 
great occaſions, and few or no great men: and that 
ſometimes happens to a country, which was ſaid by 
the fool of Brederode ; who going about the fields, 
with the motions of one ſowing corn, was aſked what 
he ſowed ; he ſaid, I fow fools, the other replied, why 
do you not low wile men? Why, ' {aid the fool, C'eſt 
* que la terre ne les porte pas.” In ſome places and 
times, the races of men may be ſo decayed, by the in- 
firmities of birth itſelf, from the diſeaſes or diſaffection 
of parents, may be ſo depraved by the viciouſneis 
or negligence of education, by licentious cuſtoms, and 
luxurics of youth, by ill examples of princes, parents, 
and magiſtrates, or by lewd and corrupt principles, ge- 
D 2 nerally | 
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nerally infuſed and received among a people, that it 
may be hard for the beſt princes and miniſters to find 
ſubjects fit for the command of armies, or great char- 
ges of the ſtate ; and, if theſe are ill ſupplied, there 
will be always too juſt occaſion given for exception 
and complaints againſt the government, though it be 
never ſo well framed and inſtituted. 

Theſe defects and infirmities, either natural or ac- 
cidental, make way for another ; which is more arti- 
ficial, but of all others the moſt dangerous. For 
when, upon any of theſe occaſions, complaints and 
diſcontents are ſown among well-meaning men, they 
are ſure to be cultivated by others that are ill and in- 
tereſted, and who cover their own ends under thoſe of 
the public, and, by the good and ſervice of the na- 
tion, mean nothing but their own. The practice be- 
gins of knaves upon fools, of artificial and crafty men 
upon the ſimple and the good; theſe eaſily follow, 
and are caught, while the others lay trains, and pur- 
ſue a game, wherein they defign no other ſhare, than 
of toil and danger to their company, but the gain and 
the quarry wholly to themſelves, 

They blow up ſparks that fall in by chance, or 
could not be avoided, or elſe throw them in wherever 
they find the ſtubble is dry: they find out miſcar- 
riages wherever they are, and forge them often where 
they are not ; they quarrel firit with the officers, and 
then with the prince or the ſtate ; ſemetimes with 
the execution of laws, and at others with the inſtitu- 
tions, how ancient and ſacred ſoever. They make 
fears paſs for dangers, and appearances for truth; re- 
preſent misfortunes for. faults, and mole-hills for 
mountains; and by the perſuaſions of the vulgar, 
and pretences of patriots, or lovers of their country, 
at the ſame time they undermine the credit and autho- 
rity of the government, and ſet up their own. This 
raiſes a faction between thole ſubjects that would ſup- 


port 
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port it, and thoſe that would ruin it; or rather be- 
tween thoſe that poſſeſs the honours and advantages 
of it, and thoſe that, under the pre e of reforming, 
deſign only or chiefly to change tue hands it is in, 
and care little what becomes oi the reſt, 

When this fire is kindle, both ſides inflame it; 
all care of the public is laid aſide, and nothing is 
purſued, but the intereſt of the factions : all regard 
of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and thoſe onl 
choſen, that are true to the party ; and all the talent 
required is, to be hot, to be hcady, to be violent of 
one {ide or other. When theſe itorms are raiſed, the 
wiſe and the good are either diſgraced or laid aſide, 
or retire of themſelves, and leave the ſcene tree to 
ſuch as are moſt eager, or molt active to get upon the 
ſtage, or find moſt men ready to help them up. 

From thele feeds grow popular commotions, and 
at laſt ſeditions, which ſo often end in ſome fatal pe- 
riods of the beſt governments, in ſo ſtrong convulſions 
and revolutions of ſtate ; and many times make way 
for new inſtitutions and forms, never intended by thoſe 
who firſt began or promoted them ; and oiten de- 
termine either in ſetting up ſome tyranny at home, 
pr bringing in ſome conqueſt from abroad. For the 
animoſities and hatred of the factions grow ſo great, 
that they will ſubmit to any power, the moſt arbi- 
trary and foreign, rather than yield to an oppoſite 
party at home; and are of the mind of a great man 
in one of our neighbouring countries, who, upon ſuch 
a conjuncture, ſaid, if he muſt be eaten up, he would 
rather it ſhould be by wolves than by rats. 

It imports little, from what poor imall ſprings the 
torrents of faction firſt ariſe, if they are fed with care, 
and improved by induſtry, and meet with diſpoſitions 
fitted to receive and embrace them. That of the Pra- 
ſini and Veneti was as violent and fatal at Conſtanti- 
nople, as that of the Guelphs and Gibellins in Italy: 

3 though 
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though one began only upon the divided opinions 
and affections, about two publick theatres, or play- 
houſes, called the blue, and the ſea-green : whereas 
the other pretended the right of inveſting biſhops to 
be in the emperor or in the pope. Whatever the 
beginnings of factions are, the conſequences are the 
ſame, and the ends too, of thoſe chicfly engaged in 
them, which is to act the ſame part in different maſks, 
and to purlue private paſſions or intereſts, under public 
pretences. 

Upon the ſurvey of theſe diſpoſitions in mankind, 
and theſe conditions of government, it ſeems much 
more reaſonable to pity, than to envy the fortunes ' 
and dignities of princes or great miniſters of ſtate ; 
and to ellen and excuſe their venial faults, or at leaſt 
their misfortunes, rather than to increaſe or make 
them worſe by ill colours and repreſentations. For, 
as every prince ſhould govern, as he would deſire to 
be governed, if he were a ſubject, ſo every ſubject 
ſhould obey, as he would deſire to be obeyed. if he 
were a prince ; ſince this moral principle of doing as 
you would be done by, 1s certainly the moſt indiſpute 
and univerſally allowed of any other in the world, 
how ill ſoever it may be practiſed by particular men. 

It would be hard to leave princes and ſtates with ſo 
ill proſpects and preſages of eaſe or ſucceſs in the ad- 
miniſtration of their governments, as theſe reflexions 
mult afford them; and therefore I will not end this 
eſſay, without ſome offers at their ſafety, by fixing 
ſome marks like lights upon a coaſt, by which their 
{hips may avoid, at leaſt, known rocks or ſands, where 
wrecks or dangers have been uſually obſerved: for, to 
thoſe that come from heaven by ſtorms, or the fatal 

eriods decreed above, all the world muſt ſubmit. 

The firſt ſafety of princes and ſtates lies in avoiding 
all councils or deſigns of innovation, in ancient and 
Eſtabliſhed forms and laws, eſpecially thoſe concerning 

liberty, 
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liberty, property, and religion (which are the poſſeſ- 


ſions men will ever have moſt at heart); and thereby 
leaving the channel of known and common juſtice 
clear and undiſturbed, 

The ſecond, in purſuing the true and common in- 
tereſt of the nation they govern, without efpouling 
thoſe of any party or faction; or, if thele are ſo formed 
in a ſtate, that they muſt incline to one or other, 
then to chooſe and favour that which is molt popular, 
or wherein the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of the people 
appeared to be engaged. For, as the end of govern- 
ment ſeems to be ſalus populi, ſo the ſtrength of the 
government is the conſent of the people; Which made 
that maxim of vox populi, vox Dei: that is, the go- 
vernors, who are few, will ever be forced to follow the 
ſtrength of the governed, who are many, let them be 
either people or armies, by which they govern. 

A third is, the countenancing and introducing, as 
far as is poſſible, the cuſtoms and habits of induſtry 
and parſimony into the countries they govern; for tru- 

al and induſtrious men are uſually ſafe and friendly 
to the eſtabliſhed government, as the idle and expen- 
ſive are dangerous from their humours or neceſſities. 

The laſt conſiſts in preventing dangers from abroad 
for foreign dangers raiſe fears at home, and fears 
among the people raiſe jealouſies of the prince or ſtate, 
and give them ill opinions, either of their abilities, or 
their good intentions. Men are apt to think well of 
themſelves, and of their nation, of their courage and 
their ſtrength; and if they ſee it in danger, they lay 
the fault upon the weaknels, ill conduct, or corrup- 
tion of their governors, the ill orders of ſtate, ill choice 
of officers, or ill diſcipline of armies ; and nothing 
makes a diſcontent or {edition ſo fatal at home, as an 
invaſion, or the threats and proſpect of one from 
abroad, | 
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Upon theſe four wheels, the chariot of a ſtate may, 
in all appearance, drive eaſy and ſafe, or at leaſt not 
be too much ſhaken by the uſual roughneſs of ways, 
unc qual humours of men, or any common accidents : 
further is not to be provided; for though the be- 
ginnings of great fires are often diſcovered, and thereby 
others eaſily prevented with care; yet ſome may be 
thrown in from engines far off, and out of ſight ; others 
may fall from heaven : and it 1s hard to determine 
whether ſome conſtellations of celeſtial bodies, or in- 
flammations of air from meteors or comets, may not 
have a powerful effect upon the minds, as well as the 
bodies, of men, upon the diſtempers and C iſeaſes of 
both, and thereby upon heats and humours of vulgar 
minds, and the commotions and ſeditions of a people 
who happen to be moſt ſubjected to their influence: 
in ſuch caſes, when the flame breaks out, all that can 
be done is, to remove as faſt as can be all materials 
that are like to increaſe it, to employ all ways and me- 
thods of quenching it, to repair the breaches and loſſes 
it has occaſioned, and to bear with patience what could 
not be avoided, or cannot be remedied. 


8 ek. II. 


Cannot leave this ſubject of popular diſcontents, 
without reflecting and bewailing, how much and 
how often our unfortunate country has been infeſted 
by them, and their fatal conſequences, in the miſeries 
and deplorable effects of ſo many foreign and civil 
wars, as theſe have occaſioned, and ſeem ſtill to threaten: 
how often they have ruined or changed the crown; 
how much blood they have drawn of the braveſt ſub- 
jects; how they have ravaged and defaced the nobleſt 
iſland of the world, and which ſeems, from the happy 
ſituation, the temper of climate, the fertility of 
ſoil, the numbers and native courage of the inhabi- 


tants, 
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tants, to have been deſtined by God and nature, for 
the greateſt happineſs and ſecurity at home, and to 
give laws, or balance at leaſt, to all their neighbours 
abroad. 

Theſe popular diſcontents, with the factions and 
diſſentions they have raiſed, made way for the Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman conqueſts : theſe drew ſo much 
blood, and made fo great deſolations in the barons 
wars during the reigns of ſeveral kings, till the time 
of Edward III. upon diſputes between prerogative and 
liberty, or the rights of the crown, and thoſe of the 
ſubject. Theſe involved the nation in perpetual com- 
motions or civil wars, from the reign of Richard II. to 
Henry VII. upon the diſputes of right and title to the 
crown, between the two roſes, or the races of York 
and Lancaſter, while the popular diſcontents at the 
preſent reign made way for the ſucceſſion of a new 
pretender, more than any regards of right or juſtice in 
their title, which ſerved only to cover the bent and 
humour of the people to ſuch a change. In the time of 
Henry VIII. began the differences of religion, which 
tore the nation into two mighty factions, and, under 
the names of Papiſt and Proteſtant, ſtruggled in her 
bowels with many various events and many conſe- 
quences, many fatal effects, and more fatal dangers, 
till the Spaniſh invaſion in 1588. After which, the 
balance of the parties grew ſo unequal in weight and 
number, as to calm and ſecure the reſt of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time: yet before the end of her reign began 
a new faction in the {tate to appear and ſwell againſt 
the eſtabliſhed government of the church, under pre- 
tence of a further reformation, after the examples of 
Geneva or Stratſburg, from whence the chief of this 
party, during the flight or baniſhment from the cruel- 
ties of Queen Mary's reign, drew their protection and 
their opinions, in defiance of eccleſiaſtical powers and 
dignities, as well as ſeveral ceremonies, ſuch as the 
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ſurplice, the altar, and the croſs, with others yet more 
indifferent. his faction increaſed in number, and 
popular vogue or eſteem, all the reign of King James; 
and, ſeeming to look either dangerouſly or unkindly 
upon the crown, gave occaſion to the court of endea- 
vouring to introduce into the church and ſtate ſome 
opinions the moſt contrary to thoſe of the Puritan, or 
diſſenting faction: as that of divine right, and thereby 
more arbitrary power in kings; and that of paſ- 
five obedience in the ſubjects. Theſe opinions or pre- 
tences divided the nation into parties, ſo equal in num- 
ber or in ſtrength, by the weight of the eſtabliſhed 
government on the one hand, and the popular humour 
on the other, as produced thoſe long miſeries, and fa- 
tal revolutions of the crown and nation, between 1641 
end 1660, when his majeſty's happy reſtoration ſeemed 
to have given a final period to ail new commotions 
or revolutions in this kingdom, and to all diſcontents 
that were conſiderable enough to raiſe or foment any 
new diviſions. How they have been lince revived, 
and ſo well improved, for what ends, and with what 
conſequences upon the ſafety, honour, and power of 
this kingdom, let thoſe anſwer either to God or man, 
who have been the authors or promoters of ſuch wiſe 
councils, and ſuch noble deſigns. It is enough for 
me to have endeavoured the union of my country, 
whilſt J continued in public employments ; and to 
have left the buſy ſcene, in the fulleſt career of fa- 
vour and of fortune, rather than have any part in 
the diviſions or factions of our nation, when I ſaw 
them grow incurable. A true and honeſt phyſician 
is excuſed for leaving his patient, when he finds the 
diſeaſe grown deſperate, and can, by his attendance, 
expect only to receive his own fees, without any hopes 
or appearance of deſerving them, or contributing 
further to his health or recovery. 
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A weak or unequal faction, in any ſtate, may ſerve 
perhaps to enliven or animate the vigour of a govern- 
ment : but, when it grows equal, or near propor- 
tioned in ſtrength or number, and irreconcilable by 
the animoſities of the parties, it cannot end without 
ſome violent criſis and convulſion of the ſtate, and 
hardly without ſome new revolution, and perhaps final 
ruin, of the government, in caſe a foreign invaſion 
enters upon the breaches of civil diſtractions. 

But ſuch fatal effects of popular diſcontents, either 

aſt or to come, in this floating iſland, will be a wor- 
thy ſubject of ſome better hiſtory than has been yet 
written of England. I ſhall here only regret one un- 
happy efſect of our diſcontents and diviſions, that will 
ever attend them, even when they are not violent or 
dangerous enough to diſturb our peace; which is, that 
they divert our greateſt councils from falling upon the 
conſultations and purſuits of ſeveral acts and inſtitu- 
tions, which ſeem to be the moſt uſeful and neceſſary 
for the common intereſt and public good of the king- 
dom, without regard to any partialities, which buſy 
the councils as well as actions of all factious times. 

I ſhall therefore trace, upon this paper, the rough 
draught of ſome ſuch notions as J have had long and 
often in my head, but never found a ſeaſon to urſue 
them, nor of late years ever believed it could fall out 
in the courſe of my life. And, having long ſince re- 
tired from all public employments, I ſhall, with this 
eſſay, take leave of all public 0 

The firſt act I eſteem of greateſt and moſt general 
ule, if not neceſſary, is, that whereas the ſafety, ho- 
nour, and wealth of this kingdom depends chiefly on 
our naval forces, a diſtinct and perpetual revenue may 
be applied, and appropriated by act of parliament, 
for the maintaining of fifty men of war, with ten thou- 
{and ſeamen, to be always either at fea, or ready in 
port to fail upon all occaſions ; this navy to be fo pro- 
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portioned, by the ſeveral rates of ſhips, as may ſerve 
in peace to ſecure our trade from the danger of all 
Turkiſh piracies, or ſudden inſults or inſolencies of our 
neighbours ; may aſſert the dominion and ſafety of the 
narrow ſeas ; and, in time of war, may, with the ad- 
dition of thirty capital ſhips more, compoſe a fleet 
ſtrong enough, with the bleſſing of God and a juſt 
cauſe, to fight a fair battle with any fleet the ſtrongeſt 
of our neighbours can pretend to ſet out: for Jam of 
opinion, that fourſcore Engliſh men of war well manned, 


with the conduct of good officers, and hearts of our 


ſeamen, may boldly engage the greateſt of them, 
whenever they come to a cloſe fight; which the built 
of our ſhips, and courage of our ſeamen, is more pro- 
per and able to maintain than any other nation of the 
world. The conſtant charge of fifty ſuch ſhips may 
amount to ſix hundred thoutand pounds a year; and, 
it this exceeded the current charge, the reſt might be 
applied to repair old or build new ſhips. One half 
might be appropriated to this uſe out of the cuſtoms, 
and the other half raiſed by ſome clear tax upon the 
houſes or lands of each pariſh, collected by the church- 
wardens, each half year, and by them paid into the 
ſheriff of each county, and by him into the treaſury 
of the navy. This ſhould be fixed in ſome place of 
the city, and managed by three commiſſioners, who 
ſhould upon ſalaries (and without fees) be ſworn to 
iſſue it out to no other uſes than thoſe above mentioned, 
and incur the penalties of treaſon in caſe they failed, 
Such a tax would be inſenſible, and paſs but as a 
jimall quit-rent, which every man would be content 
to pay towards the guard of the ſeas; the money would 
circulate at home among ourſelves, and would ſecure 
and increaſe the vaſt wealth of our trade. But it is 
unaccountable what treaſures it would ſave this nation, 
by preventing ſo many wars or quarrels abroad as we 
have been expoſed to by our neighbours inſolencies, 
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upon our being diſarmed or ill- provided at ſea. Nor 
would ſuch a fleet conſtantly maintained be of ſmall 
effect to poiſe any factions or diſcontents at home, but 
would at leaſt leave us to compole our own differences, 
or decide our quarrels without the dangerous interven- 
tion or invaſion of any foreign power. 

The ſecond is, that whereas the ſtrength and wealth 
of any country conſiſts chiefly in the numbers and 
riches of the inhabitants, and theſe are much encou- 
raged and encreaſed by the ſecurity of what eſtates men 
ſhall be able to gain by their induſtry and parſimony, 
or of what foreigners ſhall be deſirous to bring from 
abroad, upon any dangers or diflikes of their own 
countries or governments ; any act may paſs for pub- 
lic regiſtries of lands, by which all purchaſers or mort- 
gagees may be ſecured of all monies they ſhall lay out 
upon ſuch occaſions. I dare hardly venture to ſay how 

oreat ſums of money I could have {ent over during my 
embaſſies abroad, if I could have propoſed any ſafe 
and eaſy ways of ſecuring them for the owners, where- 
of many were reſolved to follow their effects, if they 
might have had this juſt encouragement. I know ver 
well how many arguments will be raiſed againſt ſuch 
an act, and chiefly by the lawyers, whoſe unreaſonable 
gains ariſe from ſuch ſuits and diſputes as would be 
avoided by ſuch an inftitution. For this reaſon, the 
will ever entangle any ſuch propoſal not only with many 
difficulties, but, by their nice and ſubtle reaſonings, 
will pretend even impoſſibilities. I ſhall not here trou- 
ble myſelf to anſwer all I have heard, and all I believe 
they can ſay upon this ſubject, farther than by one 
common maxim, that whatever has been may be; 
and, ſince we know this to have been practiſed with 
infinite advantage ever ſince Charles V.'s time, both in 
the Spaniſh and United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
no man can pretend to doubt but with the ſame ſenſe, 
application, and public intentions in our government, 
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it may likewiſe be eſtabliſhed here. There is ſome- 
thing equivalent to it in France, which they call 
vendre par decret, and which ends all diſputes or pre- 
tences ; and likewiſe in Scotland: ſo as it is a very 
hard calumny upon our ſoil or climate, to affirm that 
ſo excellent a fruit, which proſpers among all our 
neighbours, will not grow here. 

Beſides, there needs no more than to make ſuch a 
regiſtry only voluntary, to avoid all the. difficulties 
that can be raiſed, and which are not too captious, 
or too trivial to take notice of, The difference of 
value between thoſe lands men ſhould chuſe to regiſter, 
and thoſe left looſe, would ſoon evince the benefit of 
ſuch an act, as well as the money it would draw from 
abroad, 

One argument I have met with from ſome perſons 
who always value themſelves to their country by jea- 
louſies of the crown, and that is the increale of offices 
ia the king's diſpoſal : but rather than ſuch a thing 
ſhould fail, and if all ſcruples mult be ſatisſied, the 
regiſters in each county may be choſen by the county 
court, and their patents may be always granted during 
good behaviour. 

Another act, which ſeems neceſſary or agreeable to 
our conſtitution. and at all ſeaſons, both of health 
and diſtempers in the ſtate, is a proviſion for the bet- 
ter employing all thoſe vaſt ſums of monies, which 
are either raiſed every year in this kingdom for the 
maintenance of the poor, or beſtowed freely upon 
ſuch charitable uſes. A great part of this treaſure 1s 
now embezzled, laviſhed, or feaſted away by collectors 
and other officers, or elſe ſo employed as rather to in- 
creaſe than relieve the poor; whereas, if it were laid 
out in erecting work-houſes in each county, or in raiſ- 
ing a ſtock to find continual work for ſuch as ſhould 
fill them (if any more ſpeedy way ſhould be found to 
build them) not t only the impotent poor might 15 " 
Ieve 
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lieved, but the idle and able might be forced to la- 
bour, and others who wanted it might find employment; 
and if this were turned chiefly upon our woollen ma- 
nufacture (which ought to be ever the ſtaple trade of 
England, as that of linen ought to be of Ireland) it 
would ſoon improve to ſuch a height as to out. ſell our 
neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our 
exported commodities to ſuch a degree, as would by 
the return increaſe the treaſure of this kingdom above 
what it has ever been known, or can ever be by other 
means, than a mighty over- balance of our exported to 
our imported commodities. All other cares or pro- 
jects, to bring in coin or bullion, are either inſignifi- 
cant or temporary, if not wholly vain, and ſometimes 
prejudicial. 

[ have often thought that ſome more effectual way 
might be found out for preventing or ſuppreſſing of 
common thefts and robberies (which ſo often endanger 
or diſquiet the inhabitants, and infeſt the trade of this 
kingdom) than thoſe which are of common ule among 
us. The ſanguinary laws upon theſe occaſions, as 
they are not of ancient date, ſo they ſeem not to 
agree with the mildneſs and clemency of our govern- 
ment in the reſt of its compoſition. Beſides, they de- 
prive us of ſo many ſubjects, whoſe lives are every 
year cut off in great numbers, and which might 
otherwiſe be of uſe to the kingdom, whole ſtrength 
conſiſts in the number, and riches, and the labour of 
the inhabitants. Bur the worſt part of this cuſtom 
or inſtitution is, that they have hitherto proved with- 
out effect, and have neither extinguiſhed the humour 
and practice of ſuch crimes, nor leſſened the number of 
ſuch criminals amongſt us: nor is it indeed to be hoped 
or expected they ever ſhould, in a nation whoſe known 
and general character is, to be more fearleis of death 
and dangers than any other, and more impatient of 


labour or of hardſhips, cither in ſuffering the wanr, 
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or making the proviſion of ſuch food and cloaths as 
they find or eſteem neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of their 
lives, or for the health, and ſtrength, and vigour of 
their bodies. This appears among all our troops that 
ſerve abroad, as indeed their only weak ſide, which 
makes the care of the belly the moſt neceſſary piece of 
condutt in the commander of an Engliſh army, who 
will never fail of fighting well, if they are well fed. 
For theſe reaſons it may ſeem probable, that the more 
natural and effectual way in our nation, to prevent or 
ſuppreſs thefts and robberies, were to change the 
uſual puniſhment by ſhort and eaſy deaths, into ſome 
others of painful and unealy lives, which they will find 
much harder to bear, and be more unwilling and 
afraid to ſuffer than the other. Therefore a liberty 
might at leaſt be left to the judges and the bench ac- 
cording to the difference of perſons, crimes, and cir- 
cumſtances, to inflict either death, or ſome notorious 
mark, by ſlitting the noſe, or ſuch brands upon the 
cheeks, which can never be effaced by time or art; 
and ſuch perſons to be condemned either to ſlavery in 
our plantations abroad, or labour in work-houſes at 
home; and this either for their lives, or certain num- 
bers of years, according to the degrees of their crimes. 
However, the diſtinguiſhed marks of their guilt 
would be not only perpetual ignominy, but diſcover 
them upon eſcapes, and warn others of their danger 
wherever they are encountered. | 

I do not eſteem it wholly improbable, that ſome 
ſuch laws as theſe forementioned may at one time or 
other be conſidered, at leaſt in ſome Parliament that 
ſhall be at leifure from the neceſſity or urgency of 
more preſſing affairs, and ſhall be cool and undiſ- 
tempered from thoſe heats of faction, or animoſity of 
parties, as have in our age been ſo uſual within thoſe 
walls, and in ſo great a meaſure diverted the regards 
and debates of public and laſting inſtitutions, to * 
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of temporary proviſions or expedients upon preſent 
occaſions and conjunctures in the courſes or changes of 
our 1 or diſtempers of the ſtate. But there 
are ſome other inſtitutions J am content to trace out 
upon this paper, that would make me appear either 
viſionary or impertinent. If I ſhould imagine they 
could either be reſolved in our age and country, or be 
made farther uſe of, than for the preſent humour of 
our times to cenſure and to ridicule them : yet I will 
ſo much expoſe myſelf to both, as to confeſs I eſteem 
them of great conſequence and public utility to the 
conſtitution of our kingdom, either for the preſent 
or ſucceeding ages, which ought to be the care of 
laws and public inſtitutions ; and ſo I ſhall leave them. 
for the next Utopian ſcheme, that ſhall be drawn by 
as good a man and as great wit as the laſt was left 
us. 

The firſt is, that no man ſhould hold or enjoy at a 
time more than one civil office or military command 
in the kingdom: which is grounded upon this prin- 

ciple, that, as the life of all laws is the due execution 
them, 10 the life and perfection of all governments 

1s the due adminiſtration ; and that, by the difterenr 
degrees of this, the ſeveral forms of the other are 
either raiſed or debaſed more than by any difference 
in cheir original inſtitutions : ſo that perhaps it may 
paſs among ſo many other maxims in the politic, 
« That thoſe are the beſt governments which are beſt 
* adminiſtred, and where all offices are ſupphed by 

* perſons choſen to them with juſt diſtinction of merit, 
and capacity for diſcharging them, and of application 
< todo it honeſtly and ſufficiently.” That which ſeems, 
in my age, to have in a great meaſure deprived our 
government of this advantage, has not been only the 
partiality of princes and miniſters in the choice of 
perſons employed, or their negligence and want of di- 
ſtinction, upon which it is uſually laid; but alſo the 
Vol. III. | E. com- 
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common ambition or avarice of thoſe who are choſen. 
For few of them, when they are gotten into an office, 
apply their thoughts to the execution of it, but are pre- 
ſently diverted by the deſigns of getting another, and a 
third; and very often he, that has three, is as unquiet 
and diſcontented, and thereby grows as troubleſome a 
pretender, as when he had none at all. Whereas, if 
every man was ſure to have but one at a time, hewould, 
by his application and ſufficiency in that, endeavour 
to deſerve a greater in fome kind, for which that 
might fit him, and help to promote him. 

One objection may be made againſt ſuch a law, and 
but one alone that I know of, beſides thoſe of parti- 
cular intereſt ; which is, that many offices in ſtate are 
of ſo ſmall revenue as not to furniſh a man with what 
is ſufficient for the ſupport of his life, or diſcharge 
of his place. But the degrees of what is called ſuffi- 
cient or neceſſary are very many, and differ according 
to the humour and conceptions of ſeveral men ; and 
there is no office ſo ſmall, that ſome or other will not 
be content to execute, for the profit, the credit, or 
perhaps for the bulineſs or amuſement, which ſome 
are as necdy of as they are of the other two. Beſides, 
if offices were ſingle, there would be more perſons 
employed 1n a ſtate, and thereby the fewer left of that 
reſtleſs temper, which raiſes thoſe private diſcontents, 
that, under the maſk of public good, of reformin 
abules, or redreſſing grievances (to which perhaps the 
nature of all government is incident) raiſe factions 
that ripen into the greateſt diſturbances and revolu- 
tions. 

The ſecond of theſe three imaginary conſtitutions is 
raiſed by the ſpeculation, how much the number of in- 
habitants falls below what the extent of our territory, 
and fertility of our ſoil, makes it capable of entertain- 
ing and ſupporting with all neceſſaries and convenien- 
cies of life, Our people have not only been drained 
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by many civil or foreign wars, and one furious de- 
vouring peſtilence, within theſe hfty years, but by 
great numbers of Engliſh reſorting into Ireland upon 
the deſolations arrived there. Yet theſe are tranſitory 
taxes upon the bodies of men, as the expences of war 
are upon their eſtates ; arrive caſually, and continue 
butfor certain periods. There are others perpetual, and 
which are, like conſtant rents, paid every year out of 
the ſtock of people in this kingdom; ſuch as are drained 
off by furniſhing the colonies of ſo many plantations 
in the Weſt-Indies, and ſo great navigations into the 
Eaſt, as well as the South; which climates are very 
dangerous and fatal to tempers born and bred in one 
ſo different as ours. Beſides, the vaſt trade by ſea 
we drive into all parts of the world, by the incle- 
mency of ſeaſons, the inconſtancy and rage of that 
element, with the ventrous humour of our mariners, 
coſts this iſland many brave lives every year, which, if 
they ſtaid at home, might ſerve the preſent age, and 
go far to ſupply the next. The only way of recover. 
ing ſuch loſſes is by the invitation of aner and 
the increaſe of natives among us. 

The firſt is to be made by the eaſineſs of naturali- 
zation, and of freedon in our corporations, by allow- 
ing ſuch liberty in different profeſſions of religion, as 
cannot be dangerous to the government. By a re- 
giſtry of lands, which may furniſh eaſy ſecurities for 
money, that ſhall be brought over by ſtrangers ; but 
chiefly by the wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and ſafety of our go- 
vernment, which make, the great reſort of men, who 
live under arbitrary laws and taxes, or in countries 
ſubject to ſudden and frequent invaſions of ambitious 
and powerful neighbours. 

For the increale of our natives, it ſeems as reaſon- 
able a caſe among us, as it has been in ſo many other 
conſtitutions of laws, eſpecially the antient Jews and 
Romans, who were the moſt populous of any other 
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nations, upon ſuch extent of territory as they poſſeſſed 
in Syria and Italy. 

This care 1s reduced into thoſe two points, upon 
which all laws ſeem to turn, reward and puniſhment:: 
the firſt is provided by privileges granted to a certain 
number of children, and by maintenance allotted out 
of the public, to ſuch as too much burden poor fa- 
mulies : for theſe, public work-houſes in each county 
would be a certain proviſion, which might furniſh 
work for all that want, as well as force it upon idle or 
criminal perſons, and thereby infinitely increaſe the 
ſtock and riches of the nation, which ariſes more out 
of the labour of men, than the growth of the ſoil. 
The other hinge of puniſhment might turn upon a 
law, whereby all men who did not marry, by the age 
of five-and-twenty, ſhould pay the third part of their 
revenue to ſome public uſes, ſuch as the building of 
ſhips and public work-houſes, and raiſing a ſtock for 
maintaining them. This ſeems more neceſſary in our 
age, from the late humour (introduced by licentioul- 
neſs) of ſo many mens marrying late or never, and 
would not only increaſe the people, but alſo turn the 
vein of that we call natural to that of legal propaga- 
tion, which has ever been encouraged and honoured, 
as the other has been disfavoured by all inſtitutions of 
government. | 

The next of my viſions, upon this public theme, 
concerns the improving our races of nobility and gen- 
try, as the other does increaſing the number of our peo- 
ple in general. I will not ſay they are much impaired. 
within theſe forty or fifty years, though I have heard 
others lament it, by. their obſervation of many ſuc: 
ceſſive parliaments, wherein they have ſerved ; but no 
man I ſuppoſe will doubt their being capable of being 
improved, or think that care might not as well be 
taken for men by public inſtitutions, as 1t is for the 
races of other creatures by private endeavours. The 
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weakneſs of children, both in their bodies and minds; 
proceeds not only from ſuch conſtitutions or qualities 
in the parents, but allo from the ill conſequences 
upon generation, by marriages contracted without 
aftection, choice, or inclination (which is allowed by 
naturaliſts upon reaſon as well as experience); theſe 
contracts would never be made, but by mens avarice, 
and greedineſs of portions with the women they marry, 
which is grown among us to that degree, as to ſur- 
mount and extinguiſh all other regards or defires ; 
ſo that our marriages are made, juſt like other com- 
mon bargains and ſales, by the mere conſideration of 
intereſt or gain, without any of love or eſteem, of birth 
or of beauty itſelf, which ought to be the true ingre- 
dients of all happy compoſitions of this kind, and of 
all generous productions. Yet this cuſtom is of no 
ancient date in England ; and I think I remember, 
within leſs than fifty years, the firſt noble families that 
married into the city tor downright money, and thereby 
introduced by degrees this public grievance, which has 
ſince ruined ſo many eſtates by the necceſſity of giving 
great portions to daughters; impaired many families 
by the weak or mean productions of marriage, made 
without any of that warmth and ſpirit that is given 
them, by force of inclination and perſonal choice; 
and extinguiſhed many great ones by the averſion of 
the perſons who ſhould have continued them. I know 
no remedy for this evil under our ſun, but a law 
providing that no woman of what quality ſoever ſhall 
have the value of above two thouſand pounds for her 
portion in marriage, unleſs ſne be an heireſs; and that 
no ſuch, above the value of two hundred pounds a- year; 
ſhall marry to any but younger brothers. 

To this, mens general hopes of making their for- 
tunes by wives, would be turned to other courſes, and 
endeavours more uleful to the public : young women 
would not be expoſed, by the want ot fortunes, and 
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deſpair of marrying without them : noble families 
would not be exhauſted by competition with thoſe of 
meaner allay, in the point of portions ; marriages 
would be made upon more natural morives, and more 
generous conſiderations, than mere dirty intereſt, and 
increaſe of riches, without meaſure or end. Sha 
and beauty, birth and education, wit and underſtand- 
ing, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and 
virtue, would come in for their ſhare in ſuch contracts, 
as muſt always have ſo great an influence upon all 
mens lives, and their poſterity too. Beſides, ſome little 
damps would be given to that peſtilent humour and 
general miſtake of placing, all felicity in the endleſs 
degrees of riches, which beyond a certain proportion 
ſuited to each rank, neither conduce to health nor 
pleaſure, to eaſe nor convenience. The love of money 
is the root of all evil; which is a truth that both mo- 
rals and politics, philoſophy and divinity, reaſon and 
experience, all agree in; and which makes the com- 
mon diſquiets of private life, and the diſturbances of 
public governments. | 
Quid non mortalia pefiora cogis, 

Auri. ſacra fames |! 

I have not heard any part of our ancient conſtitu- 
tions ſo much complained of, as the judicature of the 
houſe of lords, as it is of late and uſually exercifed ; 
which, if carried on a little farther, and taken notice 
of by the houſe of commons, as much as it ſeems to 
be reſented by many of their members, may, for 
aught I know, at one time or other, occaſion a breach 
between the two houſes : an accident that would be, at 
all times, pernicious, but might, in ſome conjunctures 

rove fatal to the public affairs and intereſts of the 
e 

I will not enter upon the queſtion, whether this ju- 

dicature has been as ancient as the Conqueror's time; 


or whether it has been exerciſed in civil cauſes only 
ſince 
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ſince the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign; both which 
I have known aſſerted by intelligent perſons. But, 
let the antiquity be what it will, and the complaints 
againſt it never fo juſt, I do not ſee how the courſe or 
abuſes of it can be changed or remedied, but by the 
houſe of peers. And for this reaſon, as well as man 
others, it would be wiſe and generous, by ſome rules 
of their own, to give ſome redreſs to the complaints 
which are made upon this occaſion. Whether this 
may be done by reſtriction of caſes that ſhall be ad- 
mitted to come before them, as to number or quality; 
or by giving conſideration to the opinion of judges, or 
weight to their voices ; I leave to thoſe who better 
know the conſtitutions and forms of that houſe than I 
do. But this muſt be allowed, that, till the end of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the peerage of England was 
very different from what it has been fince, or 1s at pre- 
ſent, by the number and quality of the peers ; and, 
for that reaſon, by the credit they had in the king- 
dom. For, beſides that they were anciently few, and 
of very noble families, they were generally poſſeſſed of 
great eſtates, which rendered them leſs ſubject to cor- 
ruption : and men were better content to have their 
rights and poſſeſſions determined by perſons who had 
great ones of their own to loſe, and which they were 
in danger of by the ill adminiſtration of their offices. 
Now, beſides the points of right or antiquity, and 
ſome others a little controverted between the lords 
and commons, the vulgar complaints againſt the pre- 
ſent exerciſe of this judicature are; firſt, the number of 
the peers being very great, in proportion to what it 
formerly was; then, the youth of ſo many peers as fit 
in judgment upon the weightieſt cauſes, wherein 
knowledge and experience ſeem neceſfary to judge ; 
and the laſt, that ſo many in that houſe have very 
ſmall, and ſome perhaps no eſtate of land in England, 
contrary to the original inſtitution, | 
E 4 The 
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The two firſt of theſe complaints might be reme- 
died, if the lords ſhould pleaſe to make it an order of 
their houſe, that no perſon ſhould have a voice in the 
judgment of any cauſe, before they were thirty years 
of age. The laſt cannot be remedied otherwiſe than 
by couſe of time, and a fixed reſolution in the crown 
to create no Baron who ſhall not, at the ſame time, en- 
tail four thouſand pounds a-year, upon that honour 
whillt it continues in his family; a Viſcount, five; an 
Earl, fix; a Marquis, ſeven; and a Duke eight. By 
this the reſpect and honour of the peerage of England 
would be in ſome meaſure reſtored, not only in points 
that concern their judicature, bur in that intereſt and 
influence among the people, by which they have often 
been ſo great a ſupport to the crown in the reigns of 
wile and good kings, and to the liberties of the people 
in the unfortunate times of weak princes, or evil and 
ambitious miniſters. | 

Theſe ſpeculations, how imaginary ſoever, are at 
leaſt grounded upon the true, general, and perpetual 
intereſt of the nation, without any regards of parties 
and factions, of the neceſſities of particular times or 
occaſions of government. And ſuch conſtant intereſts 
of England there are, which laſt through all ſucceſ- 
ſions of kings, or revolutions of ſtate. Of this kind, 
and the moſt general as well as moſt neceflary, are, 
the greatneſs of our naval forces; the balance of our 
neighbouring powers; and our own union, by the 
extinction of factions among us. For our nation is too 
great, and too brave to be ruined by any but itſelf : 
and, if the number and weight of it roll one way, upon 
the greateſt changes that can happen, yet England 
will ſtill be ſafe; which is the end of all public inſti- 
tutiops, as it was of the Roman laws; Salus populi ſu- 
prema lex eto. To this all differing opinions, paſſions, 
and intereſts ſhould ſtrike ſail, and, like proud ſwelling 
teas, though running different courſes, ſhould yet 
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all make haſte into the ſea of common ſafety, from 
whence their ſprings are {aid to be derived; and which 
would otherwiſe overflow and lay waſte the countries 
where they paſs. Without this pretence at leaſt, no 
faction would ever ſwell ſo high as to endanger a ſtate 
for all of them gain their power and number to their 
party, by pretending to be derived from regards of 
common ſafety, and of tending towards it in the ſureſt 
or directeſt courſe. 

The compariſon between a ſtate and a ſhip has been 
ſo illuſtrated by poets and orators, that it is hard to 
find any point wherein they differ; and yet they ſeem 
to do it in this, that, in great ſtorms and rough ſeas, 
if all the men and lading roll to one ſide, the ſhip will 
be in danger of overſetting by their weight : but, on 
the contrary, in the ſtorms of ſtate, if the body of the 
people, with the bulk of eſtates, roll on one way, 
the nation will be ſafe. For the reſt, the ſimilitude 
holds, and happens alike to the one and to the other. 
When a ſhip goes to ſea bound to a certain port, with 
a great cargo, and a numerous crew who have a ſhare 
in the lading as well as ſafety of the veſſel ; let the 
weather and the gale be never ſo fair, yet, if, in the 
courſe ſhe ſteers, the ſhip's crew apprehend they ſee a 
breach of waters, which they are ſure muſt come from 
rocks or ſands that will endanger the ſhip unleſs the 
pilot changes his courſe : if the captain, the maſter, 
the pilot, with ſome other of the officers, tell them 
they are fools or ignorants, and not fit to adviſe ; that 
there is no danger, and it belongs to themſelves to 
ſteer what courſe they pleaſe, or judge to be ſafe ; and 
that the buſineſs of the crew is only to obey : if how- 
ever the crew perſiſt in their apprehenſions of the dan- 
ger, and the officers of the ſhip in the purſuit of their 
courſe, till the ſeamen will neither ſtand to their tackle, 
handſails, or ſuffer the pilot to ſteer as he pleaſes ; 
what can become of this ſhip, but that either the crew 


muſt 
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muſt be convinced by the captain and officers, of their 
{kill and care, and ſafety of their courſe ; or theſe 
mult comply with the common apprehenſions and hu- 
mours of the ſeamen, or elſe they mult come at laſt to 
fall together by the ears, and ſo to throw one another 
over-board, and leave the ſhip in the direction of the 
ſtrongeſt, and perhaps to periſh, in caſe of hard wea- 
ther, for want of hands ? 

Juſt ſo in a ſtate, diviſions of opinion, though upon 
points of common intereſt or ſafety, yet, if purſued 
to the height, and with heat or obſtinacy enough on 
both ſides, muſt end in blows and civil arms, and, by 
their ſucceſs, leave all in the power of the ſtrongelt ra- 
ther than the wiſeſt or the beſt intentions; or perhaps 
expoſe it to the laſt calamity of a foreign conqueſt. 
But nothing, beſides the uniting of parties upon one 
common bottom, can ſave a ſtate in a tempeſtuous. 
ſeaſon; and every one, both of the officers and crew, 
are equally concerned in the ſafety of the ſhip, as in 
their own, ſince, in that alone, theirs are certainly in- 
volved. 

And thus J have done with theſe idle politic viſions, 
and, at the ſame time, with all public thoughts as 
well as employments: very ſorry that the ſpeculations 
of my mind, or actions of my life, have been of no 
greater ſervice to my country, which no man, I am 
ſure, has loved better, or eſteemed more; though my 
own temper, and the diſtempers of our nation, pre- 
vailed with me to leave their ſervice ſooner than per- 
haps was either neceſſary for me, or common with other 


men. But = age now, as well as my = 56 and 


lang-fixed reſolutions, has made me unfit for any 
farther flights; which I leave to younger and abler 
perſons ; wiſhing them the ſame intentions and greater 
ſucceſſes, and conjunctures more favourable to ſuch 
Public and generous thoughts and deſigns. 
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lelled with pains and care, and digeſted with good order; 
for the arcbitect is only wanting, aud not the materials 
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Flave oftcn complaincd that ſo ancient and noble a 
nation as ours, ſo renowned by the fame of their 
arms and exploits abroad, ſo applauded and envied 
for their wiſe and happy inſtitutions at home, ſo flouriſh- 
ing in arts and learning, and ſo adorned by excellent wri- 
ters in other kinds, ſhould yat 2 have produced one good 
or approved general hiſtory of gland. That of France 
Bas been compoſed with great induſtry by Des Serres; with 
udg ment and cangor wi Mezeray, That of Spain, with 


grant diligence and eloquent , ſtyle, by Mariana. That of 


ihe Empire, with much pains and good order, as well as 
teerning, by Pedro de Mexia : but ours have been writ- 
ten by ſuch mean and wulgar authors, ſo tedious in their 
relations, or rather collections, ſo injudicious in the choice 
of what was fit to be told, or to be let alone, with ſo little 
order, and in ſo wretebed a ſbyle, that as it is a ſhame to 
be ignorant ir the affairs of our own country, ſo it is hardly 
worth the time or pains to be informed; ſince for that end, 
a man muſt read over a libxary, rather than a book; and, 
after all, muſt be content to forget. more than he remembers. 

It is true, ſome parcels or ſhort periods of our hiſtory 


Za ut been teſts by perſons of greatywerth and learning, 


nus ab bonowred. or efteemed in their times; as part of 


Edward IV. and Richard III. by Sir Thomas More; 


Herry VII. by Sir Francis Bacon; Henry VIII. by the 
Lord Herbert; Edward VI. by Sir John Haywood; and 
Queen Elizabeth, by Mr. Camden. Tbere are, beſides 
th-ſc, many voluminous authors of antient times in Latin, 
and of modern in Engliſh, with ſome foreigners, as Froiſ- 
fart and Polidore Virgil; out of all which might be 
framed a full and juſt body of our general hiſtory, if col- 


for ſuch a building. 
Iwill confeſs, I had it in my thoughts at one time of 
ny life, and the moſt proper for ſuch a work, to make an 
abridement 
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N obriagment of our Engliſh Story, having obſerved that 


Mezeray's Abrege of his:own, was more eſteemed, and 
much more read than his larger volume; but thoſe thoughts 
were ſoon diverted by other employments, wherein 1 had 
the hapes, as Well as the intentions, of doing ſome reater 


= ſervices to my country. T have ſince endeavoured to en- 
gage ſome of my friends in the ſame deſign, whom Ithoug hi 
* capable of atcbieving it, but bave not prevailed , ſome 
: pretending modeſty, and others too much valuing eaſe. 

2 T herefore to invite and encourage ſome worthy ſpirit, 
end true lover of our cauntry, to putgue this attempt, I 
| have conſented to the publiſhing of this Introduction to the 
3 Hiſtory of England, wherein I have traced a ſhort account 


of this and, the names, the inhabitants, and conſti- 
tions thereof, from the firſt originals, as far as I could 
find any ground of probable ſtory, or of fair conjecture; 
fince philoſophers tell us, That ws 5 hed, be ſail to kndew 
tÞings well, who dots mt know tbem in their beginning. I 
have further deduced it through the great and memorable 
changes of names, people, cuſtoms, and laws that paſſed 
here, until the end f the firft Norman reign, whith 
made the laſt and great period of this kingdom, leaving 
the ſucceſſions and conſtitutions, ſince that time, ſo fixed 
and eftabliſhed, as to have laſted for the ſpace of above 
fix hundred years, without any confiderable alteration 
from jo long a courſe of time, or ſuch variety of events, 
as have ſince arrived in the world. 

1 bave hereby. beaten through all the rough and Zark 
ways to his journey; the reſt lies fair and eaſy, through 
a plain and open country; and 1 ſhall think myſelf happy, 
to ſee it well purſued by ſome abler hand, for the honour 
of our nation, and the fatisfafion of our own, as well 
as foreign readers, who ſhall be (curious to know our 
ftary. I wiſh it may be performed with the ſame good 
intentions, and with much better ſucceſs, than this ſmall 
endeavour of mine. 
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RITAIN was by the ancients accounted the 
| greateſt iſland of the known world, and, for 
# aught is yet certain, may be fo ſtill, notwith- 
ſtanding the later diſcoveries of Madagaſcar and 
Japan, which are by ſome brought into competition, 
It extends from north to ſouth about ten degrees, 
and about two hundred miles in the breadth of its 
moſt extended angles. It was anciently called Albion, 
which ſeems to have been ſoftened from Alpion, the 
word Alp in ſome of the original weſtern languages, 
ſignifying generally very high lands or hills, as this iſle 
appears to thoſe who approach it from the conti- 
nent. But of thoſe times there is no certainty remains 
in ſtory, more than that it was ſo called, and very little 
known to the reſt of the world, 
By the Romans, and ſome time before Cæſar, it was 


called Britannia; concerning which name very much 
debate, 
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debate, and no agreement, has been among the modern 
learned of our country, or of others. After raking 
into all the rubbiſh of thoſe authors, that which ſeems 
to me moſt probable is, that the ſtrangers who came 
over into this iſland upon the ſcore of traffick, from the 
coaſts of Gaul or Germany, called the inhabitants by 
one common name of Briths, given them from the cuſ- 
tom among them of painting their naked bodies and 
ſmall ſhiclds with an azure blue, which by them was 
called Brith, and diſtinguiſhed them from ſtrangers who 
came among them: from this name of the inhabitants, 
the Romans, upon their invaſions, conqueſts, and co- 
Jonies eſtabliſhed in Gaul, which brought them firſt ac- 
quainted with this iſland, called it Britannia, by giving 
a Latin termination to a barbarous name, and the 
ſame which appears to have been uſual with them, by 
the appellations of many other countries, that fell un- 
der their commerce or conquelts, as Mauritania, Lu- 
ſitania, Aquitania, and ſeveral others commonly known. 
The curious may obſerve this care of the Romans, in 
giving their own terminations to many barbarous coun- 
tries, and forming eaſy and pleafant ſounds out of the 
harſheſt and moſt offenſive to ſuch elegant tongues and 
ears as theirs: I ſhall inſtance only in three, among 
many more, that are obvious to ſuch as pleaſe them- 
ſelves with theſe ſpeculations. The province of Bri- 
tain in France was called among the natives Al Mor, 
which ſignified ad mare, or near the ſea; from this the 
Romans called it Armorica. The iſle between the 
branches of the Rhine, which divide for ſome diſtance 
before they fall into the ſea, was called by the Old 
Germans Vat Awe, which ſignifies fat or fruitful earth; 
and from this was framed the Latin word Batavia. 
The north-eaſt part of Scotland was by the natives 
called Cal Dun, which ſignifies a hill of hazel, with 
which it was covered; from whence the Romans gave 
it the name of Caledonia : all which have laſted in 
their language to this day. The 
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The Britains were little known abroad, before the 
firſt entrance of the Romans into their iſle, or the pre- 
parations and enquiries they made in order to that expe- 
dition: the coaſts only oppoſite to Gaul and Belgium 
were frequented by merchants from thence, who came 
thereby acquainted with them, but little with the in- 
land provinces: and theſe were the men from whom 
Cæſar drew his beſt intelligence concerning the coun- 

he intended to invade. 

All that we find related of them by any credible 
witneſſes or authority, before the Romans entered, is, 
that the whole country was filled with infinite numbers 
of people, mightily abounding in all ſorts of cattle or 
beaſts, both wild and tame; their houſes poorly built, 
and ſcattered all over the country, without obſervance 
of order or diſtance, by which villages are compoſed; 
but the Britains were placed as every man liked, and 
at ſmaller or greater diſtances, as they were invited by 
the fertility of ſoil, or the convenience of wood or of 
water. They lived moſt upon milk, or fleſh which 
they got by hunting; little upon corn, which was not 
in much eſteem or plenty among them. What cloaths 
they wore to cover any parts of their bodies, were 
uſually of the ſkins of beaſts; but much of their body, 
as arms, legs, and thighs, was left naked; and in 
many of them, all; what was naked, was painted 
with blue. This was univerſal among them, whether 
eſteemed an adornment, or terror to their adver- 
ſaries, or to diſtinguiſh them from all their neigh- 
bours that came among them, as friends or as 
enemies. | 

Theirtowns were moſt upon their coaſts, and founded 
for the advantage of havens, and the recourſe of ſtran- 
gers from the continent, to buy and fell, or ex- 
change wares with thoſe of the iſland, Theſe inhabi- 
tants were much more civilized than thoſe of the in- 
land country, by the commerce and anne of 

other 
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other nations, eſpecially the Gauls, who had long be- 
fore been civilized by the Roman colonies. 'The com- 
modities exported out of the iſle, were chiefly hides 
and tin; which laſt was peculiar to this country, and 
in much uſe abroad, both in nearer and remoter re- 
gions, where this iſland was chiefly known by the pro- 
duct of this commodity, conveyed among them at to 
great diſtances, and ſo much in requeſt. Some ſilver 
they had, but none in common ule, as having few 
mines, and little knowledge how to improve them, 
either in the digging or refining : pearls they had too, 
and frequently found among them, but neither clear, 
nor coloured like thoſe of the orient, and therefore in 
low eſteem among the Romans; but little iron, and 
that uſed either for arms, or for rings, which was a 
ſort of money current amoneſt them; the reſt was of 
braſs, which was brought from abroad, and employed 
only for this ule. 

Their language, cuſtoms, and religion were generally 
the ſame with thoſe of the Gauls, before the Roman 
conqueſts in that province, which were much earlier 
than in Britain : this affinity made them trequently 
aſſiſt the Gauls upon the coaſts, in their wars againſt 
the Romans, and gave the firſt occaſion of Cæſar's in- 
vading Britain for revenge and ſatety, as well as con- 
quzlt and glory. 

Their government was like that of the ancient Gauls, 
of ſeveral ſmall nations under ſeveral petty princes, 
which ſeem the original governments of the world, 
and deduced from the natural force and right of a pa- 
ternal dominion : ſuch were the Hords among the 
Goths, the Clans in Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 
Whether theſe ſmall Britiſh principalities deſcended by 
ſucceſſion, or were elected by the advantages of age, 
wiſdom, or valour in the families of the Prince, is not 
recorded. But upon great or common dangers, the 
chief commander of all their forces, was choſen by 
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common conſent in general aſſemblies ; as Cæſar re- 
lates of Caſſivelaunus againſt his invaſion. The ſame 
was done upon their revolts againſt the Roman colo- 
nies, under Caractacus and Voadicea ; for among them 
women were admitted to their principalities and gene- 
ral commands, by the right of ſucceſſion, nobility of 
birth, or eminence of other qualities. 

Their forces conſiſted chiefly in their foot, and yet 
they could draw great numbers of horſe into the field 
upon great occaſions ; they hkewiſe uſed chariots in 
fight, which, with ſhort ſcythes faſtened to the ends 
of the axletrees, gave cruel wounds, great terror, 
made fierce charges upon the ranks of their enemies, 
and were of much force to break, or to diſorder them. 
Their common arms were {mall ſhields, but very large 
ſwords, which expreſſed more deſire of wounding their 
enemies than defending themlelves. They were 
eſtcemed a very brave and fierce people, till their bo- 
dies came to be ſoftened, and their courage debaſed 
by the luxury, as well as ſervitude, which the Romans 
introduced among them. 

In their religion and their laws, they were wholly 
governed by their Druids, as were the ancient Gauls, 
whoare ſaid to have been turniſhed with the chiefeſt and 
moſt learned of theirs, out of Britain, eſteemed the 
nuciery tor the ancient Druids, ſo renowned in ſtory: 
theſe were the only perſons of any ſort of learning in 
thele nations, which was derived by long tradition 
among them, conliſted in the obſervation of the hea- 
vens, knowledge of the ſtars and their courſes, and 
thereby the preſages of many events, or at leaſt ſeaſons 
whereby the vulgar 1s chiefly concerned. The reſt was 
their doctrines of religion, forms of divine worſhip, 
and inſtructions in morality, which conſiſted in juſtice 
and fortitude. Their lives were {imple and innocent, 
in woods, caves, and hollow trees; their food, of acorns, 
berries, or other maſt ; their drink, water ; which 
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made them reſpected and admired, not only for know- 
ing more than other men, but for deſpiſing what all 
others valued and purſued; and by their great virtue 
and temperance, they were ſuffered patiently to reprove 
and correct the vices and crimes, from which them- 
ſelves were free. All this together gave them ſuch au- 
thority and veneration among the people, that they 
were not only the prieſts, but the judges too, through- 
out the nation. No laws were inſtituted by princes or 
common aſſemblies, without the propoſal or approba- 
tion of the Druids : no perion was puniſhed by bonds, 
ſtrokes, or death, without the judgment and ſentence 
of the Druids : from a belief, that men would never 
ſubmit to the loſs of their liberties, or their lives, un- 
leſs they believed it was inflicted upon them by a di- 
vine authority. 

One cuſtom there was among the Britains, which 
ſeems peculiar to themſelves, and not found in the 
ſtories of any other nations, either civil, or barbarous, 
which was a ſociety of wives among certain numbers, 
and by common conſent. Every man married a ſingle 
woman, who was always after and alone eſteemed his 
wife: but it was uſual for five or ſix, ten or twelve, 
or more, either brothers or friends, as they could agree, 
to have all their wives in common : encounters hap- 
pened among them as they were invited by deſire, or 
tavoured by opportunity. Every woman's children 
were attributed to him that had married her, bur all 
had a ſhare in the care and defence of the whole ſo- 
ciety, ſince no man knew which were his own. Though 
this cuſtom be alledged as a teſtimony how ſavage or 
barbarous a people the Britains were, yetI knownot twhy 
it ſhould appear more extravagant than the community 
of women in ſome other countries; the deflouring of 
virgins by the prieſt the firſt night of their marriage; 
the unlimited number of wives and concubines not 
to mention the marriage of ſiſters, among the ancient 
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Egyptians and Athenians, and the borrowing and lend- 
ing of wives among the Romans. On the other ſide, 
it may be alledged for ſome excuſe of theſe our anceſ- 
tors, that by ſuch a cuſtom they avoided the common 
milchiets, of jealouſy, the injuries of adultery, the con- 
finement of ſingle marriages, the luxury and expence 
of many wives or concubines, and the partiality of 
parents in the education of all their own children: 
all which are conſiderations that have fallen under the 
care of many famous lawgivers. But the beſt excuſe 
was made upon this occaſion by a Britiſh woman (in 
the time of Severus) who being grown familiar with 
Julia Auguſta, and other chief ladies of that court, 
and having obſerved what paſſed there behind the cur- 
tain, was one day reproached for this cuſtom of the 
Britains, as infamous in the women as well as barba- 
rous in the men. She anſwered coldly, We do that 
openly with the beſt of our men, which you do privately 
with the worſt of yours. However it be, ſuch were the 
people and the cuſtoms of Britain, when the Romans 
firſt invaded their iſland under the enſigns of Julius 
Czſar. This famous Roman leader, then governor of 
Gaul, after having ſubdued all that province, and the 
bordering parts of Germany, was the firſt we read of 
with any certainty, that entered Britain with foreign 
arms. His forces were compoſed of Germans, Bata- 
vians, and Gauls, beſides the beſt of his old Roman le- 
gions: yet in two expeditions he made into this iſland, 
he rather increaſed the glory than the dominion of 
Rome; and gave Britain the honour of being the laſt 
triumph of that mighty republic, which had before ſub 
dued and reduced into provinces ſo many kingdoms 
and commonwealths in Europe, Aſia, and America. 
The Britains with their naked troops made a brave 
oppoſition againſt the veteran army, in many fierce 
encounters, with mutual loſſes, and various ſucceſſes; 
till diſſention entering among the ſeveral princes, ſome 
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of them, jealous of Caſſivelaunus, or his greatneſs, fled 


over to Cæſar, ſubmitted to the Romans, and deſired 
their protection. Others followed their example, till 
Caſſivelaunus, weakened by theſe deſertions, reſolved 
likewiſe to make the beſt terms he could for himſelf 
and the reſt; he ſends to Cæſar, acknowledges the 
Roman ſtate, agrees upon a certain tribute, and de- 
livers hoſtages. And here began the fate of Britain to 
make way for foreign conqueſts by their diviſions at 
home. 

The Romans were pleaſed with the name of a new 
conqueſt, and glad to end an adventure with ſome ho- 
nour, which they found was not further to be purſued 
without long time, and much danger; and having 
diſcovered, rather than ſubdued the fouthern parts 
only of the iſland, returned into Gaul with their whole 
forces, and left the Britains to their own cuſtoms, 
laws, and governments. 

Cæſar being eitcemed the belt w riter, as well as the 
greateſt captain of his age, or, perhaps, of any other, 
has, with his own pen, left us the beſt account, not 
only of this enterprize, but of this iſland roo, till then 
little known to the reſt of the world. | 

Thoſe tales we have of what paſſed there before his 
time, of Brute and his Trojans, of many adventures 
and ſucceſſions, are covered with the ruſt of time, or 
involved in the vanity of fables, or pretended tradi- 
tions; which ſeem to all men obſcure or uncertain, 
but to me forged at pleaſure, by the wit or folly of 
their firſt authors, and not to be regarded. 

From the firſt entrance of Cæſar's triumphant arms, 
we have ſome conſtant light in the ſtory of Britain, 
though often very weak and uncertain, from the ob- 
ſcurity of thoſe barbarous nations, who invaded the 
northern parts of the iſland; and from the ignorance 
of thoſe illiterate ages, that paſſed from the decay to 
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the reſtoration of the Greek and Roman languages and 
learning, in the weſtern parts of Europe. 

As the Roman conqueſts advanced in this iſland du- 
ring the reigns of ſo many emperors, the braveſt of 
the natives, who could not endure that ſubjection, re- 
tired into the mountainous and rocky parts of Wales 
and Cornwall, where they preſerved their liberty ſome 
time longer; but fell at laſt, with the reſt, into the 
common ſervitude. But the greateſt numbers and of 
the hardieſt bodies, as well as courage, among the Bri- 
tains, after many brave attempts tor defence of their 
country and liberty, and many defeats by the invincible 
Romans, ſtill retired northward from the incroach- 
ments of the conqueror, till they were at laſt beaten 
out into the rough and ſavage parts, beyond the two 
fryths, where the Romans afterwards built a wall. 
Theſe native Britains were by them called Pits, from 
the cuſtom they ſtill retained of painting their bodies 
and their ſhields. And this ] take for the moſt probable 
account of the nation ſo termed by the Romans (for 
among themſelves they were called Albions) ; though 
much pains and invention has been employed by many 
authors, to make them a toreign race of people, who, 
from they knew not what country, and at they know 
not what time, invaded and poſſeſſed Caledonia, or the 
northern parts of Scotland. 

It is more difficult to ſind out the original of the 
Scots, or the time of their entrance upon thoſe north- 
weſt regions; but as far as can be gathered out of the 
duſt or rubbiſh of ſuch barbarous times and writings, 
and what remains full of known appellations and events, 
it ſeems probable, that vaſt numbers of a ſavage peo- 
ple, called Scyths, at ſome certain time, began and 
archieved the conqueſt of the northern parts both of 
Britain and Ireland, and by an eaſy change of the 
words, were called Scots; and from them, thoſe two 
countries were called Scotia Major and Scotia Minor. 
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Whether the Scots landed firſt in Ireland or Scotland, 
I leave diſputed and undetermined among their au— 
thors : but it ſeems agreed, that both thoſe countrics 
were, for ſome courle of time, ſtyled Scotiz, and that 
both the north-welt parts of Scotland, as well as Ire- 
land, were called Ierne. I am apt to conjecture, that 
when theſe Scots ſeated themſelves in thoſe parts of 
Scotland, they divided themlelves into two races or 
nations, whereof thoſe who inhabited the north-eaſt 
parts, called themſelves Albion Scots, the name of the 
natives there being then Albins; and the reſt who poſ- 
ſeſſed the north-welt parts, were called Iren-Scots, from 
a river of that country, which gave it the name of 
Ierne; and this name was communicated to all the reſt 
of that race, who conquered and poſſeſſed the north 


of Ireland, which from them was ſtyled by the Saxons 


Iren-land, and by abbreviation, Ireland. And the 
original name ſeems to have belonged rather to thoſe 
parts of Scotland than Ireland, ſince it is given us by 
the ancienteſt Latin verſe that mentions it, with the 
epithet of glacialis Ierne, which agrees little with the 
climate of Ireland. 

That theſe fierce invaders were Scythians or Scyths 
(which was their vulgar 2 is probably con- 


jectured, if not aſcertained, not only from their name, 


but from the ſeat of that content which is W 
to the north of Scotland: this is Norway, and is the 
utmoſt weſtern province of that vaſt northern region, 
which extends from thence to the fartheſt bounds of 
Tartary upon the eaſtern ocean, and was by the anci- 
ents comprehended in the general appellation of Scy- 
thia, as well as divided into ſeveral other barbarous 
names and countries. Beſides, it is both uſual and ra— 
tional, that ſuch great tranſmigrations of people foul 
be made from a worſe to a better climate or ſoil, ra- 
ther than to a worſe, which makes this probable, 0 
have proceeded from Norway, than fron the lower 
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at.d more fertile parts of Germany; and the iſland 
which 1s the neareſt part of land to that continent of 
Norway, retains {till the name of Schetland, as the firſt 
point which 1s reported to have been touched by the 
Scots, or Scyths, in this navigation. 

Another argument may be drawn from ſeveral cuſ- 
toms full remaining among the old northern Iriſh, 
which are recorded to have been anciently among ſome 
of the Scythian nations, removing their houſes or creats 
from one place to another, according to the ſeaſon: 
burning of their corn, inſtead of beating or treading 
in other countries: cating blood they drew from liv- 
Ing cattle : feeding generally upon milk, and uſing 
little other huſbandry, beſides the paſture and breed 
of cattle, To this is added, that the mantle or plad, 
ſeems to have been the garment in uſe among the 
Weſtern Scythians, as they continue ſtill among the 
Northern Iriſh, and the Highland Scots. 

For their language, it muſt be confeſſed, there is 
not left the leaſt trace by which we may ſeek out the 
original of this nation ; for it is neither known, nor 
recorded to have been uſed any where elſe in the world, 
beſides Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
Ifle of Man, and mult be allowed to be an original lan- 
guage, without any affinity to the old Britiſh, or any 
other upon the continent, and, perhaps, with leſs mix- 
ture than any other of thoſe original languages yet 
remaining 1n any parts of Europe. The conjecture 
raiſed of its having come from Spain, becauſe ſome 
Spaniſh words are obſerved in it, appears too light to 
be regarded, when thoſe very words are of the modern 
Spaniſh, which is a language not above ſeven or eight 
hundred years old, and compounded chiefly out of 
old Roman and Gothic, with a later intruſion of the 
Saracen among them: and yet I know no better ground 
than this for the other tradition of Ireland having been 
anciently planted from Spain, and efteem the few 
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Spaniſh words to have been introduced only by traffic 
of the ſouth-weſt parts of Ireland to Spain. 

It ſeems probable, that from what part ſoever of 
the continent this nation failed upon this adventure, 
they were driven away by the force or tear of ſome 
other invaders, and in ſo great numbers, that the na- 
tives remaining, neither preſerved any where their 
name or langue ge, but were either dettroyed by the 
conqucrors, or blended into the maſs of the new na- 
tions, who ſeated themſelves in their country, as we 
find the old Britiſh to have been in England, by the 
conqueſts and inundations of the Saxons. 

The time of this expedition is yet leſs in view; nor 
does Buchanan, or any other author, that I know of, 
pretend to tell, or ſo much as conjecture farcher, than 
upon a ſuppoſition of the Scots coming firſt out of Ire- 
land, without alledging any authority for that neither. 
I know no way of making any gueſſes at a matter ſo 
obſcure, without recourle to the Runic learning and 
ſtories, by which we find, that the Aſiatic Scythians, 
under the name of Getes or Goths, and the conduct of 
Odin their Captain (their lawgiver at ſirſt, and after- 
wards one of their gods) are eſteemed to have begun 
their expedition into the north. weſt parts of Europe, 
about the time that the Roman arms began firſt to 
make a great noiſe, and give great fears in Aſia, which 
was in the reigns of Antiochus firſt, and then of Mi- 

thridates. How long the arms of Odin and his ſuc- 

ceſſors were employed i in the conqueſt and ſettlement 
of that vaſt kingdom, which contained all the tracts 
of country ſurrounding the Baltic ſea, is not agreed 
upon in the Runic ſtories; but it is neceſſary, Norway 
muſt have been the laſt they poſſeſſed in their weſtern 
progreſs; and I am apt to think, the Scyths may have 
been driven by them to ſeek nearer ſeats in our iſlands, 
and that it is probable to have been ſome time of the firſt 
century. Whenever it was, it ſeems more agreed, that 
after 
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after the firſt entrance of the Scots into Caledonia, 
they ſubdued much of the country, mingled with the 
reſt of the native Picts, continued long to infeſt the 
frontier parts of the Roman colonies in Britain, with 
great fierceneſs, and many various events; and would 
poſſibly have made much greater noiſe and impreſ- 
ſions upon the Romans, if their greater numbers had 
not been drawn another way, by ſo great a drain as 
that of Ireland; which they totally conquered, and 
long poſſeſſed. 

This is the beſt account I have been ever able to 
give myſelf of theſe ancient times and events in the 
northern parts of our iſlands, being a matter that has 
employed ſo many unſkilful pens in ſo much idle traſh, 
and worthleſs ſtuff, as they have left upon it; but all 
involved in ſuch groundleſs traditions and vanity of 
fables, ſo obſcured by the length of time, and dark- 
neſs of unlearned ages, or covered over with ſuch groſs 
forgeries, made at pleaſure by their firſt inventors, 
that I know few ancient authors upon this ſubject, 
worth the pains of peruſal, and of dividing or refining 
ſo little gold out of ſo much coarſe ore, or from 10 
much droſs. And I have the rather made this excur- 
fon, becauſe I have met with nothing in ſtory more 
obſcure, and often obſerved with wonder, that we 
ſhould know leſs of Ireland, than of any other country 
in Europe: for, beſides its having been anciently 
planted by the Scots, and taken their name, and then 
after ſeveral centuries, been ſubdued, and much of it 
planted by the Danes ; we know nothing certain of the 
affairs or revolutions of chat iſland, till the Engliſn be- 
gan their conqueſts there, under the enſigns ol Henry 
the Second. For the Daniſh eſtabliſhments there, we 
neither know the time nor the manner they either be- 
gan or ended; though many monuments ſtill remain 
ot the towns and caſtles they built, and many records 
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among ſome families in Denmark, of the lands and 
poſſeſſions they long held and enjoyed in Ireland. 

I ſhall now return to that part of our iſland, which 
was more properly by the Romans termed Britannia, was 
conquered by the victorious arms, and reduced into a 
province by the wiſe inſtitutions of that renowned na- 
tion; and having once found the end of the thread, it 
will be caſy to wind off the bottom; and being a ſub- 


ject treated by ſo many authors, and pretty well agreed, 


I ſhall trouble myſelf no farther, than to continue the 
thread as it leads through the ſeveral revolutions that 
have happened in this noble iſland, till the laſt Norman 
period, by which the preſent ſucceſſion and govern- 
ments ſeem to have been eſtabliſned, and have ever 
ſince continued. 

The Roman arms entered Britain under the firſt and 
moſt renowned of their emperors, which was Julius 
Czlar : but it was not a quarry worth ſuch an eagle, 
and ſo left by him to be purſued by the lieutenants of 
the ſucceeding emperors. 

The ſecond expedition into Britain was made by 
Claudius, under the conduct of Plautius, and purſued 
under Oſtorius, and other Roman commanders, with 
great ſucceſſes. The ſouthern coaſts, with moſt of the 
inland parts thereunto adjacent, were wholly ſubdued 
and ſecured by fortifying camps, building caſtles, and 
planting many colonies. The reſt ſeemed at a gaze, 
and to promiſe ſubmiſſions at the firſt, rather than any 
diſturbances, to the progreſs of the Roman arms. Tull 
provoked by the oppreſſion of ſome of the Prætors, 
and their corrupt officers, the Britains towards the 
north, made head under Caractacus, and continued for 
nine years, not only a brave defence, but threatened 
ſome fatal dangers to the Roman colonies, till in a de- 
ciſive battle, by the advantage of armed and diſci- 
plined veteran ſoldiers, againſt looſe troops of naked 
men, the Britains were totally vanquiſhed, Caractacus 


taken 
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taken priſoner, and ſent to make a paat of a famous 
Britiſh triumph at Rome. Yet one ſtrong endeavour 
more was made for their liberty, in the time of Nero; 
when Paulinus going with the beſt part of his army 
to ſubdue the iſle of Angleſey, the Britains preſuming 
upon ſo great a diſtance between the governor and his 
colonies, made a general inſurrection under Voadicea, 
fell upon the Romans in all places, took their caſtles, 
deſtroyed the chief ſeats of their power at London and 
Verulam, and purſued their advantages with ſuch 
ſlaughter and revenge, that above ſeventy thouſand 
Romans or their auxiliaries, were killed by the fury 
of this general revolt : yet Paulinus returning with his 
army, encountered the Britiſh forces in a ſet battle, 
overthrew their whole powers, purſued his victor 
with the ſlaughter of eighty thouland ; forceth Voa- 
dicea to poiſon herſelf in deſpair : and here ended, not 
only the Britiſh liberties, but their very hopes too, or 
any conſiderable attempts ever to recover them. 
Under Veſpaſian and Domitian, Julius Agricola firſt 
diſcovered it to be an ifland, ſailing round it with his 
Nicets, and extended and pacified the bounds of his pro- 
vince to the neck of land between the two fryths about 
Sterling and Glaſgow ; and returning, applied himſelf 
to the arts of peace and civil inſtitutions, brought in 
the uſe of the Roman laws and cuſtoms, habits and 
arms, language and manners, baths and feaſts, ſtudies 
and learning : by all which he pretended to ſoften the 
minds, and change the very natures of barbarous 
people, very difficult to be ſubdued by other means, 
how violent ſoever. This wile council, purſued by 
his ſucceſſors in the government, ſucceeded ſo well, 
that the Romans had little trouble afterwards in Bri- 
tain, beſides the defence of their province upon the 
northern borders. | | 
After theſe eſtabliſhments, the Romans called all 
that part of the iſland lying northward from the two 
fryths, 
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fryths, Caledonia, leaving the name of Britannia to the 
reſt, which was reduced to their obedience, and from 
that time remained a Roman province. To defend it 
from the irruptions of theſe fierce and numerous people 
on the north ſide, Agricola began, and in ſome man- 
ner finiſhed, a wall or vallum, upon that narrow ſpace 
of land that lies between the two fryths or bays of the 
eaſtern and weſtern ſeas, upon which Glaſgow and 
Sterling are ſeated. He fortified this paſs between the 
two points, with towers and ramparts, to make it de- 
fenſible againſt thoſe barbarous nations who inhabited 
the northern fide of that country, which the Romans 
eſteemed not worth the conquering, and provided only 
for ſecurity of the reſt of the iſland. Many ruins of 
this vallum were lately, and for ought I know, may 
be ſtill remaining; and among the reſt, a ſmall round 
tower built of ſtone, but ſo exactly cut, as every one 
to join into another, with admirable art and firmneſs, 
though without any uſe of mortar or iron. And this 
was elteemed to have been a temple of Terminus, and 
builtthere as the utmoit bounds of the Roman province. 
This wall was afterwards repaired and ſtronger forti- 
fied by Adrian and Severus: nor is it indeed agreed b 
authors which of them began or finiſhed it, and vihe- 
ther the laſt made not another vallum between the two 
ſeas more ſouthward, and of a much greater length: 
but, I think, the firſt more probable. However, this 
was a defence intended and atchieved by the Romans, 


againſt thoſe bold and brave remainders of the northern 


Britains, aſſiſted by the Scots, who yet frequently 1 in- 
vaded and infeſted the province, during the time the 
Romans held this iſland, which was till the reign of 
Honorius, and for the {pace of about tour hundred 
and ſixty years. 

Upon the diviſions in the Roman empire, which was 
grown a prey to their armies, and commonly difpoſ-'! 
by their inconſtant humours, the pretenders n 
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fought their battles, and decided their quarrels in Gal- 
lia, as well ſeveral of the commanders there who ar- 
rived at the empire, as ſcveral others who fell in the 
purſuit of that fatal purple, and left only the name of 
tyrants behind them in the ſtories of that age. For the 
aſſiſtance of theſe factions, the Britiſh legions were at 
ſeveral times and occaſions drawn away into Gaul, and 
with them great numbers of the braveſt of the Britiſh 
youth, who were affectionate to the Roman govern- 
ment, and inſtructed in their language, manners, and 
diſcipline of their arms. As the Roman forces de- 
creaſed in Britain, the Picts and Scots ſtill the more 
boldly infeſted the northern parts, croſſing the fryths, 
and hovering about the coaſts in little boats of wicker 
covered with leather, filled all where they came with 
ſpoil and ſlaughter, till repelled by what remained of 
the Roman forces, they retired ſtill into their northern 
neſt, watching for the next occaſion of invaſion, and 
revenge upon the neighbouring Britains, whenever the 
Romans were drawn away into remoter parts of the 
iſland, Theſe enterprizes were often repeated, and 
as often repreſſed, for ſome time, till, in the reign of 
the ſecond Valentinian, upon the mighty inundations 
of thoſe barbarous northern nations, which, under the 
names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman 


empire with infinite numbers, fury, and danger to 


Rome itſclf, all the Roman legions were at laſt drawn 
out of Britain, with molt of the Britains that were fit 
for military ſervice, to rclieve the emperor, who 
was purſued by the Goths into Piedmont, and there 
beſieged in a ſtrong paſſage or town he pretended to 
defend. 

The Romans taking their laſt leave of this province 
here, left the Britains to their own government, and 


choice of their own Kings and leaders, with the beſt 


inſtructions for the exerciſe of their arms and diſcipline, 
and the repairs and defence of the wall, or rampart, 


they 
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they had raiſed againſt their northern foes. But theſe, 
finding the whole country deferted by the Roman 
bands, exhauſted of their own braveſt youth, and 
weakened by their new diviſions, began to pour in 
greater numbers than ever into the northern parts, and 
ravaged all before them, with greater rage and fury. 
The poor Britains ſent over their miſerable epiſtle for 
relief (ſtill upon record) to the renowned Ætius, who 
had by ſeveral famous ſucceſſes, tor a time, repelled the 
violence of the Gothic arms; which was addreſſed in 
theſe words: To Etius thrice conſul : The groans 
« of the Britains ; and told him, after other lament- 
able complaints, That the barbarous people drove 
« them to the ſea, and the ſea back to the barbarous 
<« people; between which they had only left the choice 
« of thoſe two deaths, either to be killed by the one, 
« or drowned by the other.” But having no hopes 
given them by the Roman general, of any ſuccours 
trom that ſide, they began to conſider what other na- 
tion they might call over to their relief. 

The Saxons were one branch of thoſe Gothic nations, 
which ſwarming from the northern hive, had, under 
the conduct of Odin, poſſeſſed themſelves anciently of 
all thoſe mighty tracts of land that ſurround the Bal- 
tic ſea. A branch of theſe, under the name of Suevi 
(from whom the Baltic was of old called Mare Suevi- 
cum) had ſome time before Cæſar's wars in Gaul, in- 
vaded and ſubdued very large extended terricories in 
Germany, from the coaſt of the north-weit ocean to the 
{outh-eaſtern parts, whereof Swabia ſtill retains the me- 
mory and the name. Theſe Suevi, or Suabi, where, for 
their ſtrength and valour, grown ſo formidable to all 
the German nations they had conquered, and forced to 
ſeek new ſeats, that thoſe upon the Rhine ſending am- 
baſſadors to Cæſar, told him, „They would neither 
« {cek war with the Romans, nor avoid it; that they 
e eſteemed themſelves as valiant as any other nation, 
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<« excepting only the Suevi, from whom the very im- 


„ mortal gods were not a match.” Theſe Suevi be- 


came afterwards divided into two ſeveral nations, and 
by limits agreed between them. Thoſe towards the 
ſouth-eaſt of Germany were called Francs, from their 
oreat love of liberty, and their valour in preſerving it, 
and never ſubmitting to the Roman ſubjection, as many 
other German nations had done : theſe, upon the fatal 
decline of that empire, invaded Gaul, under the lead- 
ing of Pharamond; and under the ſucceeding kings of 
his race, conquered the whole province, andeitabliſhed 
that noble and ancient kingdom of France. 

The other branch of the Suevi poſleſſed themſelves 
of all thoſe tracts of land in Germany that lie between 


the Elve and the Lower Rhine, had extended their ſeats 


all over the coaſts of the north-weſt ſea ; and from 
thence exerciſed their arms and fierce courages, in all 
forts of ſpoils and piracics, not only upon merchants, 
or traders at ſea, but upon the maritime coaſts of 
Britain, oppoſite to thoſe countries about the mouth of 
the Rhine, or thereunto adjacent. Theſe fierce people 
were called Saxons from a weapon generally uſed among 
them, and made like a ſcythe, with the edge reverſed, 
which in their language were termed Scaxes. 


To theſe Vortigern, choſen king by the deſerted and 


afflicted Britains, made addreſs for aid againſt the Picts 
and Scots, who had now made inroads as far as Trent. 
Their deſires of relief, and offers of ſeats in Britain, 
were ſoon accepted and granted by the Saxons; who, 
under the conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, of the race of 
Odin, came over with great numbers to the aſſiſtance 
of the Britains, in the year 450. They joined with 
the natives at firſt, as friends and- alles, had the iſle 
of Thanet aſſigned them at their landing; and upon 
occaſion of greater numbers, the county of Kent for 
their colony and habitation. They marched againſt the 
Picts and Scots, and, in conjunction with the Britiſh 

arms, 
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arms, overthrew their forces in ſeveral battles or en- 
counters with thoſe cruel ravagers, and beat them 
back into the moſt northern parts of the province. 
After this, by conſent of the Britains, Hengiſt and 
Horſa ſent for their two ſons, or near kinſmen, to 
come over with a new army of Saxons, by ſea, into 
thoſe northern parts; who ſeated their colony about 
Northumberland, upon pretence of guarding that fron- 
tier againſt the Picts and Scots, and their incurſions 
upon the Britains, which they did with great bravery 
and ſucceſſes; and thereby left thoſe nations contented, 
or forced, to bound their territories with thoſe rough | 
and mountainous countries that lie between the two 
ſeas, near the river Tweed, and which ever ſince con- 
tinued as the borders between the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, into which the illand came af- 
terwards to be divided. 

The province, now delivered and ſecured from their 
ancient foes, diſſenſions began to ariſe between the 
Britains and their new allies : the Saxons valued too 
high the aſſiſtance they had given, and the Britains, 
perhaps, too low what they had received; till the firſt, 
allured by fo fair a prey, and the fertile ſoil of fo ſweet 
a country, inviting {till greater numbers from the con- 
tinent, eſtabliſhed two Saxon kingdoms, one in the 
ſouthern, and the other in the northern parts; and 
from both theſe ſides invaded the Britains, who, fot 
ſome time, defended themſelves and their hberties, 
with various ſucceſſes, and with the greater hatred and 
diſtinction, the Saxons being all Pagans, and the Bri- 
tiſh generally Chriſtians; which relic on ſeems to have 
been planted here in the firſt century, but to have 
taken root, and ſpread, chiefly, under Conſtantius, 
who was long governor of the Roman province here, 
a great favourer of Chriſtianity, and a father of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. 
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In the time of theſe firſt wars between the Saxons 
and Britains, Ambroſius reigned over the laſt; and 
either as general of his armies, or his ſucceſſor in the 
kingdom, Arthur, fo famous in the traditions, or ra- 
ther in the romances of ſucceeding ages, and who is 
{aid to have gained twelve battles over the Saxons, and 
to have left the Britains in the middle of the province, 
for ſome time ſecure from theſe fierce enemies, till 
peace and luxury had again ſoftened them; and by 
new diſſenſions among themſelves, expoſed their whole 
province to become an eaſy prey to ſo fierce and nu- 
merous invaders. The time of King Arthur's reign, 
or atchievements (if any ſuch there were) muſt have 
been between the years 460 and 500. But this whole 
ſtory is left ſo uncertain, or obſcure, by thoſe poor 
writers, who have pretended to leave the tales, rather 
than the hiſtory of thoſe times behind them, that it 
remains in doubt, whether to conſider them as a part 
of the ſtory of that or the fables of ſucceeding ages. 
Whatever there was of plain ſtuff, the embroidery of 
it, with the knights of the round table, their orders 
and their chivalry, and the reſt of that kind, ſeems to 
have been introduced by that vein of the Spaniſh ro- 
mances, which many ages after filled the world with 
ſo much of that idle traſh ; and choſe for the ſubje& 
of them, the adventures and ſucceſſes of the firſt Chriſ- 
tian, pretended, heroes, who renowned ſuch fictitious 
names by extravagant actions or adventures againſt 
the Pagans or the Saracens, either in Spain or other 
parts of Europe and Aſia. And among theſe, it is 
probable, thoſe writers found room for the many le- 
gends of the Britiſh Arthur, and his romantic adven- 
tures againit the heathen Saxons. 

After che year 500, for one century or thereabouts, 
the Saxon forces were employed in ſubduing the mid- 
land parts of Britain, interjacent between their two 
firſt eitabliſhed colonies or kingdoms in the ſouth, 
| or 
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or Kent, and in the north, or about Northumberland; 
and to furniſh men for ſuch atchievements, and the 
new plantation of ſo great tracts of country, after the 
conqueſt and devaſtation of the old, mighty numbers 
of the Saxon race came over into Britain, in ſeyer- 
expeditions, and landing at ſeveral places: that whic... 
is recorded to have made ſudden and eaſy way for their 
final conqueſts, was a treaty they entered into with the 
Britains; where, upon a parley mediated between 
them, three hundred of the chiet of each ſide agreed 
to meet, and conclude the treaty, in a great plain: 
in the midſt of talk and drink, which had part in this 
commerce, the Saxons provoking maliciouſly, and the 
Britains innocently reſenting, fell to quarrel, firſt in 
words, and at laſt to blows : when the Saxons, upon 
a ſign agreed between them, drew out ſhort ſwords 
they had concealed under their upper garments, fell 
upon the unarmed Britains, ſlew their whole number 
in the field, who being the beſt and braveſt of their 
nation, left the reſt expoſed, without heart or head, 
to the fury and progreſs of the Saxon arms. Theſe 
heartened with ſucceſs, and proud of ſo great poſſeſſions 
and territories, invited and allured ſtill greater num- 
bers of their own from abroad: who being of ſeveral 
branches, and from ſeveral coaſts, arrived here under 
ſeveral names; among whom the Angles from Schonen 
and Jutland ſwarmed over in ſuch numbers, that they 
gave a new name at length to this province, which 
from them was called Angle-land, and for eaſter ſound 
England. 

The Saxons purſued their invaſion with courage and 
fierceneſs, equal to the multitudcs of their nation, that 
{warmed over into this iſland, and with ſuch an unin- 
terrupted courſe of fortune and victories, atter the 
year 500, that by the end of the next century they 
had ſubdued the whole body of the province, and 
eſtabliſhed in it ſeyen ſeveral kingdoms, which were 1 
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the writers of thoſe times ſtyled the heptarchy of the 
Saxons. They had expelled the Britains out of the 
Fureſt and beſt of their ancient poſſeſſions, and driven 
their greateſt numbers, who eſcaped the conquerors 
fury, into Wales and Cornwall, countries mountainous 
and barren, encompaſſed on three ſides by the ſea, and 
towards the land of difficult acceſs. Some great colo- 
nies of them wholly abandoned their native country 
to their fierce invaders, ſailed over into the north-weſt 
parts of France, where poſſeſſing new ſeats, they gave 
a new appellation to that peninſula which preſerves 
{till the name and memory of Britain there, though 
about this time almoſt worn out at home. 

This is the account commonly given of the Britiſh 
colonies firſt eſtabliſhing themſelves in that canton of 
Gaul: but there is another given by ſome learned 
. perſons of their own, and drawn, as they ſay, either 
trom ancient archives, or traditions among them, and 
which to me ſeems the moſt probable. When upon the 
Roman wars in Gaul, among leveral pretenders to the 
empire, great numbers of the Britains, as well as Ro- 
man forces in that iſland, were drawn over to aſſiſt the 
contending parties: 1t1s faid, that very great multitudes 
of the Britiſh, having followed the unfortunate ſide, 
retired as faſt as they could to that part of the ſea- 
coaſt neareſt to their iſle, and moſt likely to furniſh 
them with ſhips for their tranſportation; but that the 
miſeries of their native country, from the furious in- 
roads of the Picts and Scots, ſo diſcouraged their re- 
turn, that by conſent of the Gauls their Triends they 
eſtabliſhed themſclves in the fartheſt north- weſt parts 
of that province, which has ſince that time retained 
their language and their name. And this agrees with 
the legend of King Arthur, who is ſaid to have been a 
young prince, or leader, ſeat from the Britains in F rance, 
to aſſiſt their countrymen here againſt the Saxons. 

Whatever the beginnings of this colony were, or at 


what 
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what time, it is at leaſt agreed to have been much 
augmented by the reſort of ſo many Britains as ſought 
refuge there from the Saxon cruelty. 

The weak and poor remainders of the old Britains, 
who were ſcattered among the Saxons in England, were 
wholly ſpoiled of their lands and goods, which were 
fallen under the mercy of the conquerors, who, ſharing 
them all among themſelves, left the remaining Britains 
in a condition of a downright ſervitude, uſed them for 
tilling ground, feeding cattle, and other ſervile works 
in houle or field; ſometimes farming out certain parts 
of land to them, at certain rents or profits, but held 
always at the will and pleaſure of the landlord. The 
children that were born of theſe miſerable people be- 
longed to the lord of the ſoil, like the reſt of the ſtock 
or cattle upon it; and thus began villenage in Eng- 
land, which laſted till the time or end of Henry the 
Seventh's reign. 

Soon after the year 600, the Saxons in England, 
having ended their old quarrel with the Britains, be- 
gan new ones among themſelves ; and, according to 
the uſual circle of human affairs, war ended in peace, 
peace in plenty and luxury, theſe in pride, and pride 
in contention, till the circle ended in new wars. The 
Saxon princes, of the ſeven kingdoms they had erec- 
ted in Britain, fell into emulations of one another's 
greatneſs, diſputes about the bounds of their ſeveral 
principalities, or about ſucceſſions or uſurpations, pre- 
tended or exerciſed in one or other of them: theſe were 
followed by formal wars among them, the ſtronger 
ſwallowing up the weaker ; and theſe having recourſe 
to their neighbours, for defence againſt encroaching 
power, Many fierce encounters, ſieges, battles, ſpoils, 
and devaſtations of country, ſucceeded inthe progreſs 
and deciſion of theſe mutual injuries and invaſions, be- 
tween the Saxon kings, for above two hundred years: 
but the account of them is very poorly given us, with 
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little order or agreement of times or actions, by the 
the few and mean authors of thoſe barbarous and illi- 
terate ages; and, perhaps, the rough courle of thoſe 
Jawleſs times and actions would have been too ignoble 
a ſubject for a good hiſtorian. 

About the year 830, atter many various events and 
revolutions between the ſeveral races of the heptarchy, 
Ecbert, deſcended from the Weſt Saxon kings, having 
inherited molt of the ſucceſſions from the proweſs and 
exploits of his anceſtors, and acquired others by his 
own, became the firſt ſole king or monarch of Eng- 
land, as it now was diſtinguiſhed from the principality 
of Wales poſſeſſed by the old Britains, and from that 
part of the iſland to the north of Tweed poſſeſſed by 
the Picts and Scots, and by the Saxons ot bs by one 
common name of Scotland, 

This famous adventure of the Saxons in England 
was atchieved by the force and confluence of ſuch mul- 
titudes from the coaſt of Germany which hes between 
the Belgic and Baltic ſhores, that ſome parts of their 
native countries were left almoſt diſpeopled, to fill 
again by new ſwarms from the great northern hive, and 
the number of Saxons and Angles, Jutes, and other 
nations that came over, were not only ſufficient to con- 
quer and waſte this whole province, but even to plant 
and people it ſoon again with numerous and new in- 
habitants. So as by them ſucceeded in this iſland, 


not only a change of government, as by the Roman 


arms; but a change of the very people or nation, 
that inhabited or poffeſſed the lands of this whole pro- 
vince: this induced a change likewiſe of names, of 
language, of cuſtoms, of laws, of arms, of diſcipline, 
of poſſeſtions, of titles, of religion, and even of the 
whole face of nature, through this whole kingdom, 
So as we may juſtly date the original of all theſe 
amongſt us, as well as our nation itſelf, from theſe our 
Jaxon \ anceſtors : Britain, which was before a Roman 


province, 
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province, was now grown a Saxon kingdom; and in- 
ſtead of its former name, was called England; the 
language, which was either Latin or Britiſh, was now 

rown wholly Saxon or Engliſh ; the land that was 
before divided into Roman colonies or governments, 
was ſo now into ſhires, with names given to them by 
the Saxons, as they firſt poſſeſſed, or atterwards thought 
fit to diſtinguiſh them. 

The habits in peace, and arms in war, the titles of 
officers in both, as well as of great counſellors to their 
kings, or great proprietors of lands, came to be all 
according to the Saxon forms and uſage. The laws of 
this country, which before were Roman, changed now 
into old Saxon cuſtoms or conſtitutions. Their princes, 
or leaders of their ſeveral nations, became konings or 
kings of the territories they had ſubdued. They re- 
ſerved part of the lands to themſelves for their revenue, 
and ſhared the reſt among their chief commanders by 
great diviſions, and among their ſoldiers by ſmaller 
ſhares. The firſt, who had the great diviſions, were 
called earls or barons; thoſe of the ſmaller were 
knights; and the ſmalleſt of all were freemen, who 
poſſeſſed ſome proportions of free lands, and were 
thereby diſtinguiſhed from the villens, that held no- 
thing but at the will of the landlord. 

In this univerſal transformation, religion itſelf had 
a ſhare, like all the reſt, and received new forms and 
orders, with the new inhabitants, whilſt all that was 
Roman or Briuſh expired together in this country: 
the Britains began early to receive the Chriſtian faith, 
and, as is reported, from ſome of the difciples them- 
{elves : and this was fo propagated among them, that 
when the Romans left the province, they were generally 
Chriſtians, and had their prieſts and biſhops trom that 
ancient and apoſtolic conſtitution. The Saxons were a 
fort of idolatrous pagans, that worſhipped ſeveral gods 
peculiar to themſelves, among whom Woden, Thor, 
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and Frea were the chief, which left their memories ſtill 
preſerved by the common names of three days in the 
week : this religious worſhip they introduced with 
them, and continued long in England, till they ſub- 
dued the Britains, reduced it under their heptarchy of 
Saxon Kings, perſecuted the Britiſh Chriſtians, and 
drove them with their religion 1ato Wales, where 
they continued under their primitive prieſts and bi- 
ſhops, who, with their monks, were all under the ſur- 
intendence of one archprieſt or biſhop of Carleon, 
the bound of the Britiſh principality. About the year 
6oo, Pope Gregory ſent Auſtin the monk to preach the 
noſpel | in England to the heathen Saxons, who, landing 
at Dover, was received with humanity by Ethelbert, 
king of the South Saxons : ; and being admitted, with 
four or five of his companions, as well-meaning men, 
to teach and explain the doctrine and myſteries of Chriſ- 
tianity among theſe ignorant and barbarous people, 
they ſo well ſucceeded, that they converted at firſt 
great numbers of the common ſort, and at length the 
king himſelf, whoſe example gave eaſy way for intro- 
ducing the Chriſtian faith into his whole kingdom, 
which from thence ſpread into all the countries ſubject 
to the Saxon heptarchy. Thus religion came to be 

eſtabliſhed in England, under the rites and forms and 
authority of the Roman church ; by which Auſtin was 
inſtituted chief biſhop in England, and ſeated by the 


Saxon king at Canterbury. But his juriſdiction, though 


admitted in all the Saxon territories, was not received 
by the Britiſh prieſts or people in Wales, though en- 
deavoured by many miſſions from Auſtin and his ſuc- 
ceſiors, and even by wars and perſecution of the Saxons, 


upon the old Britiſh Chriſtians, at the inſtigation of 


the new Romiſh prieſts, in one of which, near -Carleon, 
twelve hundred of the poor * monks are ſaid to 
have been ſlaughtered, while they were apart in the 
field ar their prayers for the ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
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With this account of a new face and ſtate of perſons 
and of things, both natural, civil, and religious, eſta- 
bliſhed in England, I return to the period I left, of 
the Saxon heptarchy, which, being extinguiſhed by 
long and various revolutions among themſelves, made 
way for the reign of Ecbert, the firſt ſole king or mo- 
narch of England, about the year 830. 

It might have been reaſonably expected, that a wiſe 
and fortunate prince, at the head of ſo great a domi- 
nion, and ſo brave and numerous a people as the 
Engliſh, after the expulſion of the Picts and Scots out 
of his country into the rough northern parts, and of 
the Britains into the north-weſt corners of the iſland, 
ſhould not only have enjoyed the fruits of peace and 
quiet, but left much felicity, as well as greatneſs, to 
many ſucceeding generations, both of prince and peo- 
ple; yet ſuch is the inſtability of human affairs, and 
the weakneſs of their beſt conjectures, that Ecbert was 
hardly warm in his united throne, when both he and 
his ſubjects began to be alarmed and perplexed at the 
approach of new and unknown enemies, and this iſland 
expoled to new invaſions. 

About this time a mighty ſwarm of the old northern 
hive, who had poſſeſſed the ſeats about the Baltic (al- 
moſt deſerted by ſuch numbers of Goths, Vandals, and 
Saxons, as had iſſued out of them ſome centuries be- 
fore) began, under the names of Danes and Normans, 
to infeſt at firſt the ſea and at length the lands of the 


Belgic, Gallic, and Britiſh ſhores, filling all where they 


came with ſlaughter, ſpoils, and devaſtations. The 
Normans firſt over-run the Belgic provinces upon the 
mouth of the Rhine, and gave new namey gf Holland 
and Zealand to thoſe parts adjacent to the ſea : at- 
terwards they ſailed with mighty numbers into the 
mouth of the Seine, and with great fierceneſs ſubdued 
that northern part of France, which from them firſt 
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received, and ever ſince retained, the name of Nor- 
mandy, and became the ſtate of a great Norman duke 
and his ſucceſſors, for ſeveral generations. 

In the mean time the Danes — their inroads and 
furious invaſions upon the coaſts of England, with 
mighty numbers of ſhips, full of fierce and barbarous 
people, ſometimes entering the Thames, ſometimes 
the Humber, other times coaſting as far as Exeter, 
landing where- ever they found the ſhores unguarded, 
filling all with ravage, ſlaughter, ſpoil, and devaſta- 
tions of the country; where they found any ſtrong op- 
poſition, retiring to their ſhips, ſailing home laden 
with ſpoil; and by ſuch encouragements giving lite 
to new expeditions the next ſeaſon of the year. The 
braveſt blood of the Engliſh had been exhauſted in 
their own civil wars, during the contentions of the 
heptarchy ; ſince thoſe ended, the reſt were grown 
ſlothful with peace and with luxury, ſoftened with new 
devotions of their prieſts and their monks, with pe- 
nances and pilgrimages, and great numbers running 
into cloiſters, and grown as unequal a match now for 
the Danes, as the Britiſh had been for the Saxons be- 
fore. Yet this century paſſed not without many various 
ſucceſſes between the two nations, many victories and 
many defeats on both ſides ; ſo that twelve battles are 
ſaid to have been fought between them in one year. 
The Danes divided their force into ſeveral camps, re- 


moved them from one part of the country to another, 


as they were forced by neceſſity of proviſions, or in- 
vited by hopes of new ſpoils, or the weakneſs and 
diviſions of the Engliſh : they at length fortified poſts 
and paſſages, built caſtles for defence of borders one 
againſt the other, which gave the beginning to thoſe 
numerous forts and caſtles that were ſcattered over 
the whole country, and laſted ſo long, as to remain 
many of them to this very age. The Engliſh ſome- 
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times repulſed theſe invaſions, ſometimes purchaſed 
the ſafety of their provinces by great ſums of money, 
which occaſioned great exactions of their kings upon 
the people, and that great diſcontents; while the Danes, 
increaſing ſtill by new ſupplies of numbers and force, 
began to mingle among the inhabitants of thoſe parts 
they had ſubdued, made truces and treaties, and there- 
upon grew to live more peaceably under the laws and 
government of the Engliſh kings. Alfred, to prevent 
the danger of new invaſions, began to build ſhips for 
the defence of his coaſts ; and Edgar, a prince of great 
wiſdom and felicity in his reign, applying all his 
thoughts to the increaſe and greatneſs of Ris naval 
forces, as the true ſtrength and ſafety of his kingdom, 
raiſed them to that height both of numbers and force, 
and diſpoſed them with that order, for the guard of 
the ſeas round the whole iſland, as proved not only, 
ſufficient to ſecure his own coaſts from any new inva- 
ſions, but the ſeas themſelves from the rovers and 
ſpoilers of thoſe northern nations who had ſo long in- 
feſted them; ſo that all traders were glad to come 
under his protection: which gave a riſe to that right, 
ſo claimed by the crown of England to the dominion 
of the ſeas, about the year 960. 

But theſe proviſions for the ſafety of the kingdom 
began to decline with the life of Edgar, and, neglected 
in the ſucceeding reigns, made way for new expeditions 
of the Danes, who exacted new tribute from the kings, 
and ſpoils from the ſubjects; till Ethelred, compound- 
ing with them for his own ſafety, and their peaceable 
living in England, and fortifying himſelf by an alliance 
with Richard duke of Normandy, laid a deſign for the 
general maſſacre of the Danes, ſpread abroad and liv- 
ing peaceably throughout the realm, which was car- 
ried on with that ſecrecy and concurrence of all the 
Engliſh, that it was executed upon one day, and the 


whole nation of the Danes maſſacred in England about 
the year 1002, This 
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This cruel and perfidious maſſacre of ſo many thou- 
ſands, inſtead of ending the long miſeries of this king- 
dom from the violences, invaſions, and intruſions of 
the Danes, made way for new and greater calamities 
than before: for Swane king of Denmark, exaſper- 
ated by the ſlaughter of his nation here, and among, 
them of his own iſter, and animated by the ſucceſfes 
of ſo many private expeditions, ſoon after landed with 
great forces, formed ſeveral camps of Danes in ſeveral 
parts of England, filled all with ſpoil and ſlaughter, 
forced Ethelred to fly for relief into Normandy ; and 
though he returned again, yet being a weak and cruel 
prince, and thereby ill beloved, and ill obeyed by his 
ſubjects, he never recovered ſtrength enough to oppoſe 
the forces and numbers of the Danes, to whom many 
of the Engliſh nobles, as well as commoners, had in 
his abſence ſubmitted. 

* Swane died before he could atchieve this adventure; 
but left his fon Canute in a courſe of ſuch proſperous 
for tunes, and the Engliſh ſo broken or divided, that, 


. coming out of Denmark with new forces in two hun- 


dred ſhips, he reduced Edmund fon of Ethelred firſt to 
a diviſion of the whole kingdom between them, and 
after his untimely death was by the whole nobility of 
the realm acknowledged and received for king of 
England. This fierce prince cut off ſome of the royal 
line, and forced others into exile, reigned long, and 
left the crown for two ſucceſſions to his Daniſh race, 
who all ſwore to govern the realm by the laws which 
had been eſtabliſhed, or rather digeſted, by Edward 
the Firſt and Edgar, out of the old Saxon cuſtomsand 
conſtitutions. But Hardecnute, laſt of the Daniſh 
kings, dying ſuddenly at a feaſt in the year 1042, left 
the race ſo hated, by the impoſition and exaction of 
teveral tributes upon his people, that Edward, ſurnamed 
The Confeſlor, and grandſon to Edgar, coming out of 

Normandy, 
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Normandy, where he had been long protected, found 
an eaſy acceſſion to the crown, by the general concur- 
rence both of nobles and people, and with great ap- 
plauſe reſtored the Saxon race in 1043. 

Thus expired not only the dominion but all at- 
tempts or invaſions of the Danes in England, which, 
though continued and often renewed, with mighty 
numbers, for above two hundred years, yet left no 
change of laws, cuſtoms, language, or religion, nor 
other traces of their eſtabliſhments here, beſides the 
many caſtles they built, and many famihes they left 
behind them, who after the acceſſion of Edward the 
Confeſſor to the crown wholly ſubmitting to his go- 
vernment, and peaceably inhabiting, came to incor- 
porate, and make a part of the Engliſh nation, with- 
out any diſtinction. 

Edward the Confeſſor reigned long, reduced the laws 
of Edward, Alfred, and Edgar's reigns into more form 
and order, and governed by them. His wars were ſuc- 
ceſsful both in Scotland and Wales, though managed 
by his leaders, and without his preſence. But, being a 
prince of ſoft and eaſy nature, he gave way to the 
growing power and arrogance of earl Godwin and his 
ſons, who had been the chief inſtruments of advancing 
him to the throne, upon the condition of marrying 
earl Godwin's daughter. After he was ſettled in the 
kingdom, either upon gratitude or inclination to the 
people and cuſtoms of a country where he had lived 
long, and been well received when he was baniſhed 
from his own, he invited many of his Norman friends 
into England, employed them 1n his greateſt offices 
either of church or ſtate, and upon fome quarrels be- 
tween them and the Engliſh expreſſed too much par- 
tiality to the Normans : this gave Godwin and his ton 
Harold occaſion or pretence of railing and headin 
great diſcontents of the Engliſh againit the Norman 
tavourites, and at laſt inſurrections againſt the king; 


who, 
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who, ſoft in his nature, devout in his temper, and now 
declining in his age, endeavoured rather to appeaſe 
theſe troubles by articles than by arms, and thereby 
left Harold too powerful for a ſubject, and aſpiring to 
the crown. Edward had no children; and though he 
ſeemed deſirous to leave the crown to his nephew, yet 
diſtruſting his weakneſs to defend it againſt ſo power- 
ful a rival, it does not appear, or is not agreed among 
authors, whether he made any diſpoſition of it at his 
death, or no; or whether any ſuch, at leaſt, as was 
afterwards pretended. 

Harold alledged, that he was appointed by Edward 
the Confeſſor to ſucceed him, was believed by ſome, 
and allowed by more, who followed his power, rather 
than his right, and was immediately after the king's 
death elected or admitted to the' crown. 

His firſt trouble was from his own brother, who, 
being the elder, had obtained aſſiſtance from Norway 
to ſet up a title or pretence to the kingdom, though he 
could have no other, but that his brother had uſurped 
it. Harold having marched into the north, overthrown 
his brother, and his army of ſtrangers or diſcontents, 
with great ſlaughter, at Stamford, was ſuddenly re- 
called by a more dangerous and fatal ſtorm from the 
ſouth. For William duke of Normandy, ſurnamed 
The Conqueror, was landed at Haſtings with a mighty 
army of ſtout Norman ſoldiers, to purſue a right he 
pretended to the ſucceſſion of the crown after the 
death of Edward. What this was, is but obſcurely 
proved or defended. But the pretext was, that Edward 
had by teſtament left him ſucceſſor of the crown ; 
and that Harold, while he was laſt in Normandy, 
had likewiſe aſſured him of his aſſiſtance to advance 
him to the kingdom upon the death of the king; 
and the duke therefore — to put him in mind of that 
engagement. But Harold was in poſſeſſion, and ad- 
mitting neither of theſe claims, reſolved to defend well 
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what he had gotten ill, ſince the apparent right was in 
Edgar Atheling, deſcended from the true Saxon race, 
and from a brother of Edward the Confeſſor. To de- 
cide theſe diſputes between the two powerful preten- 
ders (while the juſt right lay unregarded for want of 
force to ſupport it) a fierce and bloody battle was 
fought near Haſtings, which continued tor a whole 
day, with great bravery and ſlaughter on both ſides , 
but ended with the death of Harold, moſt of the bra- 
veſt captains, and above ſixty thouſand ſoldiers of the 
Engliſh nation, who reſolved to defend a domeſtic 
uſurper againſt a foreign invader ; and by the loſs of 
their lives made eaſy way for the undiſputed ſucceſſion 
of William the Conqueror to the crown of England, 

about the year 1066, or, as ſome account, 1068. 
This Norman prince was natural fon of Robert the 
ſixth duke of Normandy, by Arlette, a very beautiful 
virgin of Falaize, with whom he fell in love, as ſhe 
ſtood gazing at her door, whilſt he paſſed through 
that town: ſo that he was the 1ſſue of a ſudden and 
ſtrong inclination ; like a noble plant, raiſed in a hot 
bed, which gave it ſuch force and vigour, as made it 
roſper and grow to ſo great a height: nor 1s it un- 
likely, that the ancient heroes derived themlelves from 
ſome gods, to cover the misfortunes or follics, the 
rapes or loves of ſome fair maidens, or elſe the paſ- 
ſions of ſome frail wives, who loved a gallant better than 
a huſband : and the force of ſuch encounters might 
have part in the conſtitution of a young hero, and give 
a natural vigour, ſpirit, and luſtre to the children, from 
the flames wherein they were conceived. It certain, 
this young conqueror owed his greatnefs to his birth, 
and his fortunes to his perſonal merit, from the 
ſtrength of his temper and vigour of his mind: for 
he had a body of iron, as well as a heart of ſteel; yet 
his intellectuals were, at leaſt, equal to his other na- 
tural advantages; and he appears as wiſe in his po- 
litic 
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litic inſtitutions, as he was bold in his enterprizes, or 
brave and fortunate in the atchievement of his great 
adventures. 

His father Robert, growing old, fell into a fit of de- 
votion frequent enough in that age, which made him 
reſolve upon a viſit to the holy ſepulchre: his nobles 
uſed all arguments they could to diſſuade him, but 
chiefly from the want of lawful iſſue, and the compe- 
tition like to ariſe upon his death between ſeveral 
great pretenders, which might prove dangerous to his 
country, and perhaps fatal to the Norman ſtate. But 
he perſiſted in the deſign of his journey; and told them, 
he had a young ſon, that he believed certainly to be 
his own, and of whoſe perſon and diſpoſition he had 
great hopes, and therefore reſolved to leave him his 
ſucceſſor in the duchy; recommended him to their 


care and loyalty, and appointed the king of France to 


be his guardian, and the duke of Britain his governor, 
who was one of the faireſt pretenders to the ſucceſſion 
of that duchy, after the failing of Robert's line: an 
unuſual {train or teſtimony of the good faith and mean- 
ing of that age, where honour was ſo much more in 
requeſt than intereſt, that ſuch a prince could truſt 
a ſon of reproached birth and ditputed right, to a 
powerful neighbour, the likelieſt to invade him, and 
to a pretender that ſtood the faireſt to conteſt his 
title. 

The prince was not above nine or ten years old, 
when duke Robert cauſed his nobles and chief Norman 
ſubjects to ſwear fealty to him, and afterwards carried 
him to do homage to Henry I. king of France, for 
the duchy of Normandy, according to the cuſtom of 
the former dukes, ſince their firſt accords with that 
crown, after their conqueſts and eſtabliſhments in that 
part of France, which was before called Neuſtry, and 
took thename of Normandy from thole fierce invaders: 
theſe coming from the coalts of Norway, in two * 
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ral expeditions, with mighty numbers of a brave, bur 
barbarous people, had, about two hundred years be- 
fore, firſt ravaged the coaſts of Holland and Flan- 
ders, then entered the mouth of the Seine, ſubjected 
the country by unreſiſted arms; then taking the city of 
Rouen, capital of that province, upon compoſition, and 
made inroads from thence into the Iſle of France, and 
near Paris itſelf, with ſuch fury and ſucceſs, that the 
king of France, embroiled then at home, thought fit 
to tame theſe lions, rather than longer to oppole them, 
and threw them that noble and fruitful morſel of 
Normandy to aſſuage their hunger; yielding it 
up wholly to their leader Roul upon conditions of 
his turning Chriſtian, and his holding that duchy 
from the crown of France, for him and his ſuc- 
ceſlors. 

After theſe ceremonies were paſſed of the homages 
received in Normandy, and given in France, the old 
duke Robert delivered his young ſon himſelf into the 
hands and tutelage of the French king, upon the con- 
fidence of great ſervices he had formerly done him 
in diſputes about the crown ; and immediately after 
theſe tranſactions began his voyage into Alia, where 
he lived not long, and left his fon to be the founder 
of his own fortunes, rather than heir of his father's, 
which he found expoſed to all forts of dangers from 
the tenderneſs of his age, the reproach of his birth, 
a ſuſpected guardian, a diſputed title, and a diſtracted 
{tate. 

After the news of duke Robert's deceaſe, the nobles 
of Normandy, by him intruſted with the government 
during his ſon's minority, found themſelves ſoon in- 
volved in many difficulties by the open factions of 
ſome nobles who envied their greatneſs, and by the 
private practices of others, who, being derived from 
ſome of the former dukes, reſolved to ſet up their pre- 


tences to the ſucceſſion, but maſqued their deſigns at 
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firſt, and herded with the common diſcontents 
againſt the preſent adminiſtration. The governors, 
faithful to the truſt repoſed in them by the father, 
and the ſealty they had ſworn to the ſon, eſteemed 
the preſence of the young prince neceſſary to ſupport 
their authority and his title, and thereupon prevailed 
with the b of France to ſend him into Nor— 
12ndy ; „ hich he did accordingly, with great ho- 
novr to Hmſelf and Kindneſs to the young duke, as 
Weil a; ſatisraftion to all his loyal ſubjects ; but to 
the duappointment of thoſe who pretended their 
diſcontents rather againſt the governors than the 
ſucceſſion. 

Mo prince ever came fo early into the cares and 
thorrs of a crown. nor felt them longer, engaged in 
dificultics and toils, in hardſhips and dangers ; his 
life expoſed to the arms of enemies, the plots of ai- 
ſaſſins; his 1 reign embroiled by the revolts of his ſub- 
JECtS, the invations of his neighbours, and his whole 
lie, though very long, ſpent in the neceſſary and 
dangerous ; defence of Tis own title and dominion, or 
in the ambitious deſigns of acquiring greater: yet none 
ever ſurmounted all with inore conſtancy of mind, 
prudence of conduct, and felicity of fortune. By all 
vhich he ſcems born to have been rather a great 
Prince than a hap py man. 

His firſt conteſts and dangers aroſe from the de- 
clared Competition of the pretenders to the ſucceſſion 
of the ducky, who, favoured by the defects of his 
birth, and grounding their title upon their own legi- 
timate deſcent, found ſo many followers at home, and 
ſuch aſſiſtance from ſome neighbouring princes, that, 
os g together againſt the prelent Polieſſor, though 

ip ting among themſelves upon their own rights, 
they ra! ed creat forces, and conſtrained the young 
duke to appear, not only at the head of his councils, 


but 
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but of his armies too, by that time he was full ſeven- 
teen years old. 

Theſe civil wars continued long with many various 
ſucceſſes, bloody encounters, defeating and recruit- 
ing of troops, ſurpriſing, lacking, beſieging , relieving 
of towns, and waſting of countries . till ; At laſt the 
duke, by his vigilance, pr udence, courage, and induſ- 
try, ſubdued totally, not only the forces, but the hearts 
of all his comperitors and enemies at home, and forced 
them to quit both Normandy and France, and feek 
new fortunes, or at leait protection, in Italy, under 
the banners and ſervice of thoſe northern princes who 
had firſt, by aſſiſting their friends, and then purſuing 
their own fortunes, made themſelves maſters ot Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily. So great was the prowels and 
conduct of thoſe brave Norman adventurers, that from 
Truhans, as the French called them, becaule they could 
not ſtay at home, but left their own country to ſeck 
room in foreign and diſtant regions, they became poſ- 
ſeſſors and ſovereigns, in lefs than two hundred years, 
of one noble duchy in France, a great kingdom in 
the beſt parts of Italy, and a greater yet, and more 
renowned, in the Britiſh iſle, and thereby exchanged 
the ſavage woods and barren mountains of Norway 
for three of the fruitfulleſt, faireſt, and moſt pleaſant 
countries in the weſtern parts of Europe, and which 
had been obſerved, both before and ſince, to produce 
the braveſt bodies and courages of any provinces 
among their neighbour nations. 

The defeats and final overthrows of competitors at 
home gave duke William no long quiet; for anothe 
appeared from abroad, more dangerous than any of 
the former : this was Martel earl of Anjou, that was 
not only a prince of great poſſeſſions, but yet more for- 
midable by the alliance and affiſtance of the king of 
France, ho, jealous of the Norman greatneſs, thought 
it both wife and juſt to prevent its farther growth, 
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and abate a neighbour*s power before it grew too high, 
and, perhaps, out of his reach, by the conduct, am- 
bition, and fortune of ſuch an aſpiring prince. 

To this end, and upon ſmall pretences (which ne- 
ver fail a ſtrong invader) he encouraged, if not ſet on 
foot, the carl of Anjou's pretenſions to the duchy of 
Normandy, gave him firſt his countenance and aſſiſt- 
ance to juſtify his claim, and purſue it by arms, bur, 
by degrees, engaged in an open and declared war 
againit the duke: this he proſecuted with much paſ- 
ſion and violence, employing in 1t not only all the for- 


ces he could raiſe, but his own perſon to command 


them, attended by many the chief nobles of his king- 
dom, and many great perſons of his allies. 

Duke William loſt nothing of his temper or courage 
upon the approaches of ſo great a ſtorm, but prepared 
firſt for his defence; till fluſhed with ſucceſs in many 
encounters, and truſting to the bravery and affections 
of his army, though much inferior to the French, he 
brought the quarrel to the deciſion of two fierce battles 
in two pitched fields: the firſt ended in an intire vic- 
tory on the duke's ſide, with the ſlaughter of three 

arts of his enemies, amounting to above thirty thou- 
ſand men. This lols, however, rather inraged than 
diſcouraged the king of France, who gave himſelf or 
his enemies no quiet, till he engaged the Normans in a 
ſecond battle with greater forces and rage on both 
ſides, but with the ſame ſucceſs the former had ended. 
In this field the king of France loſt the flower of 
his army, the greatelt part of his nobles, and hardly 
eſcaped himſelf in perſon. But that little availed this 
unfortunate prince, who was ſo ſenſible of the loſs, 
and, as he thought, diſlionour, received by ſo une- 
qual a match, that he had not the heart to ſurvive it 
long, but died of grief, and thereby gave an end to 
this war, and left duke William a calm and peaceable 
reign, till he diſturbed his own and his neighbour's 
quiet 
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quiet by new and greater adventures. But to diſ- 
cover their cauſes, and judge better the events, we 
muſt have recourſe to the accidents of the former 
reigns both in England and Normandy, and the great 
commerce and intelligences that were thereby grown, 
for many years paſt, between theſe two courts and 
nations. 

Edward, for his piety ſurnamed The Confeſſor, the 
laſt king of the Saxon race in England, had, by the 
perſecution of his enemies under the reign of Harde- 
cnute the Dane, been forced to leave England, and ſeek 
ſhelter in Normandy, where he was kindly received, 
nobly entertained by the duke, lived long there with 
many Engliſh who adhered to his right, followed his 
fortunes, and ſhared in the cauſes and reliefs of his 
baniſhments ; ſome found employments, others alli- 
ances, all, favour and kind reception in Normandy, 
Theſe mutual good offices produced ſo much kindneſs 
between the givers and receivers, that it is by ſome 
writers reported, king Edward, during his reſidence 
in the Norman court, promiſed duke Robert, that in 
caſe he recovered the kingdom of England, and died 
without iſſue, he would leave him the crown. The 
firſt happening, and Edward reſtored by the power of 
ear] Godwin, or rather the general diſcontents of the 
Engliſh againſt the Daniſh race and government, it is 
certain, king Edward, after his reſtoration, or rather 
firſt acceſſion to the crown, ever appeared more fa- 
vourable and partial to the Normans, than was well 
reſented by his Engliſh ſubjects in general; but carl 
Godwin and his ſon Harold were ſo offended, that they 
made it the cauſe or pretence of a dangerous inſur- 
rection, and were forced, upon the ill ſucceſs thereof, 
to leave the kingdom, and fly into Flanders, though 
after reſtored and received by the king, rather by force 
than any free and willing conſent. 
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Duke William, after the end of his wars with France, 
had turned his thoughts to the common arts and en- 
tertuinments of peace, regulating the abuſes of his 
ſtare, and the diſorders introduced by a long courſe of 
wars and violence, adorning his palaces and houſes of 
pleaſure, buil ing churches and a ihbies, and endowing 
them with great bounty and piety : after which he 
made a journey into England, where he was received 
and entertained by king Edward with the ſame kind- 
neſs himfeif had found in the Norman court; for 
which, like a good prince, he was much pleaſed to 
make this return of gratitude as well as juſtice, In 
this viſit, it is ſaid by ſome authors, that the duke 
gained fo far upon the eſteem and kindneſs of the 
king, that he then renewed to the ſon in England the 
promiſe he had formerly made the father in Nor- 
mandy, of leaving him the crown by teſtament in 
caſe he died without iflue. 

Some time after the duke's return, Harold, ſon to 
ear] Godwin, and heir of his great poſſeſſions and 
dependencies in England, was forced by a ſtorm (as he 
at leaſt pretended) upon the coaſts of Nor mandy z and 
to refreſh himſelf after the toils and dangers of his ſea 
voyage: went firſt to the Norman court, and, after 
ſome ſtay there, to that of France; and was in both 
ent W like a perſon known to be of ſo great con- 
ſideration and power in England. But his laſt viſit at 
Varis was thought deſi gucd only to cover the true 
intention ot his firit in Normandy; where he engaged 
to aſſiſt that duke with all his friends and force in 
his claim to the crown of England upon king Ed- 
ward's death; which happening not long after, Wil- 
liam claimed the crown by virtue of a teſtament from 

that king, and of an engagement from Harold. But 
he, on the Contrary, denied 3 ſuch teſtament from 
the deceaſed prince; alledged an appointment made 
by him at his death for Harold to ſucceed him; dil- 


owned 
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owned any promiſe made in favour of the duke, and 
making the beſt uſe of the credit and authority gained 
by his father and himſelf, in a crazy and diſeaſed ſtate. 
during the ſoft reign of a weak, though pious, king 
Harold ſet up boldly for himſelf, without any reſpect 
of right beyond the peoples ſubmiſſion (interpreted 


for their conſent) and was elected king by thoſe no- 


bles and commons of his friends, or indifferent per- 
ſons, who aſſembled at his coronation ; leaving to 
Edgar Atheling an undoubted, but yet unregarded 
right of ſucceſſion ; and to William, a diſputed plea 
from the alledged teſtament of the deceaſed king. 

The duke, fond of thoſe ambitious hopes he had 
framed early and nouriſhed long, and ſpighted at the 
perfidious dealing of Harold towards him, and his in- 
ſolence towards the Engliſh nation, in ſeizing the king 
and government againſt all juſtice, or ſo much as pre- 
tence of right (which is commonly made uſe of to co- 
ver the moſt lawleſs actions) aſſembles his eſtates of 
Normandy, expoſes to them his claim to England; 
the wrong done him by Harold; his reſolutions of 
proſecuting both with his utmoſt power; the glory as 
well as juſtice of the enterprize; the hopes of ſucceſs 
from his own right; and the hatred in England of the 
uſurper, as well as the friends and intelligences he had 
in that kingdom; the greatneſs of ſpoils and poſſeſ- 
ſions by the conqueſt of his enemies; and the ſhare 
he intended his friends and followers, according to 
each man's merit and contribution towards the ad- 
vancement of his deſigns. 

Though the generality of the Normans in this aſ- 
ſembly were not at firſt very much moved by theſe 
diſcourſes, as either doubting the right or ſucceſs of ſo 
hazardous an adventure, yet they could not diſcourage 
what they were unwilling to promote, ſince they found 
the prince had it ſo much at heart ; who prevailed 
with ſeveral of the greateſt biſhops and nobles of Nor- 
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mandy to make him a voluntary offer of what monies, 
men, and ſhips they would each of them furniſh towards 
this enterprize, as well as of their own perſonal atten- 
dance upon him in ſo noble and juſt a deſign. 

This free and magnanimous offer of the greateſt 
among them, in ſome degree ſpirited not only the reſt 
of the aſſembly, but had much influence upon the 
people in general, who grew confident of the ſucceſs 
from the greatneſs and boldneſs of the undertakers, ſo 
as they fell into emulation who ſhould engage ſooneſt 
and contribute fartheſt upon this occaſion. 

The duke, aſſiſted to his expectation by his ſubjects, 
began to practiſe upon the hopes and ambition of his 
neighbours, who, weary of the long quiet they had 
lived in at home ſince the part they had taken in the 
French and Norman wars, begun to grow fond of ſome 
new action, and look out for new adventures. 

The duke had gained and deſerved ſo high eſteem 
and general reputation by the wiſe conduct of his go- 
vernment, both in peace and in war, by his juſtice and 
bounty, his valour and his clemency, that he was re- 
nowned not only among his ſubjects and his neighbours, 
but in the remoter regions of Germany and Italy; and 
found a concurrence in this deſign from many princes 
his friends, and fome who had been his greateſt ene- 
mies: he was favoured and aſſiſted with money, or 
with ſoldiers, by the dukes of Britain and of Brabant, 
the counts of Bologne and Flanders, and his ancient 
competitor the earl of Anjou: by many princes of 
France, the moſt conſidered in that court; as, the 
duke of Orleans, earls of Poitou and Maine, excited 
by the honour of the enterprize or fame of the leader, 
at a time when the infancy of their king gave them 
no hopes of action at home, and left that crown uncon. 
cerned in what paſſed abroad. The emperor ſent 
{ome choice troops and experienced commanders to 
ſerve in this expedition; and the pope, induced by 

the 
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the fame of the duke's great virtues and piety in the 
whole courſe of his reign, which had now laſted above 
forty years, ſent him a banner he had bleſſed, with 
ſeveral relicts; and thereby was eſteemed, according 
to the devotion of thoſe times, to have juſtified his 
title and even ſanctified his arms. 

With all theſe advantages, this brave duke began 
and finiſhed his mighty preparations by a general 
concurrence of his own nobles and ſubjects, and a con- 
fluence of moſt of the bold adventurous ſpirits in his 
neighbour provinces, led by the deſires of glory or of 
gains: the princes truſted his faith and his promiſes, 
which he had never forfeited ; the knights and ſol- 
diers relied upon his valour and his fortune, which 
had never failed in the long and happy courſe of his 

reign. 

| What the number was of the army he brought over 
into England, is not diſtinctly related, or well agreed; 
but muſt be concluded to have been very great, by 
that of the ſhips wherein they were embarked, which 
were between eight and nine hundred : beſides, they 
were all choſen and brave troops, excellently diſci- 
plined, commanded by gallant officers, ſtrongly united 
by the love of their prince, and encouraged by the 
common hatred of Harold his enemy both at home 
and abroad: a known uſurper, cruel in his nature, of 
Daniſh extraction, and thereby ungrateful to the Eng- 
liſh ; a hater of his own blood, and who had never 
triumphed, but over his own brother ; and by a bloody 
victory at Stamford had loſt the braveſt of his troops, 
as he had done before the hearts of his ſubjects. 

The duke landed his army at Haſtings in Suſſex 
about the beginning of October ; and expecting a ge- 
neral ſubmiſſion of the Engliſh to his right and ntle 
(pretended from the teſtament of Edward the Confeſſor) 
or the deſertion of Harold (as an uſurper) by his own 
army: he made at firſt no ſhew of invading a hoſtile 

country, 
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country, but rather of encamping in his own; for- 
bidding all injuries to any of the inhabitants, and all 
ſpoil of the country about him: and ſo continued, 
with his whole army, in a quiet and peaceable manner, 
for about a fortnight, either to refreſh his troops, or 
to expect how his claim to the crown, and arrival 
upon it, would be received in England. 

But after this time expired, he was ſoon rouſed b 
the approach of Harold, who returned from the defeat 
of his brother, and his Daniſh aſſiſtants, with all the 
forces he had employed in that expedition, and all he 
could invite or collect out of the country as he paſſed. 
The firſt were ſtanding troops, numerous and brave, 
which he kept for the defence of his perſon and title, 
knowing they were both generally hated in England. 
The laſt were ill- diſciplined, and worſe affected, and 
ſerved only to increaſe the number of his army, which 
was very great. 

Upon approach of bis enemies he ſent ſpies into the 
Norman camp, who were taken and courteouſly uſed 
by the duke ; carried through all his troops, ſhewed 
their dif cipline and diſpoſal, and ſent bark with re- 
wards. At their return they told Harold, that the 
Normans looked rather like an army of pricfts than 
of ſoldiers, by their great ſilence and order in their 
camp, as well as by their faces being all ſhaved. 

It is {aid, the duke before the battle ſent an offer 
to Harold todecide the quarrel between them by ſingle 
combat, and thereby ſpare their ſubjects blood; which 
Harold refuſed, and ſaid, he would leave it to God to 
determine. Upon which his brother deſired him, 
that he would not be preſent at the battle, becauſe he 
had formerly ſworn to duke William to aſſiſt his title 
upon king Edward's death; and rather leave it to 
them who had a juſter cauſe, and ſhould fight only 
for defence of their country, and without breach of 
oath. Bur the courage of Harold was more than his 

2 conſcience; 
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conſcienee; and fo both parties diſpoſed their armies 
for a pitched battle next morning, after the Engliſh 
had paſſed the night in ſongs and feaſting, and che 
Normans in much devotion. 

The fight began with great fury and equal bravery, 
as well as order, on both ſides. The Engliſh were 


cruelly gauled by thick ſhowers of arrows from the 


Norman Jong-bows before the battle joined ; which 
was a weapon then unuſed in England, and thereby 
the more ſurprizing, by wounds coming from enemies 
ſo far out of reach, and not ſuddenly to be revenged. 

But when they came up to cloſe fight, the Normans 
were hewed down by the Engliſh bills, which of all 
weapons gives the moſt ghaſtly a and deplorable wounds. 

Beſides, their points were ſo ſtrong and ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, that no charges of the Norman horſe could break 
the Engliſh ranks, though the duke aſſaulted them fo 
often and with ſo great bravery, that he had three 
horſes killed under him in the attempt. Bur finding 
them continue firm, he at length, by a ſignal, cauſed 
a ſudden flight to be feigned by his Normans that 
were more advanced ; upon which the Engliſh, eaſily 
deceived by their own courage as well as hopes, be- 


gan ſuch an eager purſuit, as by it they diſſolved their 


ranks, that had been otherwiſe impenetrable. Upon 
this incident, before expected, and ſoon diſcovered 
by the duke, and upon another ſignal given, the 
Normans returned with greater fury than before; 

broke into the diſordered body of the Engliſh, routed 
and purſued them to a. riling-ground, Where their 
broken forces made a ſtand, fell again into order, and, 
encouraged by the ſpeeches, but more by the brave 
example of Harold, they renewed the fight, and made 
a mighty laughter of the Normans, as they endea- 


voured to force them againſt the diſadvantage of the 


hill which they defended. 
The 
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The fierceneſs and obſtinacy of this memorable 
battle was often renewed by the courage of the lead- 
ers, where-ever that of the ſoldiers began to faint ; till 
the Normans, leaving the aſſault of the hill, too obſti⸗ 
nately defended, and keeping a little diſtance, fell 
again to their arrows, with one of which Harold was 
ſhot quite through the head, and fell to the ground; 
and by his death gave the victory and the field to the 
Normans, which had hitherto continued doubtful on 
both ſides ; and ſeemed thus far to have been fought 
with equal courage and with equal loſs. But the 
flight of the Engliſh, upon Harold's fall, ſoon deter- 
mined it, and was followed by a long and bloody pur- 
ſuit of the Normans, which laſted till night, and left 
mighty numbers of the Engliſh ſlain in the flight that 
had been ſafe in the battle; and the reſt of them wholly 
diſperſed, though covered by the night: ſo different 
are the effects of courage and of fear, and fo juſt the 
rewards of both; the firit, which ſeeks dangers, 7 
avoids them; the other often runs into them by e 
deavouring to eſcape them: much greater ka 
falling in all battles, by the purſuit of thoſe that fly, 
than by the ſlaughter of thoſe that fight. 

Nothing ſeems to ſhew the oreatnels of England ſo 
much at this time, as that Harold ſhould be able to 
aſſemble ſo mighty an army to oppoſe this invaſion ; 
and find above threeſcore thouſand men, brave enough 
not only to fight, but to loſe their lives in his defence : 
for ſo many are agreed to have been ſlain of the Eng- 
liſh at this battle of Haſtings, where he loſt his crown 
and his life together, and left the field, with the king- 
dom, to this brave Norman conqueror. This was the 
man, theſe the forces, and ſuch the circumſtances that 
contributed to fo famous an enterprize, by which the 
fate of Ergland was determined, in or about the year 


1006. 
The 
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The duke, after this famous victory, reſolved not 
to loſe the fruits and advantages he had thereby 
gained (which is often done) for want of ſpeed or vi- 
gour in the proſecution, wherein celerity is ſometimes 
of more conlequence than force. Therefore, after the 
purſuit of his broken enemies, and a ſhort refreſhment 
of his own army, he began immediately his march 
towards London, where was all the ſtrength then left 
in the kingdom; believing, if he could be maſter of 
the head, the reſt of the body would follow without 
more ſtruggle or reſiſtance. 

In his march he is ſaid to have exerciſed much 
cruelty towards all he found in arms, with great rigour 
and oppreſſion upon the other inhabitants, and ſpoil 
of the countries where he paſſed ; till entering into a 
woody part of Kent, and advancing with his vanguard 
before the reſt of his army, he found himſelf almoſt 
environed with mighty numbers of the Kentiſhmen, 
who had concealed themſelves in the wood by car- 
rying every man a great bough of a tree, like a ſhield, 
in his hand. But when they ſaw the Norman troops, 
and the duke at the head of them, within their dan- 
ger, they began on a ſudden to march, like a movin 
wood, till approaching their enemies, they threw down 
their boughs, and 1 on all ſides a multitude 
of brave, armed men, ready to charge the Normans, 
that ſtood ſurprized and amazed at the ſtrangeneſs 
of the ſight, which appeared as if a wood had been, 
by ſome enchantment, transformed into an army ; but 
the Kentiſhmen approaching made a halt, and ſent 
the abbot of St. Auſtin's to tell the duke, that all the 
men of that province were there aſſembled to defend 
their country and their liberties, or ſell their lives as 
dear as they could ; that if he would ſwear to preſerve 
them in thoſe ancient laws and cuſtoms under which 
they and their anceſtors had ſo long lived, they were 
all ready to lay down their arms, and become his ſub- 


jects ; 


| 
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jeRs ; if not, he muſt prepare to fight with men that 
had reſolved to loſe their lives, rather than their liber- 
ties and laws. The duke, finding he was too far ad- 
vanced to join the body of his army before he engaged, 
and unwilling to venture all his fortunes and "hopes 
againſt ſuch numerous bands as theſe appeared, and of 
ſo deſperate men, granted to all the inhabitants of the 
province of Kent the preſervation and free enjoyment 
of all their ancient laws and cuſtoms under the Saxon 
reigns, ſwore the obſervance of his grant, received their 
homage, and {o purſued his march. This 1s repre- 
iented as a forced prelude to a ſublequent voluntary 
act of this prince, hereby he made or confirmed the 
ſame conceſſion, in general, to all the reſt of the king- 
dom. And though this adventure of the Kentiſhmen 
be not recorded with great evidence of truth, or agree- 
ment of circumſtance es, or of time (for ſome writers 
place it before his firſt arrival at London, others after, 
and upon an expedition to reduce the caſtle of Dover) 
yet it is related by fo many authors, and is fo generally 
received by vulgar tradition, that it ſeems not to be 
omitted: but when, or however it happened, or whe- 
ther at all or no, is not material to the hiſtory of this 
prince, or to the following actions or inſtitutions of 
his reign. 

In the city of London, beſides the great numbers, 
and riches of the inhabitants, were retired moſt of the 
great nobles of the kingdom, both eccleſiaſtical and 
ſccular, who had not been engaged in action of either 
fide, and attended what would be the iſſue of this 
ſtrong and violent convulſion of the ſtate. Upon de- 
eiſion of the laſt battle, they all conſulted together with 
the citizens what was beſt to be adviſed and done for 
their common intereſt and ſafety, as well as of the 
whole kingdom; which was like to run their fate by 
following their example. Many of the ſecular nobles 
_ were for collecting what forces they could and mak- 
ing 


? 
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king a ſtand, either in the field or in the town; and 
thereby trying their fortunes, or, at the worſt, making 
conditions; for they could nor bear that their great 
poſſeſſions and lands ſhould lie at the mercy of a prince 
whoſe will might be as boundlels as his power, and 
who had ſo great a train to be rewarded at their coſt, 
and by the {poils, if he plealed, of the whole king- 
dom. 

The citizens feared the hoſtile entrance of an incen- 
ſed army upon a weak reſiſtance, and the ſudden loſs 
of their poſſeſſions, which, conſiſting chiefly in move- 
ables, might be ſeized in a day, and diſſipated, paſt 
any recovery, by the very grace of the prince, or ſuc- 
ceeding compoſition between him and the reſt of the 
kingdom: they thought no forces could be collected, 
either in time, upon fo ſudden an approach, or with 
ſtrength enough to make oppoſition, in a body that 
had loſt ſo much blood, and without a head to com- 
mand them, or, upon any treaty, to manage their 
common intereſt to the beſt advantage; and ſo they 
were diſpoſed to ſubmit to what they eſteemed the 
fate of the kingdom. The archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and the reſt of the clergy, were a ſort of ſtate apart, 
within the ſtate itſelf, having a juriſdiction independent 
(as they pretended, and were uſually allowed in that 
age) upon the ſecular power ; they held their lands 
and poſſeſſions in the kingdom by another tenure than 
the laity pretended, and 4 ared not to loſe them under 
any prince that was a Chriſtian, which made them 
more indifferent of what race or by what title he held 
the crown; and ſo more eaſy to fall in with the ſtream 
of any changes or new revolutions : beſides, they were 
poſictied with the fame of this prince's piety, - and the 
opinion of his right having been determined by the 
pope's approving and aſſiſting it with his benediction. 
They thought, as well as the « citizens, that this torrent 
was not to be reſiſted; that a faint and fruitleſs oppo- 
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ſition would but exaſperate the duke, and make him 
continue, as well as begin his reign, like a conqueror ; 
and therefore eſteemed the wiſeſt part was to acknow- 
ledge his right, and thereby tempt or perſuade him 
into a ſafer and eaſter form of government, both 
for himſelf and his ſubjects, as a juſt and lawful 
king. 

The clergy was in very great authority at this time, 
and, among all ſorts of people in the kingdom, having 
enjoyed and exerciſed it here during the whole courſe 
or the Saxon reigns, after thoſe kings became Chriſ- 
tians, in this iſland (nor could any other authority rife 
ſo high, and ſpread ſo far, as growing from ſo many 
roots) they were allowed to be the guides and inſtruc- 
tors of mankind in all ſpiritual worſhip and divine 
ſervice, and even the diſpenſers of thoſe graces and for- 
tcirures upon which depended the rewards or puniſh- 
ments of a future ſtate ; which, being greater and 
longer than thoſe of this lite, gave them more influence 
upon the minds of men than any ſecular juriſdiction 
that can extend nofarther : they had mighty poſſeſſions 


in lands throughout the kingdom, as well as other 


riches from the bounty of pious princes, or devout 
and innocent people, and from many others, who 
thought to expiate crimes or cover ill lives by theſe 
kinds of donation to the church. Theſe poſſeſſions 
were eſteemed ſacred, and, as much went into this ſtock 
every age, ſo nothing ever went out; and all the lands 
in the kingdom might, in the courſe of ages, have held 
of the church, if this current had not been ſtopped 
by the ſtatute of Mortmain in the time of Edward 
the Firſt. It is recorded, that of ſixty-two thouſand 
knights fees that were reckoned in England during 
the reign of this firſt Norman king, there were in that 
of king John twenty-eight thouſand in the hands 
of the church. This gave the clergy (by the depen- 
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dances of thoſe that held under them in ſo great num- 
bers) a ſecular power annexed to their eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority: they had, beſides, all the little learning which 
was in thoſe ignorant ages, and paſſes for wiſdom 
among thoſe who want both; gives a faculty, at leaſt, 

of diſcourſing, though, perhaps, not of judging bet- 
ter than others, and gains more attention and eaſier 
applauſe from vulgar auditors. Laſtly, they were 
united, more than any other ſtate, upon one common 
bottom, and in purſuit of one common intereſt, which 
was always pretended to be the greatneſs of the holy 
church; but indeed was their own, and the honours, 
power, and riches of the churchmen, rather than of 
the church. By theſe circumſtances, and the advantage 
of ſuch acomplicated ſtrength, the clergy came to ſuch 
an authority, that they were arbiters, if not of all at- 
fairs, at leaſt of all conteſts in the kingdom, and 
turned the balance which way ſoever they fell in; 
were ſtill applied to by the weaker, and often by the 
unjuſter fide ; had the chief ſway, and were the chief- 
eſt inſtruments in all thoſe many revolutions of ſtate, 
irregular ſucceſſions, and even uſurpations of the 
crown, that happened between the time of the con- 
queſt, and the reign of Henry the Third; which may 
be eaſily obſerved, and cannot eaſily be wondered at, 
by all who read the ſtory of thoſe reigns, and conſider 


what has been ſaid upon this ſubject, W GH 
enough to excuſe this digreſſion. 


But to return to our conqueror, upon his march to 
London, and the conſultations there how to receive 
him. The opinions and counſels of the biſhops and 
eccleſiaſtics eaſily prevailed, and ſeem to have had 
more reaſon, as well as authority, than the reſt : ſo it 
was unanimouſly reſolved, not only to ſubmit to a 
power they could not oppoſe, but to acknowledge a 
title they would not diſpute. . The duke, upon his 


approach to the city, was received with open gates and 
Vor. III. I | open 
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open arms, at leaſt without the appearance of any re- 
luctance or diſcontent, any more than of reſiſtance : 
he claimed the crown at his arrival, by the teſtament 
of king Edward the Confeſſor, without any mention 
of conqueſt, which was infinitely grateful to all the 
nobles and commons of the realm ; whether it was 
a ſtrain of his own prudence and good natural ſenſe, 
or a perſuaſion of thoſe Engliſh who had either aſ- 
ſiſted or invited his invaſion, or apprehenſion of ſo 
great and brave a people, if offended by the name of 
conqueſt, and irritated by the dangers or fears of a 
lawleſs and arbitrary power, to which they had not yet 
their hearts or ſtrength broken enough eaſily to 
ſubmit. | 

He was crowned king at Weſtminſter by the arch- 
biſhop of York, who with Stigand archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, had been the great promoters of thoſe councils 
by which he entered upon ſo peaceable a beginning of 
his reign. At his coronation he took the oath uſual 
in the times both of the Saxon and Daniſh Kings; 


. which was, to protect and defend the church, to ob- 


ſerve the laws of the realm, and to govern his people 
juſtly : after which he cauſed fealty to be ſworn to him 
by all the biſhops, barons, and nobles, with the ma- 
giſtrates of the city, who had aſſiſted or attended at 
his coranation, and thereupon tound himſelf on a 
ſudden ſettled in a calm and quiet poſſeſſion of a 
crown he had fo long aſpired to, and ſo lately won by 
one ſingle, though violent blow. 

This king was about two- and- fifty years old upon 
his acceſſion to this crown, and is, perhaps, the only 
inſtance found in ſtory, either before or ſince, in this 
iſland, or the reſt of the world, that began and at- 
chieved any great and famous enterprize after that age; 
whether the decline of nature leaves not vigour enough 
for ſuch deſigns or actions; or fortune, like her ſex, 
have no kindneſs left for old men, how much ſoever 
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ſhe favoured them when they were young: but the 


talents of age, which are prudence and moderation, 


learnt beſt in the ſchool of experience; and ſeldom 
joined, if conſiſtent, with the warm paſſions of youth, 
were now as neceſſary to this prince, for the conſer- 
vation of his kingdom, as his long, induſtrious appli- 
cation, and bold execution, had been for acquiring 
it; and how much he excelled in theſe qualities will 
be ſeen by the ſequel of his reign: | 

He conſidered very wiſely, that though he had 
gained the crown by the aſſiſtance of foreign forces, 
and by the deciſion of arms, yet theſe might not al- 
ways be ſo proſperous, if too often tried, and the num- 
ber or ſtrength of his foreigners bore no proportion 
to thoſe of ſo brave and populous a nation, if they 
ſhould unite on any bottom of common diſcontents, 
of dangers, or of fears, and that the ſafety and peace 


of his new acquired dominion could be preſerved 


only by the general ſatisfaction and ſecurity of his 
Engliſh ſubjects : and this was his firſt care, and was 
the beſt provided for by the two firſt actions of his 


reign; one was, that as he had claimed the crown only 


from the teſtament of king Edward, and wholl 
avoided that odious name of conqueſt, ſo he expreſſed, 
upon all occaſions, his reſolution to govern the king- 
dom as a legal prince, and leave the ancient laws and 
liberties of the Engliſh nation as they had before 
enjoyed them : the other was, that as he drew no blood 
but what was ſpilt in the field, ſo he ſeized only the 
lands and eſtates of thoſe who had been in arms againſt 
him before his acceſſion to the crown, or after that 
time, by any revolt or new oppoſitions. 
This wiſe counſel made a clear and ſudden diſtinc- 
tion between thoſe Engliſh that were to feel any ill ef- 
fects by this late revolution, and the reſt who were leſt 
out of danger, and in the ſame ſtate they enjoyed under 
the race of their former lawful kings, and fo but little 
1 ſenſible 
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fenſible of the change: the forfeited eſtates and lands 
were, indeed, ſeized with great ſeverity, but the great- 
eſt part of the proprietors were ſilent in the grave, hav- 
ing been flain in the battle of Haſtings, and purſuit 
of that victory ; thoſe who remained alive being at 
once deſpoiled of all their poſſeſſions, were broken in 
their hearts, maimed in their intereſt among their 
neighbours ; and being but few throughout the king- 
dom, in compariſon of thoſe that were ſafe, their 
loſſes or complaints were little regarded by the reſt, 
but, like wounded deer, were deſerted, and even 
avoided by the herd. 

Upon the coronation of the king at London, with 
the concurrence of nobles and people in that city, and 
his care in publiſhing throughout the ſeveral counties 
theſe two reſolutions concerning the ſafety of their 
properties and laws, all the inhabitants of both the 
adjacent and remoter counties, and of what degree ſo- 
ever, not only with univerſal conſent ſubmitted to 
his government as to a decree of heaven, but moſt of 
them began to expreſs, or at leaſt pretend, a com- 
mon joy at the fate of the late uſurper and the pro- 
ſperous fortunes of the preſent king. | 

His next care was the ſatisfaction of thoſe many and 
brave adventurers and ſoldiers who had followed him 
in this expedition ; which he endeavoured to make 
with juſtice to his promiſe, and to their ſeveral merits, 
as far as the forfeited lands and revenues would reach, 
or any treaſures or debts be found here belonging to 
the crown: the lands of the Engliſh barons who had 
oppoled him, he divided among the Norman barons 
that had attended him ; thoſe of the commoners 
among the ſoldiers; what offices were vacant he ſup- 
plied with ſuch as he had not lands or money to re- 
ward; ſuch of the Normans as he could not clear ac- 
counts with at preſent by any of theſe ways, he diſtri- 
buted into the rich and numerous abbics of the x 
oin, 
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dom, to be there entertained till new employments 
ſhould fall, or new forfeitures, or new ſupplies ſhould 


come into the king's coffers, by the large revenues of 


the crown, or the wiſe management of his treaſures; 


which had always been a virtue of this prince, and 
exerciſed in his lower fortunes, as far as could agree 


with the bounty of his nature, towards thoſe who de- 


ſerved it by their merits or their ſervices, 
The proviſion he made for ſo many poor Normans, 


by diſpoſing them among the rich monaſteries, to ſhare 
in their plenty, ſeemed, at leaft, a temporary impoſi- 
tion upon the clergy, and a breach of thoſe immuni- 


ties they had enjoyed in the Saxon reign : for though 
one chief end of the large donations made by ſo many 
princes and pious ſubjects to the church, was intended 
for charitable uſes, by relief of the poor, and the 
hoſpitable entertainment of paſſengers, pilgrims, and 
ſtrangers, yet this uſe was left voluntary, and at the 


choice of thoſe who poſſeſſed theſe revenues: the 


Normans ſent among them were indeed ſtrangers and 
poor, but yet the moſt charitable monks had little 
mind to reheve them, or, if they had, were not will- 
ing to receive them within their convents, to be not 
ly fharers of their proviſtons, but obſervers of their 
actions; however, they comphed at preſent with the 
deſires of the king, or the neceffity of the times, yet 
they generally took it ill of the king, and for a dimi- 


nution of thoſe immunities, or of that favour they had 
enjoyed under former reigns : ſome thought he had an 
envious eye at the vaſt riches cf the clergy ; others, 


that he was jealous of their power, and ſuſpected their 
affections to his perſon and government, and appre- 


hended as ealy a change among them, upon the ap 


proach of any new revolution, as they had ſhewed on 
the laſt, in his own favour. That for theie realons 
he had diſperſed his Normans as io many guards, on, 


at leaſt, as ſo many ſpies among them : whatever 
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it was, it is certain this action bred the firſt unkind- 
neſs of the clergy towards this king, and being fol- 
Jowed by two other ſtrains of the ſame nature (which 
will be obſerved in their time) left an impoſition upon 
his memory of hardſhip, cruelty, oppreſſion, or ex- 
action, which he deſerved as little as other princes 
that have a fairer character in ſtory and common opi- 
nion. For the monks having been the only writers 
remaining of theſe times, as well as ſome ſucceeding 
reigns, havę left a tincture of their paſſions upon the 
actions of the firſt kings of this Norman race, and 
| ming: their virtues and vices in fairer or fouler co- 
ours, according to the ideas they had framed of them 
and their ſeveral diſpoſitions or actions, in favour or 
prejudice of the church ; that is, of eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſons or privileges : ſuch an authority have the pens of 
learned writers always claimed and poſſeſſed, as to 
paſs the definitive ſentence upon the memories of the 
greateſt princes in the vulgar opinion of poſterity. 
Nor is it evident whether the invidious name of con- 
queror, which this king had ſo carefully avoided, 
were entailed upon him by the flattery of his friends, 
or the malice of his enemies; among whom the 
monkiſh writers ſeem to have been the chief and moſt 

inveterate. 7 
Whatever motions were raiſed upon this occaſion 
in the minds of the clergy, none appeared in the reſt 
of the body of the realm, or maſs of the people : moſt 
were ſatisfied, becauſe they either liked their new king, 
or hated their laſt uſurper: ſome were indifferent to 
both, while their eſtates and liberties were out of dan- 
ger; and ſuch who were diſpleaſed with either, diſ- 
guiſed their reſentment, or were not taken notice of 
in the crowd. All conſpired to make ſo great a calm 
{ſucceed in the kingdom, as is uſual after a great ſtorm 
is over, that the king, having paſſed ſome months 
here in the cares and for the ſettlement of his new do- 
| minions 
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minions in England, made a journey to viſit his old in 
Normandy, about the beginning of the ſummer, hav- 
ing been crowned at Weſtminſter on Chriſtmas-day. 

Whether this was undertaken upon any neceſſity of 
his affairs on that ſide, or to ſettle them ſo as not to 
interrupt him here, where he intended to reſide, is not 
known ; or whether he took a pleaſure and a pride to 
ſhew both his ſubjects, and his neighbour princes, how 
ſecure he eſteemed himſelf in his new- acquired domi- 
nions ; but it looks like a ſtrain of his uſual boldneſs 
and fearleſs temper, and ſucceeded well, like the reſt of 
his councils and reſolutions: yet was not this journey 
undertaken without prudence and caution, in the choxce 
of thoſe hands with whom he left the government in 
his abſence, and of thoſe perſons he engaged to accom- 
pany him in the voyage. He committed the rule of 
the kingdom to his brother Odin biſhop of Bayeux, and 
to Fitz Aubar his near kinſman, whom he had lately 
made earl of Hereford. He took with him into Nor- 
mandy, Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, who. though 
a great inſtrument | in his eaſy and peaccable admiffion 
to the crown, yet had been diſcontented at his coro- 
nation, which had been performed by the archbiſhop 
of York, upon pretence of ſome fault or queſtion about 
the other s inveſtiture; with him he took ſeveral 
other biſhops, the earls Edwin and Morchar, two 

erſons of great power and dependances, with many 
other Engliſh noblemen, of whoſe faith or affections 
he was the leaſt confident ; and beſides theſe, he took 
with him a greater and much more conſiderable ho- 
ſtage far the quiet of England, though under colour 
of honouring him, or being honoured by his com- 
ny; this was Edgar, ſurnamed Atheling, nephew to 

| Edward the Confeſſor, and deſigned by him for ſuc- 
ceſſor, as was divulged among thoſe of his ſubjects, 
that neither favoured the right or pretenſions of Harold, 
or the Norman duke. He had many diſadvantages to 
14 balance 
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balance and weigh down his right, which was undiſ- 
puted ; as, his foreign birth and breeding, which was in 
Hungary, during his father's exile under the reign of 
Hardecnute; the perſecution and hatred of his grand- 
mother Emma, a woman celebrated in her time for 
the ſuſpicion and clearing of her chaſtity by the Saxon 
trial of fire ordeal; but who having married Harde- 
cnute, after the death of her firſt huſband, had ever 
after more inclination to the Daniſh than the Saxon 
race: beſides, Edgar, though of ſo good and virtuous 
diſpoſitions, as made him be ſtiled England's dar- 
ling ; yet they were ſuch as ſeemed to become an ex- 
cellent private perſon, rather than a prince, or, at leaſt, 
to have adorned an eaſy and peaceful poſſeſſion of a 
crown, rather than to force his way to a legal right, 
through the difficulties and oppoſition of two powerful 
pretenders. However, an undiſputed right (which, 
they ſay, never dies) had left him ſo many friends in 
the kingdom, that the king thought it not ſafe to leave 
tim behind, upon his going into Normandy, nor wiſe 
to tempt either him or his new Engliſh ſubjects with 
ſuch an opportunity of railing any commotions upon 
ſo fair a pretence. 

Beſides theſe cautions, he took with him moſt ofhis 
French adventurers into Normandy, finding they were 
not very agreeable here, either to the Engliſh, or to the 
Normans, and pretending he was not able to clear his 
accounts with all that aſſiſted him, out of the revenues 
or forfeitures here, and that he would find out ways 
of ſatisfying them either in Normandy, or by his 
credit and recommendations to other princes, where 
his own bounty or abilities could not reach. 

Durivg his ſtay in Normandy, which was no leſs than 
the whole fummer, his new government in England 
continued quiet and peaceable; thqughoneErick, call- 
ed The Foreſter, endeavoured to diſturb ir, by calling 
in ſome looſc forces of the Welſh, his neighbours, into 
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Herefordſhire ; but he was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and they 
eaſily forced back into their own mountains by the 
vigilance of the governors, and the vigour of thoſe 
forces he had left here, diſpoſed with ſuch order into 
the ſeveral counties, as to give way or time to no grow- 
ing dangers that ſhould ariſe in any one corner, or 
from any ſingle diſcontent, while the general humour 
of the people was calm, and either ſatisfied with the 
change, or at a gaze how this new world was like to 
end. So that the king, after having ſettled his affairs 
in Normandy to his mind, returned before winter to 


2 the fruits of ſo many dangers and toils as his 
if 


ad been engaged in, reſolving to ſpend the re- 
mainder of it in England, as the nobler ſcene and 
greater dominion, and to cultivate with care an ac- 
quiſition he had gained himſelf with much hazard and 
pains, and with greater glory. | 
The king at his return into England, finding his 
new dominion had continued calm and peaceable un- 
der the authority of his brother and council, had rea- 
ſon to believe it would eaſily be preſerved fo under his 
own. For, as the abſence of an ill prince ſeldom fails 
of raiſing diſquiets and commotions among the people, 
in a government which is obeyed only from fear; ſo 
nothing contributes more to the ſatisfaction and obe- 
dience of ſubjects, than the preſence of a good king; 
and this is the reaſon why all diſtant provinces, go- 
verned by commiſſions or ſubordinate authorities, are 
ſo ſubject to frequent ſeditions and revolts, how law- 
fully ſoever they are inherited, or how well ſoever they 
are eſtabliſhed after any new conqueſt or acquiſition; 
the force and influence of authority growing ſtill 
weaker by the change of hen1s and diſtance of place: 
this diſpoſed the new king to the reſolution he took at 
this time, of making England the ſeat of his perſon, as 
well as empire, and governing Normandy by his lieu- 
tenants ; thereby forcing the common affeèctions of 
| birth, 
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birth, or education and cuſtom, to yield and com- 
Ply with reaſons of ſtate, and preferring a foreign to 


natural foil, though, perhaps, ſeated in a better 
climate, and at that time more adorned and civilized 
by the commerce of France, and other countries upon 
the continent. 

With this reſolution and in this ſecurity he ap- 
plied himſelf at his return to the arts of peace, and the 
orders of his ſtate, wherein he as well excelled as in 
thoſe of war, and was framed, not only for a great 
prince, but for a good; to which he was inclined by 
the bounty and clemency of his natural diſpoſitions, 
by the ſtrength and ſoundneſs of his judgment, and by 
the experience of his age : his firſt care was to pro- 
vide for the due adminiſtration and execution of laws 
and juſtice throughout his realm ; and the next was, 
to introduce order into the common courſe of his re- 
venue, and manage it with ſo great proportion of his 
expence to his receipts, as might neither leave the 
crown in neceſſities, nor the ſubjects in fears of new 
or lawleſs exactions and oppreſſions; juſtice being the 


very foundation of government, as. treaſure is ſaid to 


be the ſinew of war. 

For the firſt ; as he had ſworn at his coronation to 
govern by the laws of the realm; ſo he continued the 
ancient cuſtoms and liberties of the people, that were 
called the common law of the kingdom, which he 
cauſed to be in ſubſtance obſerved, both in what con- 
cerned the crown and the ſubject, though he introduced 


feveral new forms in the adminiſtration or execution 


of them : beſides the ancient laws or cuſtoms that 
concerned the deſcent of private inheritances, or the pe- 
nalties upon feveral crimes, there were two fundamen- 
tal laws of the Saxon or Engliſh kingdom : the trial by 
juries of twelve men, wherein conſiſted the chief ſafety 
of mens properties and lives ; and the borough-law, 
which was the greateſt ſecurity that had been invented 


by 
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by the wiſdom of our Saxon anceſtors, for the peace 
and order of the realm, The firſt, I know, is by ſome 
authors mentioned as having been introduced by this 
Norman king out of the laws of that country : but I 
think it evident to have been an inſtitution very an- 
tient among the Saxons, and to have been derived and 
obſerved during the whole ſucceſſion of the Engliſh 
kings, and even in the Daniſh reigns, without any in- 
terruption. Nordoes there want ſome traces or appear- 
ances of it, from the very firſt inſtitutions of Odin, the 
firſt great leader of the Aſiatick Goths or Getz into 
Europe, and the founder of that mighty kingdom 
round the Baltic ſea, from whence all the Gothic go- 
vernments in theſe north-weſt parts of the world were 
derived, by the ſpreading conqueſts of thoſe northern 

races. | 1 | 
It is recorded, that upon the beginning of his expe- 
dition, he ordained a council of twelve men, who 
ſhould judge and decide all matters that came in queſ- 
tion: and there being then no other laws eſtabliſhed 
among thoſe vaſt numbers of rough people, going to 
ſeek out new conqueſts, and thereby ſeats to 2 > 
it is probable, theſe twelve men judged all caſes upon 
evidence or matter of fact, and then gave their 2 
tence, and appointed penalties according to what they 
eſteemed moſt agreeable to juſtice and equity, ſo as 
the twelve men were at firſt both jurors and judges : 
their judgments in cauſes both real and criminal being 
generally approved as juſt and equitable, grew into 
precedent to ſucceeding judges, and being received by 
general ſubmiſſion, introduced the cuſtom of certain 
ſentences being pronounced in certain cauſes, and cer- 
tain puniſhments being uſually inflicted upon certain 
crimes. In proceſs of time, and multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs, the matter of fact continued to be tried by twelve 
men ; but the adjudgment of the puniſhment, and 
the tentence thereupon, came to be given by one or 
two, 
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two, or more perſons, choſen out of ſuch as were beſt 
verſed in the Bern of what had been uſual in 
former judgments upon like caſes; and as the firſt 
part was left to the equals or neighbours of the perſons 
accuſed (as moſt likely to do juſtice to one of their own 
rank or acquaintance) ſo the other was committed to 
perſons of learning or knowledge in the ancient cuſ- 
roms, records, or traditions of what had long paſſed in 
the courſe of juſtice among that nation : thus we find 
it evident, that in the Saxon reigns in England, cauſes 
were adjudged by the aldermen and biſhop of the ſe- 
veral ſhires, with the aſſiſtance of twelve men of the 
fame county, who are ſaid to have been judges or 
affiſtants to the two firſt, by ſuch as affirm or pretend 
this manner of trial to have been drawn by the con- 
queror himſelf out of Normandy, who is thereby ſaid 
to have introduced in this, as well as ſome other forms, 
the Norman laws into the common law of England. 
It is true, that the ſame cuſtom or trial was uſed in 
Normandy before the conqueſt, and it is moſt probable, 
that neither the Engliſh received it from the Nor- 
mans, nor theſe from the Engliſh ; but that both na- 
tions, deriving their original from choſe ancient Goths, 
agreed in ſeveral cuſtoms or inſtitutions deduced from 


their common anceſtors, which made this trial by ju- 


ries continue uninterrupted in England, not only by 
the Normans, but by the Danes alſo, who were but 
another ſwarm of that great northern hive. It is true, 
the terms of jury and verdict were introduced by the 
Normans, with many others in the ſtile and practice 
of our laws; but the trials by twelve men, with that 
eſſential circumſtance of their unanimous agreement, 
was not only uſed among the Saxons and Normans, but 
is known to have been as ancient in Sweden, as any re- 
cords or traditions of that kingdom, which was the 
firſt ſeat of the Gothic dominions in the north-weſt 
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parts of Europe, and it ſtill remains in ſome provinces 
of that country. However, king William cauſed this 
to be obſerved as the common law of the e N 
and thereby gave great and univerſal ſatisfaction 
to the body of the people, both Engliſh and Nor- 
mans. | 
The boough-law had been likewiſe anciently eſta- 
bliſhed among the Saxons, whereby every ſhire was di- 
vided into ſo many hundreds or boroughs, conſiſting 
at firſt of one hundred families therein uſually inhabit- 
ing; every hundred into ſo many tithings, conſiſting 
of ten families. If any perſon committed, or were ac- 
cuſed of any crime, the tithing to which he belonged 
was bound to produce him to juſtice before the court 
of the hundred or county: if he fled, they were to ſwear 
they were not accomplices of the fact, and that th 
would procure the criminal, whenever they could find 
him; if this failed, in a certain time, they would diſ- 
cover all the goods he was poſſeſſed of within their 
tithing, to ſatisfy the damage done to a ſubject, or a 
fine to the king upon ſuch an offence; if neither perſon 
nor eſtate appeared, then the tithing was anſwerable 
to a certain proportion; and if that were not ſufficient, 
then it was laid upon the hundred. By this means it 
became every man's intereſt, as well as his duty, to 
prevent all crimes and miſdemeanors among their 
neighbours, and to diſcoyer the criminals, ſince they 
were otherwiſe to ſhare in the penalty; and as the reſt 
of the tithing was bound for the behaviour of every 
freeman among them, ſo every lord or maſter was 


bound to anſwer in the ſame maner for their ſer— 


vants. | 
I know not whether any conſtitution of government, 
either ancient or modern, ever invented or inſtituted 
any law or order, of greater wiſdom, or of greater 
force, to preſerve the peace and ſafety of any tate, 
and of equal utility to the prince and people, making 


virtue 
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virtue and innocence of life ſo neceſſary, by the eaſy 
| apprehenſion or diſcovery, and certain puniſhment of 
offenders. This law the king cauſed likewiſe to be 
ſeverely obſerved during his reign, finding therein 
his own intereſt as well as his peoples, and the great 
ſecurity of his new-ſettled government. 

He confirmed all mens properties, inheritances, and 
fucceſſions, invading none, either for his own benefit, 
or reward of his Norman forces, or friends, excepting 
the poſſeſſions of ſuch as had oppoſed his claim to the 
crown, which he pretended to be a lawful right, as 
derived from the teſtament of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and thereby was made a pretence of legal forfeiture in 
all that reſiſted him: but this blow to ſo many eſtates 
and families was given at once, and no more renewed; 
on the contrary, juſtice was adminiſtred equally to the 
Engliſhmen, upon the injuries of the Normans, who 
preſumed upon the king's favour, in prejudice of right, 
and of thoſe laws he had confirmed or eſtabliſhed, 
Whereof one memorable inſtance remains upon record, 
even in thoſe writers who were molt ſevere upon the ac- 
tions and memory of this prince: it was an action be- 
tween Warren a Norman and Sherburn an Engliſhman: 
the firſt, by virtue of a grant from the king, had enter- 
ed upon the lands of the other; who came into court, 
and pleaded, that he had never bore arms againſt the 
king, nor oppoſed his title or acceſſion to the crown, 
but had lived always peaceably upon his own lands, and 
fo was liable to no forfeiture by the common law, but 
was farther ſecured by the king's declaration imme- 
diately after his coming to the crown : upon which 
plea, a juſt ſentence was given in favour of Sherburn, 
his lands reſtored, and Warren the Norman caſt and 
condemned to the coſts of the ſuit. 

He appointed juſtices to preſerve the peace, and ad- 
miniſter juſtice in every county, purſuant to that 
which was uſed in the Saxon reigns. For the pleas of 
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the crown, and thoſe of greater moment, between the 
ſubjects, he created judges of the moſt learned and 


able he could find ; and ordained four terms each 
ear, conſiſted of a certain number of days, wherein 


juſtice ſhould be duly adminiſtred, and all ſuits heard 


in ſuch places as the king ſhould appoint and find moſt 
convenient. Beſides theſe orders, he inſtituted the 
courts of Chancery and Exchequer ; the firſt for tem- 
pering the rigour of laws according to the dictates of 
conſcience and equity, and the other for determining 
all actions concerning the revenues of the crown, and 
puniſhing exactions or irregular proceedings in the of- 
ficers who levied or received them, as well as defaults 
or delays in thoſe from whom it was due. 

For taxes or impoſitions unuſual, it does not appear 
that he levied any, excepting one of ſix ſhillings upon 
each plow-land throughout the kingdom, nor 1s it 
well agreed at what time, or upon what occaſion this 
was raiſed, whether by conſent of a general aſſembly, 
or by his own, regal authority ; by this, indeed, he 
impoſed Danegelt upon the invaſion of the Danes, 
which happpened once or twice in this reign, though 
with little progreſs or ſucceſs. 

This tax was firſt raiſed by Ethelred upon the firſt 
enterprize of the Danes upon England, and afterwards 
uſed by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors upon the like danger, 
ſometimes to repulſe them by force and arms, ſome- 
times to evade them by bargains and money, where- 
with they compounded for the preſent dangers, but 
invited others to come by ſuch mean defences, 

This tax grew odious to the people, whenever it 
was raiſed upon any other pretence than a Daniſh in- 
vaſion ; and though it was ſometimes levied, yet very 
ſeldom, and cautiouſly, by ſome few of the Saxon 
kings, and but once or twice by this Norman prince, 
and then, moſt probably, upon the true natural occa- 
fions which had given it the firſt original: thus, I 
| | ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, it is confounded with the tax before men- 
tioned, and without applying it to the Daniſh inva- 
fions, by ſome writers 3 ſeem to take all occaſions 
of defaming the actions and memory of this king, and 
to avoid all juſt excuſes of any that were ill reſented: 
and this proceeded from the ill talent of the monkiſh 
writers, who meaſured the virtues and vices of princes 
by the opinion of their favour or diſaffection to the 
clergy, whom they accounted or tiled the church; 
though this general appellation is known to compre- 
hend not only ſuch perſons as were anciently choſen 
to adminiſter the offices of divine worſhip, but alſo all 
beheving Chriftians that compoſed ſuch aſſemblies, 
to whom thoſe offices were adminiſtred : of this the 
king ſeemed to be ſenſible, for though he was a prince 
of known and great piety, and ſo approved by the ſe- 
veral popes during his reign ; yet he appeared very 
httle favourable, if not ſomething hard to the eccle- 
ſiaſtics of this kingdom; and perhaps ſomething bold 
with their privileges, ſo long enjoyed under the de- 
vout Saxon kings. 

For the reſt, he contented himſelf with the uſual 
revenues of the crown ; and by his great order and 
management, as well as moderation in his conſtant 
expence, gained much eaſe to the crown, and ſatiſ- 
faction to his people. 

The chief and ancient branches of the crown-re- 
venue conſiſted of, firſt, the lands of old reſerved as a 
proviſion for the king's houſhold, and fo reckoned as 
crown- lands; theſe, at firſt, * only certain 
quantities of proviſions, as beef, ſheep, wheat, hay, 


oats, according to the nature of the lands, the tenures 
by which they held, and the quantity of proviſions 
found neceſſary for the king's houſhold ; what over- 
plus remained was compounded for, and paid in mo- 
ney, according to the rates uſual and agreed. The 
next was a duty reſerved anciently out of every __ 

» ces; 
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fee ; which, at firſt, was conſtantly paid as a quit-rent, 
but being very ſmall came in time to be neglected 
by the kings, that contented themſelves with the mi- 
htary attendance of the knights in their wars, and 
with levying ſometimes a greater duty, upon great or 
urgent occaſions, under the name of - eſcuage, which 
was burdenſome and odious, till the propertions and 
occaſions came to be aſcertained. Thoſe authors who 
will make the conqueror to have broken or changed 
the laws of England, and introduced thoſe of Nor- 
mandy, pretend this duty of eſcuage, with the tenures 
of knights {ſervice and baronage, to have come over in 
this reign, as well as the trial by juries : but as enough 
has been ſaid to clear the laſt, ſo it needs no proof that 
theſe, with the other feudal laws, were all brought into 
Europe by the ancient Goths, and by them ſettled 
in all the provinces which they conquered of the Ro- 
man empire; and, among the reſt, by the Saxons in 
England, as well as by the Francs in Gaul, and the 
Normans in Normandy, where the uſe of their ſtates, 
or general aſſemblies, were likewiſe of the ſame 
original, | 

The laſt common branch of the king's revenue 
conſiſted of forfeitures, both of lands and goods, in 
caſes of treaſon; and fines, or ſome known mulctary 
puniſhments upon other crimes, which were diſtinctly 
preſcribed in the Saxon laws, even for manſlaughter 
and murder itſelf ; the rigour of thoſe times not ex- 
tending to blood, except in thoſe caſes where the 
common ſafety of the kingdom was concerned by 
the danger of the king. 

By all theſe orders and inſtitutions, and the cle- 
mency as well as juſtice wherewith they are admini- 
ſtered, the king, how new ſoever his reign, how diſ- 
puted his title, and how diſagreeable his perſon by a 
toreign birth, yet ſo far gained the | goers affections 
and ſatisfaction of the commoners of the realm, who 
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aſk nothing but ſecurity in their eſtates and properties, 
that no commotions afterwards raiſed by the nobles 
and clergy againſt his government, though in favour 
of a better right and title, were ever ſupported by the 
commons, who compoſe the maſs or bulk of a nation: 
and whoſe general good or ill humour, ſatisfaction or 
diſcontent, will ever have the molt forcible influence 
for the prefervation or ruin of any ſtate. 

Beſides the good and profitable inſtitutions and or- 
ders of this king, already mentioned, ſo generally ap- 
proved, and ſo grateful to the commonalty of the 
realm, there were others of a different nature, and 
which had a contrary effect, by diſtaſting and diſ- 
obliging many of the chief nobility, and moſt or all of 
the clergy ; though ſome were ſo cautious as not to 
loſe their dignities or revenues by expreſſing their 
reſentments. | 

The offences taken by theſe laſt were, firſt, the 
W ſurceaſing the judiciary power exerciſed 
by the biſhops during the Saxon times in each coun 
where juſtice was adminiſtered; and the biſhop wit 
the aldermen or earl of each ſhire, ſat as judges in 
thoſe courts, which increaſed not only their authority, 
but their revenues too, by a ſhare they had with the 
king in all fines raiſed from the iſſue of cauſes there 
determined: but all this was aboliſhed by the king's 
inſtitution of juſticiaries, to adminiſter juſtice upon all 
pleas of the crown, and others among ſubjects, at 
four terms of the year. 

This gave particular offence to the biſhops, but 
another to the whole clergy; for whereas before the 
held all their lands by Franc almonage, and ſubject to 
no duties or impoſitions, but ſuch as they laid upon 
themſelves in their eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies: this 
prince finding above a third part of the lands of the 
kingdom in poſſeſſion of the clergy, and the forces of 
the crown, which conſiſted in knight's ſervice, leſ- 
| ſened 
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ſened in proportion by their immunity, he reduced 
all their lands to the tenure of knights fees and ba- 
ronage, and thereby ſubjected them to the attendance 
upon the king in his wars, and to other ſervices an- 
ciently due; and ſometimes raiſed upon all lands that 
held in fee from the crown. This innovation touched 
not only the biſhops, but all the abbots throughout 
the kingdom ; many of whom were endowed with 
ſo great lands and revenues, that in right thereof they 
were upon the regular conſtitutions of parliaments, 
allowed ſeſſion with the biſhops, as barons in the 
houſe of lords. | 

The whole clergy exclaimed againſt this new inſti- 
tution, not only as an indignity and injuſtice, but as 
an impiety too and violation of the ſacred rights of 
the holy church : but their complaints were without 
redreſs, though not without ill conſequence. 

The diſcontents among many of the great nobles 
aroſe chiefly from two occaſions : the firſt was the 
rigour of the foreſt-laws and of their execution ; and 
the other was the king's too apparent partiality to his 
Normans. 

To know the ground or pretence of theſe foreſt- 
laws, it will be neceſſary to run up to their original; 
In the firſt ſeizures and diſtributions made of the Britiſh 
lands by the conquering Saxons, beſides thoſe reſerved 
to the kings or divided among the people, and held 
by the tenures either of knights ſervice or of book- 
land, as it was termed among the Saxons, and thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from that ot villenage, there were 
many great tracts of barren, wild, or woody lands 
left undiſpoſed, and in a manner waſte ; ſo great 
numbers of Britiſh inhabitants having been extin- 
guiſhed by the wars, or retired into Wales, Cornwal, 
Britany, and Scotland; and the new Saxons, not con- 
tent to ſhare among them any lands but ſuch as were 
fruitful and fit to be cultivated, theſe were incloſed, 

| K 2 or 
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or improved as well as inhabited by the new proprie- 
tors, and the others left waſte, as well as undiſpoſed 
to any certain owners. The whole country was, as 
has been obſerved, very full of all ſorts of wild game 
in the time of the Britains, who lived at large, with- 
out any incloſures, little property, and ſubſiſted much 
upon hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, which they had 
all in common. Upon the incloſing or cultivating of 
the fruitful lands by the Saxons, the wild beafts, na- 
turally afraid of neighbours, whom they found to be 
all enemies, fled into the wild, woody, and deſolate 
tracts of land, where they found ſhelter, and fed, 
though hardly, yet out of common ſight and noiſe : 
and hereby all thoſe parts became repleniſhed with all 
forts of game, eſpecially with red and fallow-deer, 
and made all thoſe ſeveral extents of ground which 
were afterwards called foreſts. 

The Saxon kings eſteemed theſe to belong to the 
crown by their right to all poſſeſſions that have no 
certain owner, and by their never having been diſpoſed 
upon the firſt diviſions of land in the Saxon king- 
doms, nor afterwards by any grants of the crown. 
This right was not diſputed, nor any ule of it made, 
farther than for the king's pleaſure, which yet was not 
by them reſtrained from the nobles and knights that 
were borderers upon the foreſts, who were fo moderate 
in thoſe more ſimple ages, as to commit no exceſſes, 
or deſtroy the game, which it was their intereſt to pre- 
ſerve, both for their ſport and the quarry ; and for 
fome uſe made of it for common paſturage among alt 
the bordering neighbours. 

William the Conqueror not only ſeized upon all theſe 
foreſts, as part of his own demeſnes, but made a ve 
large one in Hampſhire, beſides thoſe he found, by lay- 
ing waſte and leaving uninhabited great extents of 
land, which he pretended to be fallen to the crown by 
ancient ſucceſſion, or by new forfeitures; and this he 

called 
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called The new foreſt, which name, after ſo long a 
courſe of ages, it ſtill retains. 
In all theſe foreſts he pretended an abſolute right 
and dominion; and in purſuance thereof inſtituted 
new and arbitrary laws of his own, unuſed and un- 
known before in this kingdom, and very different from 
the moderation of the Saxon government. He con- 
fined all hunting or fowling in theſe foreſts to him- 
ſelf, or ſuch as ſhould have right to it by his conceſ- 
ſions or permiſſions. He impoſed fines upon all treſ- 
paſſes committed in them, according to his own plea- 
ſure, and which ſeemed much to exceed the fault or 
value of the thing. Theſe he cauſed to be levied with 
great rigour and exaction, and thereby debarred not 
only his commoners, but his nobles too, from a li- 
berty they had before always enjoyed. Though he 
took care not to provoke the commoners, by levying 
paſturage free for ſuch of the neighbours who lived 
moſt upon their ſtock, and thereby took no great of- 
fence at the reſtraint from their ſport, which they had 
not time from their labour much to follow ; yet 
the nobles and knights, who valued their ſports more 
than common gains, and made ule of their riches but 
for increaſe of their pleaſures, reſented this reſtraint 
as a ſenſible injury, as an invaſion of their liberties, 
and even as an affectation of an arbitrary power in this 
particular ; and from the exerciſe whereof he was only 
reſtrained by the regards of his fafety and intereſt in 
others of more moment and conſequence : the great 
nobles reſented it yet farther as an indignity, by le- 
velling their privileges with the liberties of the com- 
moners, from whom they eſteemed themſelves diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the uſual regards and reſpects paid them 
from the princes, in their degree, as well as from 
the people. Nor does it appear, whether this violent 
inſtitution of the foreſt-laws proceeded from his paſ- 
ſionate love of hunting (the only pleaſure to which this 
prince 
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prince was addicted) or from his avarice, by ſo many 
fines to increaſe his treaſure, or from a deſire of being 
abſolute and arbitrary in one part of his government, 
which he found he could not be with any ſafety in the 
reſt. 

For his partiality to the Normans, though it was 
diſguiſed, or at leaſt not evident in the common forms 
of his juſtice, which run a free and even courſe, yet it 
was eaſily diſcovered in that of his graces and favour 
the civil offices, eccleſiaſtical benefices, places of moſt 
truſt about his perſon, and in his realm, were con- 
ferred generally upon his Normans; and beſides theſe 
advantages, and thoſe of the forfeitures that fell upon 
his entrance, they appeared to have his countenance, 
his converſation, his confidence; ſo that whatſoever 
the Engliſh poſſeſſed of the kingdom, the Normans 
alone ſcemed to poſſeſs the king. 

This might have been more excuſable if the Eng- 
liſh had conſidered the king as much as themſelves, 
and many of his circumſtances, as well as their own : 
they were ſtrangers to him, or but new acquaintance ; 
they differed in language, in manners, in cuſtoms ; 
they had very lately differed in intereſt, and from ene- 
mies 1n war, were, indeed, now become ſubjects, but 
rather as to a conqueror than a lawful prince: the 
Normans ſpoke his native tongue, were trained up in 
the ſame cuſtorns, acquainted with his perſon from his 
youth, had attended him-in his court, followed him 

in his wars at home and abroad; and thought it but 
uſt they ſhould ſhare in his fortunes, as they had in 
his dangers. | 

However, many of the great aſpiring ſpirits among 
the Engliſh nobles could not bear this partiality of the 
king's : they thought the Normans ought to be pro- 
vided of rewards or honours in Normandy, but thoſe 
of England ſhould be conferred upon Engliſh: beſides, 
they reſented the common teſtimonies of his inclination 

to 
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to the Normans, as much as they could have done 
injuries to themſelves; like generous lovers, who are 
more jealous and ſpited to fee their rivals gain the in- 
clination of their miſtreſs than the poſſeſſion, and had 
rather they ſhould have her body than her heart. 

Upon all theſe cauſes, the diſcontents of many chief 
Engliſh nobles and prelates were grown to ſuch a 
height, ſwelling more within, the more they were ſup- 
preſſed, that they wanted only a fair occaſion to draw 
them to a head, and make them break out with vio- 

_ ence and much pain and danger to the ſtate. 

This was furniſhed them, either by fortune or de- 
ſign, in the third, fourth, or fifth year of the conque- 
ror's reign ; for the authors are neither diſtinct nor 
agreed in aſſigning the cauſes, or the times of this 
king's actions in war, or inttitutions in peace, by 
which their true nature and that of the prince would 
have been beſt diſcovered ; whereas they content 
themſelves to diſplay their eloquence or vent their 
paſſions by relating general or particular events, what 
was done, and what was ſuffered in his reign ; by 
which ſome of the Norman writers endeavour to re- 
preſent him as a god, and ſome of the Engliſh like a 
devil, and both unjuſtly. 

Edgar Atheling was nephew to Edward the Con- 
feſſor, and the undiſputed as well as undoubted heir of 
the kingdom from the Saxon race: it was generally 
thought that he had likewiſe been deſigned by king 
Edward, a juſt and pious prince, to ſucceed him in the 
throne ; and that his pretended declaration by Harold, 
or teſtament by the duke of Normandy, were fictitious, 
or at leaſt neither of them evident from any clear and 
undoubted writings or teſtimonies. Edgar was be- 
ſides, from the bounty of his nature, the excellence of 
his temper, the prerogative of his birth, and the com- 

aſſion of his unjuſt fortunes, much and generally be- 
oved and eſteemed among all the Engliſh, both nobles 
K 4 and 
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and commons; yet he neither oppoſed Harold's uſur- 
pation, nor the Normans conqueſt; whether for want 
of ſpirit to attempt ſo great an adventure, or upon 
prudence, not to oppoſe ſuch powers as he found un- 
reſiſtible, and in which ſo many circumſtances had 
conſpired, chuſing rather to content himſelf with the 
ſhades of a private condition, out of danger and envy, 
or at leaſt to attend ſome future occaſions that 
might open a more probable way to his hopes and his 
fortunes, 

He was at London, among many other nobles, 
when the famous and deciſive battle was fought at 
Haſtings, and the news brought of the duke's victory 
and of Harold's death: thoſe of the nobles who were 
for oppoſing the conqueror, were for declaring Edgar 
Atheling king; the citizens of London were at firſt 
diſpoſed to the ſame reſolution ; but the biſhops and 
clergy, who had the greateſt ſway among both thoſe 
orders, prevailed in this general council for a general 
ſubmiſſion to the fate of the kingdom. | 

In purſuance of this reſolution, Edgar Atheling, with 
Stigand and Alred, archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, Edwin and Morchar, two of the greateſt Engliſh 
lords, the reſt of the nobles and biſhops who had at- 
tended the victorious duke upon his way to London, 
was well received by him, and treated with bounty as 
well as humanity ; ſo that the young prince attended 
frequently at court, accompanied the king into Nor- 
mandy, returned with him into England, and lived 
there for ſome time like one who had forgot his birth 
and his title, though they were by the Engliſh well re- 
membered : but at length, either weary of reſt, or 
rouzed by other ſpirits more unquiet than his own, he 
reſolved, or at leaſt pretended, to make a journey into 
Hungary, where he was horn during his father's exile, 
had lived long, and was much beloyed : he embarked 


for 
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for Flanders with his two ſiſters Margaret and 
Chriſtine ; but, forced by a ſtorm and contrary winds, 
or allured by fairer hopes, he was driven upon the 
coaſts of Scotland; the firſt was given out, but the laſt 
ſuſpected, from the event of this voyage. He was re- 
ceived by Malcolm the king with great kindneſs and 
compaſſion of his diſaſters both at ſea and land; was 
reſorted to by all the nobles and gentlemen who had 
ſheltered themſelves in that kingdom upon hate or fear 
of the conqueſt in England ; and was by them ac- 
knowledged and honoured as the true and lawful heir 
of that crown. Soon after his arrival, the king of 
Scotland, inflamed either with the beauty of the young 
lady, or with the hopes of her brother's fortunes, or 
upon former concert with the Engliſh nobles reſiding 
in Scotland, and intelligence with others diſcontented 
in England, married the lady Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter 
of Edgar; and thereby became newly engaged in the 
intereſts and family of this noble but unfortunate 
prince. 

The fame of this adventure was no ſooner divulged 
in England, than it raiſed a great, though different 
motion in the minds of all men there, who were citner 
well or ill affected to the new king, filling one party 
with new hopes, and the other with new fears, and 
reaſonably enough in both, from all common appear- 
ances. Many perſons of great note and authority in 
England repaired immediately upon 1t into Scotland, 
ſome by ealy paſſages out of the northern counties, and 
others out of the remoter parts of the realm by more 
difficult eſcapes, either by ſea or land. Among theſe 
were the earls Edwin, Morchar, Hereward, Syward, 
Goſpatrick, men of great eſtates and power, as was be- 
lieved, in England, with many other nobles and 
gentlemen. But that which ſeemed yet of greater in- 
fluence and authority, was the repair of Stigand arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Alred of York, with m__ 

2 other 
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other biſhops and prelates, who having been the chief 
inſtruments in making way for the eaſy acceſſion of 
duke William to the crown, and for the general ſub- 
miſſion of the Engliſh to his reign, were preſumed now 
likely to prove of as great moment and importance 
for the reſtoration and ſupport of a juſt Engliſh title in 
Edgar, as they had been for the admiſſion and eſta- 
bliſhment of one diſputed and foreign, of the Norman 
dukes : beſides, the clergy being accounted the wiſe 
and learned men of that age, were eſteemed moſt 
likely to judge beſt of the rights, and beſt to foreſee 
the events in diſputes of the crown, and unlikely to 
embark themſelves in a bottom unſound, upon either 
the regards of juſtice or ſucceſs. 

Edgar, exalted with ſuch a concourſe of nobles out 
of England, and the hopes they gave him of a greater 
from the people there, when he ſhould appear among 
them, reſolved to lay claim to that crown, and with 
ſtronger arguments than thoſe of a bare title or right 
of fucceſſion, how jult ſoever : for the Scots king had 
now aſſiſted him with a great army, being induced to 
engage openly in his quarrel, not only by the charms 
of his wife, or compaſſion of her brother's hard for- 
tune, but by reaſons of ſtate as well as of juſtice and 
affection: he feared the dangerous neighbourhood of 
ſo powerful, aſpiring, and fortunate a prince, and ap- 

rehended his ambition would not ceaſe with the con- 
queſt of England, but extend it to that of Scotland 
too, and reducing the whole iſland of Britain under one 
dominion, for which it ſeemed by nature to have been 
framed ; he thought it both wife and neceſſary, to 
give ſome ſtop to this growing power, before it be- 
came too well ſettled at home, and thereby prepared 
for new enterprizes abroad; and that it was better car- 
rying a war into England, than expecting it in Scotland. 
He was glad of ſo fair an occaſion to juſtify his quar- 


rel, and by advancing the fortunes of Edgar, to 
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his own : he had taken meaſures with Swane king of 
Denmark to enter the Humber with a powerful navy, 
whilſt he with his army entered the northern provinces 
by land; and with the ſons of Harold at the ſame 
time to invade the Welt, by the aſſiſtance of forces to 
be furniſhed by Drone king of Ireland, to whom they 
had fled upon the Norman victory. He preſumed 
upon great inſurrections among the Engliſh in favour 
of Edgar, and by the authority of the nobles his aſ- 
ſociates, who had repreſented the common diſcontents 
in England to be as great as their own. 

Theſe hopes were not ill- grounded, nor the deſigns 
ill laid; for the Daniſh fleet was ready to fail, and the 
ſons of Harold, with their Iriſh forces, landed and raiſed 
a commotion in the Weſt, at the ſame time that Edgar, 
with thoſe out of Scotland, invaded the North, where 
he found at firſt no oppoſition ; but inſtead of enemies, 
met with many friends prepared to receive him, and 
increaſe his ſtrength : he made himſelf maſter of Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, and the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham, by the defeat of Robert Count of Mortain, who 
was there ſlain, with ſeven hundred Normans. From 
thence he marched without reſiſtance as far as York, 
which was defended by a ſtrong garriſon of Norman 
ſoldiers : he beſieged this city, the capital and defence 
of all the northern counties, and aſſaulted it with that 
fury, that he carried the town by ſtorm, where all the 
Normans were put to the ſword by the rage and revenge 
of the Englith nobles in his army; many in the heat 
of the aſſault, and the reſt, after they were entered, and 
found no more reſiſtance. After this ſucceſs, Edgar 
remained ſome time at York, to retreſh his army after 
ſo long a march and ſo warm an action, which had 
coſt him the lives of many brave men, and the wounds 
of many more. Beſides, he expected here to ſee his 
army ſoon encreaſed by the repair of many friends and 
diſcontents out of the ſouthern provinces of 3 

an 
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and by the arrival of the Daniſh fleet in the Humber, 
according to the concert before agreed, and for which 
he knew all had been prepared. 

King William, thus ſurrounded withdangers from the 
Weſt and North, and with jealouſies of his new ſubjects, 
of whole affection he had yet made no trial, farther 
than ſome few years ſubmiſſion to his government, 
was yet undaunted at the news of all theſe attempts, 
nor any-ways diſtracted by either ſuch various dangers 
or fears. He applied himſelf to thoſe which were neareſt, 
by ſending the forces he had ready immediately into 
the Weſt, under experienced commanders ; and pre- 
pared a greater army both of Engliſh and Normans, to 
march himſelf into the North, after the commotions 
in the Weſt ſhould be appeaſed : this happened to be 
eaſier and ſooner than he expected, for the attempt of 
Harold's ſons with their Iriſh forces proved weak 
and faint, though ſucceſsful in their firlt encounter; 
wherein Ednoth, a brave commander on the king's 
fide, was ſlain, with ſeveral of his followers ; but the 
ſons of Harold being defeated in a ſecond engagement, 
and failing of anyconſiderable recourſe or inſurrection 
of the Engliſh there (upon which they had grounded 
their chief hopes) were much diſappointed, and there- 
by diſcouraged eaſily broken by the brave Norman 
troops, and forced to return with the remainder of 
their Iriſh forces into Ireland. 

King William, upon the happy end of this adven- 
ture, after the beſt orders taken for the ſecurity of the 
ſouthern parts in his abſence, marched at the head of 
a brave army into the North, engaged the forces of 
Edgar in a ſet battle; and by the valour of his troops, 
the diſcipline and order of his army, and his own ex- 
cellent conduct, defeated entirely the united ſtrength 
of his enemies; beſieged and took again the city of 
York, defended by Waltheof, ſon to the earl Syward, 
2 young gentleman of great valour, and — 

mire 
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mired in this action, being ſaid to have ſtood firm at a 
breach made in the wall, and with his {word to have 
cut off the heads of many Normans as they preſſed 
to enter, and could do it but one by one, by the 
narrowneſs of the breach ſo bravely defended. 

After this defeat, and the ſurrender of York, Edgar 
retired into Scotland with thoſe of his dependants who 
were moſt deſperate and impatient of the Norman con- 
queſt. The reſt of the Engliſh nobles who had eſcaped 
the battle ſubmitted themſelves to the king, and 
came in upon public faith, took a new oath of alle- 
glance, and were thereupon all pardoned, and many 
reſtored, not only to their eſtates, but to favour with 
the king ; who had found Erick the foreſter, that had 
firſt rebelled againſt him after his coronation, expreſs 
great fidelity after his pardon obtained, and pertorm 

ood ſervice in this northern expedition. He made 

oſpatrick earl of Northumberland, and employed 
him againſt the dangers and incurſions he appre- 
hended from the Scots. He was ſo charmed with the 
valour and conſtancy that Waltheof had ſhewed in the 
defence of York (though ſo much to his coſt, and the 
loſs of ſo many Normans by his ſword) that he re- 
ſolved to gain him at what rate ſoever he valued himſelf, 
ſhewing the nobleneſs of his own courage and virtue 
by loving and honouring them in his enemies. He 
married this young gentleman to Judith his niece, gave 
him great poſſeſſions, beſides thoſe to which he was "x 
and uſed him with much confidence ; which was for 
{ome time returned with ſervice and with faith. 

Moſt of the other nobles that came in upon pardon 
of their lives, he deſpoiled their eſtates and offices, 
and beſtowed them upon his Norman friends and fol- 
lowers: ſome he kept priſoners whom he thought moſt. 
dangerous; as the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Tonk, and Edwin, a man of the greateſt power and 


dependences, whole earldom and great poſſeſſions in 
Yorkſhire 
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Yorkſhire were given to Alain earl of Britain ; as 
were thoſe of ſeveral others at the ſame time to others 
of his kindred or friends. In the room of Stigand he 
made Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, an Italian 
born, but an abbot in Normandy, a perſon of great 
wiſdom and temper, as well as learning : Thomas, his 
chaplain he made archbiſhop of York, and obtained 
the approbation of the pope Ns their ſucceſſion in thoſe 
ſees (during the lives of the other two) upon repreſen- 
tation of other crimes, or, at leaſt, vices beſides their 
rebellion againſt a king whoſe title had been confirmed 
by the pope, as well as encouraged. 

It is not agreed at what time the Daniſh fleet arrived 
upon the coaſts, but it is certain they entered Hum- 
ber with about two hundred fail : ſome write that 
they returned again without making any attempt upon 
the ſhore; that their commanders were enriched with 
great preſents from the king, and their ſoldiers ſup- 
plied with proviſions, and all treated rather like friends 
than enemies: whether their arrival out of time made 
them deſpair of any ſucceſs, and whether that were 
occalioned by croſs winds at ſea, or croſs purpoſes 
in the Daniſh court, 1s not well known: for William the 
Conqueror, after he was ſeated in the throne, teared no 
inſult from abroad but by Daniſh powers, and pre- 
tenſions they had ſtill upon England, and the prepa- 
rations (as was divulged abroad) of Swane their king, 
for invading it with a navy of a thouſand ſhips, 
Hereupon he endeavoured to ward this blow by ſlight 
rather than force, thinking his ſafety on that {ide bet- 


ter purchaſed with treaſure than with blood. He prac- 


tiſed private intelligences in the Daniſh court, and by 
force of preſents and penſions gained to his devotion 
{ome perſons of credit, and among the reſt Edelbert 
archbiſhop of Hamburgh, a man of great authority 
in thoſe parts, and whoſe advices were much wee 
an 
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and eſteemed by the Daniſh king. It was believed 
the artifices and practices of theſe men eluded the firſt 
great deſign of a mighty invaſion, changed it into an 
aſſiſt ance of the diſcontented here with ſmaller forces, 
delayed them till the time was paſſed, and diſpoſed 
their commanders to return without action, and their 
maſter to receive their excuſes with approbation, or at 
leaſt with impunity. 

Yet there are other writers, who ſay the Danes 
landed in England, made great ſpoils, joined prince 
Edgar's forces, wintered in this kingdom, and returned 
in the ſpring, by the king's private practices and re- 
wards among the commanders, as well as bounty to 
the ſoldiers. 

The king, after having eſtabliſhed his affairs in the 
North, returned triumphant to London, where the firſt 
action he performed was to take a new perſonal oath 
before Lanfranc the new archbiſhop, and all the lords 
then preſent in that city, to obſerve the ancient laws 
of the realm, eſtabliſhed by the kings of England 


his predeceſſors, and particularly thoſe of Edward the 
Confeſſor. 
and the better accepted by the Engliſh, becauſe it was 
unconſtrained by any neceſſity of his affairs, or ap- 
pearance of any new dangers againſt which he might 
have reaſon to provide. And it is certain his oath 
taken at his coronation of preſerving the ancient laws 
of the realm had been the chief occaſion of his ſafety 
in the late and dangerous convulſion of the ſtate, to- 
gether with the ill choſen time of the Scots invaſion, 
and the revolt of the lords in favour of Edgar: for 
if ſuch attempts had been made ſoon after the conqueſt, 
while the minds of the people were generally in mo- 
tion, and in fear of what might ſucceed to the danger 
of their properties and their ancient liberties upon 
that new revolution, his throne had not been only tha- 
ken, 


This action of the king's was the more applauded. 
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ken, but in evident danger of being overthrown by 
ſuch a violent concuſſion. But the people having 
lived quietly ſome years under the protection of their 
ancient laws, and in an equal courſe of known and 
common juſtice, grew indifferent to the change which 
had been made in the rights or ſucceſſion of the crown, 
or to any new one that might ſucceed. Beſides, though 
they were well affected to Edgar, yet they diſliked the 
company with which he came attended, and hated the 
entrance of a Scots army into England more than they 
loved Edgar. They thought if he ſucceeded, the 
dominion would fall under the Scots, whilſt he only 
retained the name; and if they muſt be governed by 
ſtrangers, the beſt was to have thoſe they were already 
uſed to, and ſo feared leaſt. The common ſubjects 
of a kingdom are not ſo apt to trouble themſelves 
about the rights and poſſeſſion of a crown, as about 
their own ; and ſeldom engage in the quarrels of the 
firſt, but upon ſome general and ſtrong apprehenſions 
that the laſt are in danger. So the diſcontents and in- 
ſurrections of the nobles in England, though encou- 
raged and ſupported by foreign forces, yet failed of 
ſucceſs againſt this new king and his government, be- 
cauſe they were not followed by any general commo- 
tion or ſublevation of the people, which left all ſafe 
and quiet in the ſouthern parts and main body of the 
kingdom, whilſt he marched with his army againſt his 
enemies in the North. Nor is the ſafety of a prince ſo 
firm and well eſtabliſhed upon any other bottom, as 
the general ſafety, and thereby ſatisfaction of the com- 
mon people, which make the bulk and ſtrength of 
all great kingdoms whenever they conſpire and unite 
in any common paſſion or intereſt, For the nobles 
without them are but like an army of officers with- 
out ſoldiers, and make only a vain ſhew or weak noiſe, 
unleſs raiſed and increaſed by the voice of the people ; 
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which for this reaſon is in a common Latin proverb 
called, The voice of God. 

No prince ever made greater or happier experience 
of this truth than William the Conqueror, both in the 
events of the laſt and formidable dangers, which he ſo 
caſily ſurmounted, and in the whole courſe of his ſub- 
ſequent reign, which was inteſted by many new trou- 
bles, either in England or in Normandy, that would 
have proved fatal to him, if he had been diſtracted by 
the common diſcontents or inſurrections of his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects; for his preſent calm was not of long 
continuance; the clouds ſoon gathered again, and 
threatened another ſtorm, and from the ſame winds 
by which the laſt had been raiſed. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, ſtill perſiſted in the 
envy and fear of his neighbouring power and great- 
neſs, ſtill eſteemed it his own intereſt to join with thoſe 
of Edgar, and his dependents in England, and thereby 
weaken the force or diſturb the quiet of the Nor- 
man government in England, before it ſhould by the 
favour of time and calm ſeaſons take too deep root 
to be afterwards ſhaken. He raiſed a greater army 
than before, with which he threatened again to invade 
England, and led them himſelf, though ſtill in favour 
only of Edgar's title and advancement to the crown. 
He entered into new practices with ſeveral of the Eng- 
Iiſh nobles who had followed him, though unfortu— 
nately, in the laſt expedition, and were reſolved to 
repair their former loſſes by venturing greater, rather 
than give over the game. Nor could the hopes of the 
diſcontented Engliſh ever die, while the root was alive, 
and they were fomented by the malice, and encou- 
raged by the forces of ſo powerful a neighbour, joined 
with ſo juſt pretenſions as thoſe of Edgar were gene- 
rally eſteemed. 

When the preparations in Scotland and intelligences 
in England were ripe for execution, the carl Edwin 
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made his eſcape, and fled towards the north, but was 
by the way murdered by ſome of his own retinue. 
The earls Morchar and Hereward, who were already 
upon the wing for the ſame flight, diſcouraged by this 
miſadventure, durſt not purſue it; but yet already 
ingaged too far to make a retreat, they made way to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the ifle of Ely, fortified there the 
beſt they could, and hoped the Scots invaſion would 
divert the King's forces from attempting them before 
winter, and that the ſeafon and ſituation together would 
there cover them for ſome time. 

On the, contrary, the Scots king was diſcouraged 
from beginning his march by the news of theſe diſ- 
aſters among his confederates in England, and choſe 
rather to jend the biſhop of Durham and earl Syward 
out of Scotland, to relieve and animate thoſe lords, 
retired to the ifle of Ely, than to enter England, with- 
out hopes of their making ſome diverſion. But the 
king, who never feared or ſlighted any dangers, and 
knew they were like diſeaſes, to be taken in time, 


marched immediately with his forces to the iſle of Ely, 


beſet it upon one {ide with a great number of flat-bot- 
tom boats, and on another made a bridge of two 
miles long, with incredible diligence and labour and 
with ſuch ſpeed, as both ſurprized and terrified his 
e11emies within. So as defpairing of farther reſiſtance, 
they all ſubmitted to the King's mercy except Here- 
ward, who, with ſome few followers, eſcaped through 
the fens, and, through many dangers, arrived ſafe 
in Scotland. The reſt of the lords were ſent priſoners 
to ſeveral parts of the kingdom, where ſome remained 
during the king's life, and others died before him, 
with whom they could not be content to live. 

The king, after this ſmall adventure fo happily at- 
chieved, and the preſent . peace of his kingdom re- 
ſtored, yet conſidering the root of all his dangers was 
in Scotland, and unwilling to take up preſent quiet 

and 
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and ſafety at too great an intereſt of dangers to come, 
reſolved to march into Scotland with a powerful army, 
and endeavour to ſecure himſelf on that ſide, either 
by a peace or victory. He firſt ſent Roger a Norman, 
then Goſpatrick earl of Northumberland, with part of 
his forces into the North, to oppoſe the Scots army that 
was already entered thoſe provinces, with great ſpoils 
and ravages of the country, and to keep them at a bay, 
till the king came up with the reſt of his army. In 
the mean time, he aſſembled his forces at Vork, with 
the beſt choice of men and officers, and ſuch numbers 
as he judged neceſſary for ſuch an expedition, com- 
poſed of Engliſh and Normans, whote emulation he 
encouraged with promiſes of reward and hopes of 
eſtabliſhing their common ſafety by the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize. From York to Durham he met with many 
hardſhips and difficulties, from the wants of his army, 
in a country which had been ſo lately waſted by the 
Scots forces and his own, and with which he was 
then contented to prevent another invaſion. But hav- 
ing ſurmounted all by his own care and the patience 
of his men, from the example of their leaders, he 
marched near the borders without any oppoſition, 
though common fame had made him expect the Scots 
would give him battle in England, and not the trou- 
ble of ſo long a march. 

But Malcolm their king, now deſtitute of hopes or 
aſſiſtances from any foreign confederates, or any inſur- 
rections in England, after the laſt diſaſters of the diſ- 
contented lords, began to cool the heats of his blood ; 
and, inſtead of farther invading England, changed his 
counſels, and reſolved only upon a defenſive war. At 
the news of king William's entrance into the northern 
provinces, he quitted Northumberland, and with good 
order retreated back to the borders, and there en- 
camped his army to the beſt advantage, without mak» 
ing any farther incurſions into the Engliſh territories, 
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either to ſecure his proviſions, or not to provoke his 
enemies, and render all terms of reconcilement deſpe- 
rate, or not to endanger his retreat, in caſe of any 
diſaſter. 

The king of England, approaching the borders, 
and thereby the Scots army, thought fit likewiſe to en- 
camp his own, both to refreſh his ſoldiers, haraſſed by 
ſo long and difficult a march, as alſo to diſcover the 
forces of the enemy, obſerve their countenance, their 
order, and their motions, and thereby judge of their 
deſigns, and direct his own to the beſt advantage: fo 
that for ſome days the two armies ſtood at a bay, ſeem- 
ing both prepared tor a fierce encounter, and yet both 
content to _— it, from a mutual reſpect they had for 
one another's forces and diſpoſitions. They were, in- 
deed, not much unequal in numbers, nor in the bra- 
very and order of their troops; both kings were va- 
liant and wiſe, having been trained up in arms, in- 
ured to dangers, and much embroiled at home in the 
beginning of their reigns. They were now animated 
to a battle by their own courage as well as their ſol- 
diers, but yet both conſidered the event in the uncer- 
tainty and the conſequence ; the loſs of a battle might 
prove the loſs of a crown, and the fortune of one day 
determine the fate of a kingdom; and they knew 
very well, that whoever fights a battle, with what num- 
ber and forces, what proviſions and orders, or appear- 
ances ſoever of ſucceſs, yet, at the beſt, runs a ven- 
ture, and leaves much at the mercy of fortune, from 
accidents not to be foreſeen by any prudence, or go- 
verned by any conduct or ſkill. Theſe reflexions be- 
gan to diſpoſe both kings to the thoughts of ending 
their quarrel by a peace rather than a battle; and 
though both had the fame inclination, yet each of them 
was unwilling firſt to diſcover it, left it might be in- 
terpreted to proceed from apprehenſions of weakneſs 
or fears, and thereby diſhearten their own ſoldiers, or 

encourage 
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encourage their enemies. The Scots, at length, be- 
gan the overture, which was received by king William 
with a ſhew of indifference, but with a concealed j joy; 
and the more reaſonable, as having the greater ſtake, 
the leſs to win, and the more to loſe by the iſſue of a 
battle. The firſt parley was followed by a treaty, and 
this, after ſome debate, by a peace, concluded as be- 
tween equal forces, ſo upon equal conditions; each 
king to content himſelf with the ancient bounds of 
their ſeveral kingdoms, whereof the borders were 
agreed : neither to invade one another's dominions, 
nor to aſſiſt the enemies, or receive and protect the re- 
bels of each other ; priſoners in the laſt or this war 
to be on both ſides releaſed; and ſubjects, who de- 
fired to return, to be on both ſides reſtored to their 

country and poſſeſſions. 

| Edgar, the principal or moſt appearing cauſe of 
the war, was included and provided for in this treaty, 
to return into England, make his ſubmiſſion to the 
king, renounce any farther claim to the crown, and 
thereupon, not only to be reſtored to his own poſſeſſions, 
with his friends and followers, but to be provided of a 
large and honourable maintenance from the king du- 
ring his life. And thus this ſtorm, which threatened 
both kingdoms with ſuch fatal dangers and long 
conſequences, was of a ſudden blown over; a general 
calm reſtored in the whole iſland of Britain; and the 
two kings returned to enjoy the fruits of a peace, to 
which they had both contributed by their equal tem- 
per and prudence, as well as by their equal prepara- 
tions for a war. 

Soon after the king's return, Edgar repaired into 
England, where he was very favourably received, and 
all conditions of the treaty performed, and ever after 
obſerved with great faith and ſincereneſs on both parts. 
He had his proviſions and revenues (agreed by the 
treaty) fairly eſtabliſhed ; 75 being deſirous to go 
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to the wars of the Holy Land, which was the common 
humour of d or devout princes in that age, he 
was furniſhed '> the king with great ſums of money, 
to prepare and maintain a noble equipage for that 
journey. He lere gained much honour and eſteem ; 
after which, returning into England, he paſſed the reſt 
of his whole lite in the eaſe and ſecurity of a large, but 

rivate fortune; and, perhaps, happier than he might 
ae done in the conteſts and dangers of ambition, 
however they might have ſucceeded. A rare example 
of moderation in prince Edgar, and of magnanimity, 
as well as juſtice and clemency in this king; and very 
different from {everal of his ſucceſſors, who defamed 
their reigns by the death of innocent princes, for hav- 
ing only been born to juſt rights of the crown, with- 
out any appearing means or attempts to purſue them, 
or endanger the poſſeſſors; thereby ſtaining their 
memories with the blots both of cruelty and fear. 
For clemency is produced by magnanimity and fear- 
leſneſs of dangers, ſo is cruelty by cowardice and fear, 
and argues not only a depravedneſs of nature, but alſo 
a meanneſs of courage and imbecility of mind; 
for which reaſon, it is both hated by all that are with- 
in its reach and danger, and deſpiſed by all that are 
without. 

The king, upon his return, began again to apply 
himſelf to the arts of peace, which conſiſt chiefly in 
the preventing of future, as thoſe of war in the ſur- 


mounting of preſent dangers. And as nothing raiſes 


the power of a crown ſo much as weak and private 


conſpiracies againſt it, raſhly undertaken by ſome few 
diſcontents, unſupported by any general defections of 
the people faintly purſued, and ending without ſuc- 
cels; ſo this prince found his throne and authority 
more firmly eſtabliſhed, in all appearance, by the 
happy iſſue of the two late wars, and the unfortunate 
events of his revolted nobles; and noweſteemed himſelf 
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more at liberty from thoſe regards of his Engliſh ſub- 
jects and their laws, which his unſettled itate had 
made neceſſary upon his firſt acceſſion to the crown. 
He was provoked by the rebellions of ſo many of the 
greateſt Engliſh nobles, after their fealty ſworn to him: 
he was perſuaded of the general diſaffection of the reſt, 
and that the late inſurrections would have been found 
much deeper rooted, and farther ſpread, if they had 
been attended with any ſucceſs. He thought the Eng- 
liſh lords and biſhops had too great dependence of 
their tenants and vaſials upon them, and had them- 
ſelves too little upon the prince; ſince they eftcemed 
themſelves neither bound to attend him in the wars 
unleſs they pleaſed, nor to furniſh the expences, un- 
leſs by their own conſent in their general aſſemblies : 
nor was he ſatisfied to have them judge of his neceſſi- 
ties, whom he thought unlikelieſt to increaſe them, 
or at leaſt to deſire them. He believed the Engliſh 
in general would, as long as they retained the Saxon 
laws and forms of government, ever be affected to the 
race of their Saxon kings: and for this reaſtin, he 
was thought to have encouraged the voyage of Edgar 
for the Holy Land by ſo large ſupplics of treaſure, 
under pretence of that prince*s honour, but from true 
intentions of his own ſafety. Beſides, he found his 
treaſures exhauſted by the great charges of his two laſt 
expeditions, and the juſt rewards he had promiſed 
both his Normans, and thoſe of the Engliſh who had 
well and faithfully ſerved in them. Though he had 
once or twice (for it is left in doubt) levied the tax of 
Danegelt upon thet hreats of a Daniſh invaſion and, 
by an ancient prerogative of the Saxon kings, pre- 
tended or exerciſed upon that occaſion ; yet he found it 
was not raiſed without great murmur and reluctancy of 
the people, as well as the nobles, who pretended to 
ancient liberties of paying no taxes impoſe] without 
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the conſent of their general aſſemblies, which began 
in this king's, or his Ton's time, firſt to be ſtiled Par- 
liaments according to the Norman phraſe; whereas 
they had by the Saxons been called Gemoots, and, by 
their Latin writers, common councils or general al- 
ſemblies of the kingdom, though how compoſed is 
left uncertain, and has raiſed much ar gument and diſ- 
Ute. 

All theſe conſiderations either moved or augmented 
at this time a deſign or inclination of this king to 
change the whole frame of the Engliſh government, 
to aboliſh their ancient laws and cuttoms, and intro- 
duce thoſe of Normandy, by which he thought he 
ſhould be more abſolute, and too powerful to be again 
diſturbed by any inſurrection at home, or any invaſions 
from his enemies abroad. 

So ſoon as he had digeſted, and began to diſcover 
this reſolution, it 1s not to be imagined what a uni- 
verſal diſcontent, and, indeed, conſternation, it raiſed 
among all his Engliſh ſubjects, who under ſo oreat 
a king, attended by his victorious Norman forces, 
reckoned upon no other ſafety, but from the preſerva- 
tion of their ancient laws, whereof he had hitherto aſ- 
ſured them. Whereupon the whole people, ſad and 
agorieved, as well as the nobles, in an humble man- 
ner, but with univerſal agreement, tendered an ear- 
neſt petition to the king, "beſceching him, 1n regard 
of his oath mace at the coronation, and by the foul 
of St. Edward, from whom he had the crown and king- 
dom, under whoſe laws they were born and bred, that 
he would not change them, and deliver them up to 
new and ſtrange laws, which they underſtood nor. 

Upon this humble, but earneſt application of the 
whole Engliſh nation, united in their deſires upon this 
occaſion, the king, before he reſolved, thought, at 
leaſt, it was of weight to deſerve the beſt delibera- 
tion, and thereupon tell into ſerious conſultations upon 
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it with his council, whom he found much divided in 
their debates. The Normans, among them, were for 
his executing with vigour what he had determined, for 
aboliſhing wholly the Engliſh laws, introducing the 
Norman, and maintaining his crown and government 
by the ſame means he had gained them, which was by 
force and arms. They were encouraged in this opi- 
nion by preſuming it agreed with the king's inclina- 
tion, and were confirmed by the preſling arguments 
and advices of his brother Odon, biſhop of Bayeux, 
a man of a violent nature, arbitrary humour and 
will; who, in the time of the king's abſence, and his 
being left vicegerent, had exerciſed many oppreſſions 
and cruel exactions upon the people, and had raiſed 
more clamour and hatred againſt the king's go- 


vernment, than any councils or actions of his 


OWN. 

This ambitious prelate aſpiring at the papacy upon 
the next election, and deſpairing to obtain it by any 
other means than the force of money, neglected or 
refrained no ways of heaping up treaſure, though 
none ſo ſure of increaſing his own, as by advancing 
the king's by an abſolute power over the perſons and 
purſes of his ſubjects. 

The Engliſh of the king's council were of a different 
opinion, but being parties in the cate, had been little 
conſidered, without the ſupport of Lanfranc, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who being born an Italian, was 
impartial to Engliſh and Normans, eſteemed much by 
both, and more by the king. He was a man of found 
natural ſenſe and univerſal goodneſs, of general know- 
ledge, known virtue, long experience, and approved 
wiſdom ; free and diſintereſted, and in all counſels con- 
ſidering the king more than himſelf, and his true ſervice 
and welfare of the crown more than his humour or 
his inclination. The king ever adviſed with him in 
all the weighty affairs of his reign, allowed his liberty, 

and 
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and encouraged it, knowing him to be not only wiſe 
and good, but faithful to his intereſt and affectionate 
to his perſon: happy in the choice or fortune of ſuch 
a counſellor, and more in the diſpoſition of hearin 

and weighing ſuch advices as were never ſo different 
from his own opinions or inclinations, Nor is an 

thing more dangerous for a prince, than to conſult 
only with perſons that he thinks are of his own mind, 


or will be ſo when they know it; nor more pernicious 


in a counſellor, than to give only ſuch advices as he 
thinks moſt agreeable to him that aſks or receives 
them. 


| Lanfranc, upon this great and weighty occaſion, re- 
preſented to the king how much his ſafety depended 


upon the general ſatisfaction of his ſubjects: that of 
theſe, the Engliſh were much the greater part, both in 
ſtrength and numbers; that no people could be eaſy 
under any laws, but ſuch wherein they were born and 
bred : that all innovations were odious; but none 
could be more ſo than this, as appeared by ſo univer- 
ial azrecment of the Engliſh in their petition : that the 
Eumllity a and calmneſs of it was more dangerous, than 
if any thing had been done in hot blood, and the re- 
tufal would be the more reſented: that the laws and 
conſtitutions of this realm had been digeſted by the 
wiſeſt councils, and confirmed by a long ſucceſſion of 


their kings: that under them the Saxons had been 


good and loyal ſubjects, and their kings, who ruled 
by theſe laws, never troubled with any {editions or in- 
3 of their people: that, beſides reaſon and 
experience, religion was concerned in this reſolution, 
ſince the king had already twice ſworn folemnly to 
obſerve them; ſo as a change of them now would be 
taxed not only of injuſtice, but impiety: that nothing 
was of ſo much moment to a prince as reputation, 
and none more than that of being a religious obſerver 
of his word and promiſe ; but eſpecially of his oaths, 
without 
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without which he could never be truſted by his ſub- 
jects or his neighbours. 

The king heard and weighed all their reaſons, and 
by them formed his own judgment, which he ever 
truſted in the laſt reſort. Upon mature deliberation, 
as the caſe required, he at length reſolved not only to 
continue the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, but to 
give the people new and more evident aſſurances of 
this reſolution : in purſuance whereof, he granted and 
confirmed them by a public and open charter, and 
thereby purchaſed the hearts as well as ſatisfaction 
of his Engliſh ſubjects, whereof he reaped the fruits 
in his ſucceeding troubles in Normandy and his wars 
with France. 

Yet he could not refrain ſhewing the kindneſs he re- 
tained for his own country and language, introducing, 
by connivance, or by countenance, ſeveral Norman 
cuſtoms, and endeavouring to introduce that language 
to be general in the kingdom. To this end he cauſed 
many ſchools to be ſet up for teaching that tongue, 
which was a baſtard French, not well underſtood b 
the French themſelves, and not at all by the Engliſh. 
He cauſed the laws of the kingdom, Which had been 
anciently written in Saxon, and by Edward the Con- 
feſſor publiſhed alſo in Latin, to be now tranſlated into 
Norman. He ordered all pleas in the leveral courts to 
be made in the {ame language, and all petitions pre- 
ſented the king, and all buſineſs of court, to be likewiſe 


in Norman. This introduced new terms, new forms 


of pleading and of proceſs, new names of offices and 
of courts ; and with them all the litigious cuſtoms and 
ſubtilties of the Norman pleas and conveyances (who 
were a witty but contentious people) inſtead of the old 
Engliſh ſimplicity in their common ſuits, pleas, or 
conveyances, which were plain, brief, without per- 
plexities, made with good meaning, kept with you 
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faith, and ſo followed by little contention, and that 


determined by ſpeedy juſtice and deciſion of monthly 
courts in every county. 

Among the Saxons it was uſual to grant lands and 
houſes by bare words, and with the delivery of ſome 
trivial gift, as an horn, a ſword, an arrow, a helmet, 
and yer the ſimple honeſty of thoſe times and people 
left ſuch grants little ſubject to any diſputes or con- 
tentions. But the Conqueror reduced all grants to 
writing, to ſignature, and to witneſſes, which brought 
in cavils and actions grounded upon punctilious er- 
rors in writing | miſtakes | in expreſſion, which in much 
writing muſt ſometimes happen, either by haite, 
weakneſs, or perhaps by fraud of conveyancers, and 
with deſign to leave matter of contentions, by which 
they ſubſiſt, as phyſicians by diſeaſes. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe arts of the prince, and 
induſtry of his miniſters, to introduce the Norman 
language in England, yet ail was fruſtrated by the 
overbalance of numbers in the nation, in proportion to 
the ſtrangers, and aſſiſted by a general averſion in the 
Engliſh to change their language, which they thought 
would be ſucceeded by that of their laws and liberties; 
io that in this very reign, inſtead of the Englith ſpeak- 
ing Norman, tne Normans began generally, by force 
of intermarriages, ordinary commerce and converſa- 
tion, to uſe the Engliſh tongue, which has ever ſince 
continued and compoſed the main body of our lan- 
guage, though changed, like others, by mixture of 
many new words and phraſes, not only introduced by 
this great revolution, but by the uſes and accidents of 
each ſucceeding a age. 

It ſeems very remarkable and very. different, what 
happened in Scotland about this time and upon this 
ſubject; for upon tlie great recourſe ot *Engliſh nobles 
and gentlemen into Scotland, ſeeking refuge from the 
firſt dangers and terrors of the Norman conquelt ; and 
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afterwards of many more who fled there in purſuit of 
Edgar's pretenſions, and joined with the Scots in two 
invaſions of England; but chiefly upon Malcolm's fond 
affection for his Engliſh wife, ſiſter to prince Edgar, 
his learning and commonly uſing or favouring her lan- 
guage, the uſual compliance and conformity of cour- 
tiers to the cuſtoms of their prince, and the general 
humour of kindneſs in the Scots at that time to the 
perſon or rights of Edgar, and to all his adherents, 
that loſt their own country, to follow his fortunes; the 
Engliſh language grew in this King's reign to be ge- 
nerally ſpoken, not only in the court of Scotland, but 
in ſeveral countries thereunto adjacent, and amon 
moſt of the nobles in remoter provinces ; and fo it has 
ever ſince remained, as have many Engliſh families in 
thoſe parts habituated, and, with time, naturalized 
among them : and the ancient barbarous Scots tongue 
has been left current only in the more northern or 
northweſt and mountainous parts of that Kingdom, and 
in the iſlands that ſeem to have been firſt and molt in- 
tirely poſſeſſed by the Scyths or Scots, who ſo long 
ago invaded and conquered the northern parts of 
Britain and Ireland, 
The contrary of this unuſual change in language 
appears to have ſucceeded in England, ſince in a little 
time nothing remained of the Norman language in 
common ule, beſides the tranſlation of our common 
law, which, though deduced from the ancient Saxon 
ſtreams, yet the ſound, and forms, and practice came 
to be Norman; like rivers which ſtill run from their 
original ſources, but yet often change their taſte from 
the ſoil through which they take their. courſe, and 
ſometimes from accidents of great inundations, which 
for the preſent change them, but leave them to return 
to their natural ſtreams. A ſingular and inſtructive 
example how ſtrange a difference there is in the com- 
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pliance of a nation with the humour of a prince they 


love, or of one they fear. 


Beſides theſe changes in the language of our laws 
and the forms of pleas, which were generally diſ- 
affected by the Engliſh ſubjects ; this Norman king, 
either upon pretence of juſtice and piety, or elſe of ne- 
ceſſity and ſafety, aboliſhed ſeveral ancient Saxon in- 
ſtitutions and made ſeveral new; which, how reaſon- 
able or how uſeful ſoever, yet bred ill blood among 
the nobles and clergy of England; though the people 
contented themſelves with the continuance of their an- 
cient laws, and thought all they did or ſuffered for the 
king's ſervice well rewarded, while they might pre- 
ſerve what they called the laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor: and the king was fo wiſe, as often to renew 
his oath to maintain them for the general ſatisfaction 
of the people. 

For the reſt, he took all juriſdiction and judgment 
in civil cauſes wholly out of the hands of the biſhops, 
where it had been placed in the whole Saxon ſucceſſion 
after their converſion to chriſtianity z and reſtrained 
the clergy to the exerciſe and adminiſtration of their 
eccleſiaſtical power. He endeavoured to aboliſh two 
ancient forms of trial uſed among; the Saxons with great 


reverence, even during their chriſtian worſhip, though 


they were but remainders of ther old Pagan ſuperſti- 
tion, but fo rooted in the opinion f the people, as not 
to be diſpoſſeſſed by new reaſon or religion: theſe 
were the trials ordeal, and of camp-:1ght. The firſt 
was either by fire or by water, and uled only in crimi- 
nal caſes, where the accuſation was ſtrong, the ſuſ- 
picions great, but no proofs evident. In that of fire, 


the perſon accuſed was brought into an open place, 


upon even ground; icveral plough-ſhares heated red 
hot were laid before them, at uncqual diſtances, over 
which they were to walk blindfolu, and if they eſcaped 
any harm, were adjudged innocent; if their feet were 

burned 
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burned by treading upon the hot irons, they were con- 
demned as guilty. In the other of water, the accuſed 
were thrown into the water: if they ſunk immediately, 
they were eſteemed innocent, and guilty if they 
ſwam ; either becauſe it ſeemed againſt the nature of 
heavy bodies, or that the clear element would not 
receive them, but rejected them as polluted perſons. 
The firſt trial was for thoſe of better condition, and 
the other for thoſe of inferior ; and both were chiefly 
uſed upon accuſations of unchaſtity, of poiſoning, or 
of ſorcery. | 

Theſe trials, though grounded upon no reaſon, yet 
were thought approved by long experience; and the 
rather, I ſuppoſe, becauſe any ſucceeding proofs of 
innocence were difficult to find, as any precedent 
evidence of guilt : and they were commonly called, 
the judgments of God, and performed with ſolemn 
oraiſons and other ceremonies, that amuſed, or rather 
inchanted the ignorant people into an opinion of their 
being ſacred as well as juſt. 

The trials of camp-fight were performed by ſingle 
combat, in liſts appointed by that purpoſe, between 
the accuſer and accuſed, and were uſual in actions 
both real and criminal, where no evident proof of fact 
appeared from witneſſes, or other circumſtances : the 
victor was acquitted, and the vanquiſhed, if not killed 
upon the field, was condemned. Theſe were per- 
formed with great ſolemnities, and either in preſence 
of the king, who granted the combat, or of certain 


judges by him appointed for that particular caſe. 


Both theſe ſorts of trials the king aboliſhed as un- 
chriſtian and unjuſt, and reduced all cauſes to the 


judgment of equals, or of a jury of twelve neighbours, 


and by legal forms: yet the laſt was ſome few times 

uſed in ſucceeding reigns. 
In the beginning of his reign the kingdom had been 
much infeſted by outlaws and by robbers, and many 
2 Normans 
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Normans were ſecretly murdered by the hatred of the 
Englith, as they paſſed along upon the ways or the 
fields, eſpecially in the night. To remedy this laſt 
miſchief, he impoſed a heavy fine upon the hundred, 
where the body of any Norman ſhould be found ain, 
whether any diſcovery were made or no of the author 


or complices of the fact. For all rapes and robberies, 


he cauſed them to be puniſhed ſo ſeverely by cruel 
mutilations of members, and hardſhips of labour, as 
left them miſerable ſpectacles, or warnings of their 
crimes, during the reſt of their lives. By the rigour 
of theſe courtes, and cutting off the chief cauſe of 
ſuch offences, which grow from idleneſs and expences, 
he reduced the whole realm to ſuch ſecurity, that it is 
recorded in his time how a fair maiden, with a purſe 
of gold in her hand, might have travelled through the 
realm without any danger offered to her honour or 
her money. 

Beſides, to prevent any crimes that might be com- 
mitted by favour or encouragement of the night, he 
ordered a bell to be rung in each pariſh at eight 
o'clock in the winter, and 7 nine in the ſummer ; after 


which every man was to cover his fire, and ſtir no 


more abroad that night : and this was for that reaſon 
called, the Cortew, or Couvretew bell. 

For the ſafety of his ſtate he erected ſeveral caſtles 
in many places moſt convenient of the kingdomg. 
among which was the Tower of London and New- 
caſtle upon Tyne (either built, or by this king much 
enlarged) and garriſoned them by Norman or Engliſh 
{oldiers ; but all ſuch as he moſt truſted, and who were 
ready in arms upon all occaſions. Yet thele forts were 
looked upon by the Engliſh as unneceſſary in the times 
of peace, and as bridles upon the liberties of the peo- 
ple, rather than preventions of dangers to the crown. 

After theie inſtitutions he applied himſelf to the 
increaſe, order, and eſtabliſnment of his revenue; and 

having 
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having (as he believed) ſatisfied the people in general, 
by the confirmation of the ancient and beloved a 
he thought he might be bolder with the clergy, whom 
he knew to be generally his enemies, and whoſe cla- 
mours he the leſs feared, from his own known piety, 
in frequenting divine worſhip, i in building and endow- 
ing ſeveral monaſteries, i in preſents to many churches, 
both in England and Normandy ; but eſpecially in 
great treaſures which he ſent frequently ro Rome. 
Therefore, upon pretence of his enemies in the two 
laſt revolts (and ſuch as were deſigned to be their com- 
plices) having conveyed their plate, money, and jewels 
into the ſeveral monaſteries throughout the kingdom, 
he cauſed all the rich abbies to be ſearched, their mo- 
ney, plate, and Jewels, which were not neceſſary, or 
of common ule in divine ſervice, to be ſeized ; and 
thereby brought at once a mighty treaſure into his cof- 
fers, but an inveterate hatred of the clergy upon his 
perſon and reign : and this was the laſt of thoſe 
actions that by the envenomed pens of the monkiſh 
writers of that age, left ſuch a charge upon the me- 
mory of this prince, by the imputation of cruelty, op- 

reſſion, violence, exaction, and the breach or change 


of laws of the kingdom, either human or divine; 


though the ſame authors little conſidered how ill this 
agrees with the high characters they themſelves give 
of his perſonal qualities and virtues. Nor is it pro- 
bable that fo vicious actions ſhould proceed from ſo 
virtuous diſpoſitions, or that fo noble and excellent 
qualities of any prince ſhould be eſtcemed by the pre- 
lent age, or celebrated to poſterity, which had been 
accompanied by crucl, infamous, or depraved actions 
during his life. 

Having with theſe ſpoils of the clergy, as well as 
by the many forfeitures of the revolted nobles, reple- 
niſhed his coffers for the preſent, he extended the care 
of his revenue not only to what might arrive in his own 
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life, but alſo in the times of ſucceeding kings. To 
this end he ſent commiſſioners into all the ſeveral 
counties of the whole realm, who took an exact ſur- 
vey, and deſcribed in a cenſual roll or book, all the 
lands, titles, and tenures throughout the whole king- 
dom. In this were diſtinctly ſet down, not only 
every barony, each knight's fee, every plow-land, but 
alſo what owners, by what tenures, at what rents or 
duties they held, and what ſtock they were poſſeſſed 
of, and how many villains upon their reſpective eſtates, 
All lands that held anciently of the crown, or were by 
this king diſpoſed upon forfeitures, he ſubjected to the 
uſual tenures of baronies or knights fees, reſerving 
in all the dominion in chief to himſelf, ſome quit-rents, 
or fines upon death and alienation : and likewiſe the 
cuſtody of all heirs of ſuch lands as were left under 
age, and the diſpoſal of their fortunes, beſides what 
was aſſigned for their maintenance, till they came to 
years of diſpoling their eſtates and themſelves. 

This book was compoſed after two old examples 
of the ſame kind in the times of Ethelbert and Alfred, 
and was laid up as ſacred in the church of Wincheſter; 
and for that reaſon, as graver authors ſay, was called 
Liber Domus De1, and by abbreviation, Domeſday- 
book. The vulgar account is, that the name was de- 
rived from the nature, and ſo called, becauſe every man 
was to receive his doom by that book, upon any 
diſpute about the value, tenure, payments, or ſervices 
of his lands, upon collection of the king's ordinary 
revenue, or the raiſing of any extraordinary taxes or 
impoſitions. And to make a precedent for the future, 
or to ſatisfy the great expences the king had been at 
for the compiling this great roll of the kingdom, {ix 
ſhillings was raiſed upon every plow-land, which made 
the deſign of it lels agreeable to the people, though 
every man's right thereby received a new evidence, 
and no injuſtice was complained of in the digeſtion of 

ſo 
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ſo difficult a work, and of ſo various a nature. By 
this means the king came to an ealy and exact know- 
ledge of his whole conſtant revenue, and ſo propor- 
tioned it to his expences, and the neceſſary cares of 
having always a fund or reſerve of preſent treaſure in 
his coflers, that after this time we never find him 
plunged in any difficulties for want of money to ſupply 
many great occaſions that enſued in his reign, nor 
tempted to impoſe any taxes upon his ſubjects or other 
duties than what were common and known, and paid 
without preſſure or diſcontent among the commonalty 
of the realm: ſo as after all theſe inſtitutions, he paſſed 
ſeveral years in great tranquillity at home, as well as 
honour from all his neighbour princes. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign he went into 
Normandy, leaving his brother Odon bithop of Baycux, 
and created earl of Kent, his vicegerent in England; 
and little apprehending any ſtorm after ſo long a fir 
of fair weather, or that he had left any ill blood be- 
hind him that was like to gather to a head with ſuch 
an inflammation, and ſo dangerous ſymptoms, as ſoon 
after appeared. But no condition of human life 1s 
ever perfectly ſecure, nor any force of greatneſs or 
of prudence beyond the reach of envy and the blows 
of fortune. Princes as well as private men are of- 
ten in moſt danger at thoſe times and in thoſe parts 
they think themſelves the ſafeſt; as itrong towers are 
ſometimes taken on thole ſides that are thought im- 
pregnable, and ſo left undefended or little regarded. 
This conquering king eſteemed himſelf now at eaſe 
for the remainder of his life, and not only ſafe in his 
own ſtrength, but the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. The 
Engliſh he had pleaſed in general, by the preſervation 
of their ancient laws; the braveſt and warmeſt blood 
of their nobles was drawn in the battle of Haſtings, 
or the wars with Scotland; their power was weakened 
by ſo many confiſcations, and the retreat of many more 
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into Scotland and Ireland. The Normans were ſtrong 
and numerous in England, and were his own by birth 
and by intereſt; the balance of theſe two parties 
ſeemed the defence of the whole; and it was not to 
be imagined that both ſhould combine in any danger 
to the crown. Beſides, there was left no pretenſion 
of any better right or title than his own, ſince Edgar 
had laid down his, not only in ſhew, but with firm 
reſolutions never to reſume them. 

But many of the Engliſh nobles ſtil] hated the name 
of a conqueſt, reſented the change of forms and lan- 
guage in their laws, the introduction of any new cul- 
toms ; ; bur eſpecially the rigour of the foreſt-laws, 
which they knew to be arbitrary, and eſteemed not 
only a reſtraint of their innocent liberties, but an in- 
dignity in particular to themſelves. Some of the chief 
Norman lords, who had obtained great poſſeſſions by 
the king's bounty, and the confiſcations of the Eng- 
liſh, being now inveſted in their lands and in their titles, 
began to grow fond of their laws, as the ſafeſt tenure z 
and though they had gained their great eſtates by the 
favour of the king, yet they were not willing to hold 
them at his pleature : and ſo joined with the Engliſh 
nobles in the complaints of too great power exerciſed 
by the King, and the jealouſics of greater yet deſigned, 
to the prejudice of the ancient conſtitutions of the 
kingdom, and diminution of the authority or depen- 


dances of the nobles. Some of both nations, and 


equally ambitious ſpirits, who had been moſt favoured 


and advanced by the King, yet valuing their own me- 


rits too high, or their rewards too low, thought the 
had nothing, becaule they had not all they pretended, 
eſteemed the king's favour or bounty to any others, 


as injury to themſelves, and were as unſatisfied with 


1 they had gained, as others with what they had 
10 


Theſe 
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Theſe diſpoſitions floating at firſt in the minds of 
ſeveral great nobles, both Engliſ and Norman, and 
inflamed by ſuch of the eccleſiaſtics who had credit in 
the great families of both nations, grew at length to 
downright conſpiracy of diſpoſſeſſing the king of his 
crown, and introducing the Danes, who were allied 
to many great lords in England, were eſteemed by 
the Normans of the ſame race with their anceſtors. 
The chief of this conſpiracy were the carls of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, of greateſt power among the Engliſh no- 
bility ; Fitz Auber, a Norman, of near kindred to the 
king, and who had aſſiſted him with forty ſhips upon 
his Engliſh expedition, and been recompenicd with 
mighty poſſeſſions in England, and created ear} of 
Hereford ; the ear] Waltheot, who had been par- 
doned his revolt, upon the Scots invaſion, married to 
the king's niece, and ever ſince intimately truſted, as 
well as tavoured by the king. Theſe entered ſecretly 
into intelligence with Swane king of Denmark, and 
with Harold's ſons, who were ſtill refuged in Ireland: 
the firit engaged to invade the northern parts with a 
navy of three hundred fail ; the laſt, by the aſſiſtance 
of Drone king of Ireland, to attempt the weſtern coaſts 
with ſixty ſhips ; and the diſcontented lords, to make 
a ſtrong inſurrection in ſome of the northern provinces, 
upon approach of the Daniſh fleet, which was con- 
certed to be ſoon after the king's intended journey 
into Normandy. | 
Theſe meaſures were laid with ſuch caution, and 
urſued with ſuch ſecrecy, that all was ready to be exe- 
cuted before the king in Normandy, or his miniſters 
in England, had either notice or ſuſpicion of any ſuch 
dangers or deſigns. Fitz Auber had aſked the king's 
leave ſome months before his Norman journey, to 
marry his ſiſter to the earl of Norfolk, and pretended 
ſome ſmall diſcontent at his refuſal. Not long after 
his departure he declared the marriage, and the day 
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appointed to conſummate it in Norfolk with great ſo- 
lemnity, and the recourſe of the neareſt relations and 
molt intimate friends on both ſides, among whom 
were the earl Waltheof, and Euſtace earl of Bologne, 
who came over on purpoſe to aſſiſt at the conſultation 
here deſigned. At this meeting all was agreed; 
what parts of the kingdom, under what Kaders he 
ſeveral inſurrections ſhould be made, upon what pre- 
tences, and the time appointed to be when the Daniſh 
flect ſhould appear upon the coaſt. 

But ſome delays intervening, which are fatal to all 
conſpiracies that are truſted into many hands, this was 
diſcovered fome days before the Danes arrived ; but 
by whom of the accomplices 1s left uncertain, though 
ſome write that it was by earl Waltheof, upon the 
conſcience of ſo great an ingratitude to the king. 

After the full and particular diſcovery of the whole 
plot, and all the chief conſpirators, Odon the vicege- 
rent, with the aſſiſtance and advice of the king's coun- 
cil, immediately diſpatched away ſeveral parties of the 
king's s beſt troops into the ſeveral parts where the in- 
ſurrections were intended to begin, ſeized upon many 
of the conſpirators before others had notice of the 
diſcovery, broke the reſt before they could draw to a 
head, took carl Waltheof and Fitz Auber priſoners, 


who were beheaded upon this occaſion, and many 


others impriſoned. Whether this execution was by the 
king's command out of Normandy, or by the rigour of 
his brother Odon, and upon pretence of neceſſity i in ſo 
dangerous a conjuncture is not recorded; but it is 
agreed, that theſe two were the only nobles that were 
executed in England during the reign of William the 
Conqueror, notwithſtanding ſo many revolts, and ſo 
much power to puniſh and revenge them, which ſerves 
to make up that character of clemency of nature that 
1s allowed this prince among his other virtues, even 


OO 
by thoſe writers who are ſevereſt upon his memory. 


Both 
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Both the Danes and the Iriſh fleets were upon the 
Engliſh coaſts when they firſt received the news of 
their confederat”s diſcovery and diſaſters, upon which 
they returned to Denmark and to Ireland; and after 
this time the Danes never again attempted any inva- 


ſion upon England, nor was this conqueror any more 


inteſted or diſturbed by any of his Engliſh ſubjects 
during the reſt of his reign ; finding the conſpiracy 
wholly ſuppreſſed, and the kingdom in perfect tran- 
quillity upon his return, which he had yet haſtened 
out of Normandy upon the intelligence of his danger 
in England, and ignorance how deep it was rooted, 
or where it might end. 

Nor was it eaſy to conjecture, ſince it was believed 
by wiſe men in that age, that the weakneſs and ill 
ſucceſs of this conſpiracy proceeded chiefly from the 
want of ſome popular pretenſion that might have raiſed 
a commotion of the people in favour of the lords ; 
and that if this had been deſigned in defence of Ed- 
gar's known rights to the crown, and ſpirited by that 
prince at the head of ſo many Engliſh and Norman 
lords as were engaged in it, the throne had been 
endangered by this laſt ſhake. But the unfortunate 
prince Edgar had made his firſt pretenſions too late, 
and his laſt ſubmiſſions too ſoon, and the Daniſh title 
was hated by the commons of England, though fa- 
voured by many of the nobles, and thereby wanted 
the foundation proper and neceſſary to raiſe any firm 
building. Thus the infelicity of ſome princes may be 
occaſioned only by ill-timing their councils, when to 
attempt, and when to deſiſt in the juſteſt endeavours 
and the greatneſs of others may be raiſed and preſerved 
by unforeſeen accidents, where the greateſt reach of 
foreſight and conduct might have failed. For had 
Edgar been at liberty to Sn his rights, upon this 
conjunction of the Engliſh and Norman nobility, he 
might probably have gained the crown; and had 
M 4 not 
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not ſome of the chief complices diſcovered the con- 
ſpiracy, the conqueror might as probably have 
loſt it. 

However theſe fortunes came to attend him thus 
far of his reign, yet here the curtain may be drawn 
over the happy ſcenes of this prince's life; for the 
next that muſt open will repreſent him in the decline 
of his age, embroiled in domeſtic quarrels, which 
could neither end in glory nor in gains; aſſaulted by 
his own children, oppoied by his native ſubjects, 
forced to uſe ſtrangers to reduce them to duty and 
obedience after two dangerous revolts ; and when 
theſe troubles were appcated, after much anguiſh of 
mind and many dangers, engaged by a trivial ac- 
cident, and without any deſign, 1n a foreign war with 
a powerful prince; which, though purſued with his 
utual vigour and fortune, it firſt coſt him his health, 
and at laſt his life. 

William the Conqueror had by his wife Matild, 
daughter to Baldwin count of Flanders, four ſons, 
Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, beſides ſeveral 
daughters. Richard was a prince of the greateſt 
hopcs, but unfortunately killed by a ſtag while he was 
hunting in the new foreſt: his untimely fall was much 
lamented by the King, but leſs by the people, who 
interpreted it as a judge ment upon him for the mighty 
waſtes he had made to extend the bounds of that 
toreſt, and for the rigour and oppreſſion of the foreſt- 
laws. The other three ſurvived their father, but with 
very different fortunes as well as merits, and very 
unequally diſtributed. 

The king, before his expedition into England had 
promiſed his eldeſt ſon Robert the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, in caſe he conquered the kingdom he then 
pretended: this promiſe was made before the king of 
France, and challenged by Roberr after the king's firſt 
eltabliſhment upon the Engliſh throne. But the king, 

| though 
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though he denied not the promiſe he had made, yet 
long delayed the performance, upon pretence of his 
unſettled ſtate in England, from the diſcontents of his 
nobles, and the Scots invaſions. which made it ne- 

ceſſary for him to kcep Normandy as a retreat upon 
any great misfortune or revolution in England. Duke 
Robert ſeemed content with theſe reaſons whilſt 
they were juſtified by the appearances of any dangers 
in England; but perceiving they were ceaſed, and yet 
the delays continued, he grew at length.impatient, and 
about the fourteenth year of the king's reign aſſumed 
the government of Normandy as ſovercign : z and, in 
his own right, cauſed the Britons to ſwear fealty to him, 
a3 to the duke, and not as his father's lieutenant, and 
was received and obeyed by the Normans, who grew 
weary of a ſubordinace government, and thought they 
deſerved the preſence of their prince among them, 
which they had enjoyed ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
their poſſeſſions in France. 

Beſides, Robert was generally beloved, as a prince 
courteous, generous, and brave, though withal am- 
bitious, unquiet, and uncertain : yet theſe diſpoſitions, 
both of prince and people, had not alone induced him 
to engage in ſo bold a reſolution, with ſuch a breach 
of his duty and his truſt, without the practices and in- 
ſtigations of the king of France, who, grown Jealous 
of | king William's greatneſs, and envious of his feli- 
city, | his no better way of leſſening both, than to 
kindle this fire in his own houſe; and thereby the 
moſt ſenſibly to diſquiet his mind; as well as to diſ- 
Joint his ſtate and divide his power. He therefore not 
only encouraged Robert, but combined with him in 
this attempt, "and engaged to ſupport him with his 
forces, if his father diſputed longer the juſtice of his 
claim. 

The king, though at firſt diſcompoſed at the news 
of this inſolence in his ſon, yet believing it had no 
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deeper root, but what would ſoon wither or de cut off 
by his preſence in Normandy, gathered immediately 
what forces he could raiſe, and with an arty of his 
Ingliſh ſubjects failed over now to invade Normandy, 
as he had done before to invade England with his 
Normans. A ſtrange revolution to befal one prince 
in ſo ſhort a period of time, and which made as great 
a change in his diſpoſitions as his fortunes ; for the 
great alacrity and faithfulneſs which the Engliſh ex- 
prefied towards him in this expedition, gained fo far 
upon his affections and confidence, that in the reſt of 
his reign, and his ſucceeding wars, he ſeemed to place 
his chief truſt in the courage and loyalty of his Engliſh 
ſubjects. 

Duke Robert, informed of his father's preparations, 
neglected not his own; and though ſurprized at the 
ſuddenneſs of his arrival, to which the winds had con- 
fpired, he could not oppoſe his landing ; yet ſoon af- 
rer he was 1n the field at the head of a brave Norman 


army, and of two thouſand men at arms which the 


king of France had ſent to his aſſiſtance. With theſe 
forces he marched againſt the king, fell upon his van- 
guard, and by the ſucceſs of an ambuſh he had laid in 
an advantageous paſs, he broke them, killed ſome, 
and put the reſt to flight ; then he advanced againſt 
the main body, where the king commanded, and by an 
unnatural chance, he charged his old father with ſuch 
fury, that by the ſtroke of his launce he wounded 
him in the arm, and overthew him to the ground. 
The king calling out upon his fall, his ſon immedi— 
ately knew his voice, and ſtung, upon the ſudden, with 
the conſcience of his crime and his duty, he leaped 
from his horſe, raiſed his father up from the ground, 
fell down upon his knees, begged pardon of his of- 
fence, with offers, upon it, to return to his duty and 
obedience. The king, moved by the ſame force of na- 
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ture, received his ſubmiſſions, forgave him, and em- 
bracing him, ended an adventure in tears of joy which 
had begun in blood. The armies were as eaſily recon- 
ciled as their leaders, and all together marched to 
Rouen, where the king was received with all demon- 
ſtrations of joy, and the duke complimented upon his 
happy reconcilement with his father; nor were thoſe 
the laſt in this crowd of rejoicers who had been the 
chief in promoting the quarrel between them. 

The king made no long ſtay in Normandy, diſſem- 
bling the knowledge or reſentment of what part the 
French king had played in this affair; but ies hav- 
ing re- eſtabliſned the quiet and order of the province, 
returned with his whole forces into England, left his 
ſon in the government of Normandy, truſting to his 
duty and the loyalty of his ſubjects there, as if no- 
thing had paſſed to give him the leaſt ſuſpicions of 
either. A true ſtrain of the noble and fearleſs nature 
of this prince, who was rather made to ſurmount all 
dangers he encountered by brave actions and judicious 
councils, than either to invite or anticipate his misfor- 
tunes, by diſtruſt and vain apprehenſions, which are 
but the diſtractions of weak and timorous minds. 

Yet this ſincereneſs and confidence of the king had 
not the return they deſerved, for duke Robert havin 
once taſted the ſovereign power, could not long di- 
geſt any dependance upon another's will; and lying 
ſtill open to the practices of France upon his levity 
and ambition, relapſed the next year into his former 
diſtemper, and aſſumed again the ſovereignty of Nor- 
mandy, and as duke thereof in his own right, which 
was again acknowledged and obeyed by the Nor- 
mans. 

The king, upon the news of this ſecond defection 
in his ſon and his ſubjects, fell into great paſſion, and 
in it is ſaid to have curſed his ſon and the hour wherein 
he begat him: but ſoon returning to himſelf, with 
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his uſual judgment and compoſure of mind, gave pre- 
lent orders for preparing a much greater army and 
navy than he had uſed in the laſt year's expedition; and 
though both were ſhattered by great ſtorms he met 
with at fea, yet, upon his arrival in Normandy, either 
the fame of his forces, or the lightneſs of his ſon's diſ- 
poſitions, or remorle of his duty, prevailed with duke 
Robert to offer again his ſubmiſſions and obedience to 
his commands. The king again received them, par- 
doned both his ſon and his revolted ſubjects ; but 
forced now to more caution than he had uled before, 
after having ſettled once more the peace and quiet of 
Normandy, and placed the government in ſafer hands, 
he took his fon with him into England, and employed 
him in the hard rough wars of Scotland againſt Mal- 
colm, who upon the king's abſence, and confidence of 
being long detained by the Norman revolt and di- 
verſion of France, had taken occaſion to paſs the 
borders with an army, and ravage the northern pro- 


vinces of England. 


Though duke Robert gained no great honour by 
this expedition, yet the king gained his end; for the 
Scots, diſheartened by his unexpected return, and more 
by his perfect reconcilement with his fon, returned 
home upon the approach of the Engliſh army, and 
renewed the peace, which laſted the reſt of the two 
kings lives. 

About the ſame time, incenſed againſt the Welſh 
for many inroads and ſpoils upon the trontier counties, 
he ſent an army againſt them, ſubdued the plain and 
acceſſible parts of their country, drove them to the 
faſt holds of their mountains, forced them to ſue for a 
peace, which he granted upon homage done him by 
their prince, and upon hoſtages given tor performance 
of the other conditions. | 

This fortunate and victorious king ſeemed now to 
have paſſed all che tempeſtuous ſeaſons of his es and 
ecure 
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ſecure of repoſe for what remained, which was ne- 
ceſſary or moſt agreeable to the great decline of his 
age. He was at peace with all his neighbours, obeyed 
and honoured by his ſubjects, feared by his enemies, 
and the troubles of his family were wholly appeaſed, 

ſo that it was hard for any man to conjecture from 
what ſide any new ſtorm ſhould ariſe. But the de- 
crees of heaven are wrapped up in the clouds, and 
the events of future things hidden in the dark from 
the eyes of mortal men. The wiſeſt councils may be 
diſcompoſed by the ſmalleſt accidents, and the ſecureſt 
peace of eſtates and kingdoms may be diſturbed by 
the lighteſt paſſions, as well as the deep deſigns of thoſe 
who govern them: for though the wile reflections of 
the beſt hiſtorians, as well as the common reaſonings 
of private men, are apt to aſcribe the actions and 
councils of princes to intereſts or reaſons of ſtate ; 
yet, whoever can trace them to their true ſpring, will 
be often forced to derive them from the ſame paſſions 
and perſonal diſpoſitions which govern the affairs of 
private lives; as will be evident in tne ſequel of this 
king's reign. 

The Normans were deſirous to have a prince of their 
race reſide among them ; the king was unwilling to 
venture again the 11] conſequences of his ſon Robert's 
ambition or inconſtancy, and therefore ſent him over 
into Normandy, but joined in commiſſion with his 
youngeſt ſon Henry, whoſe duty and affection he moſt 
relied on, both to obſerve the actions and temper the 
levity of his eldeſt brother. 

Theſe two princes agreed better than is uſual to 
aſſociates in power, and governing the province with 
moderation and prudence, reduced affairs there to ſuch 
order and tranquillity, that having little buſineſs at 
home, they went to ſeek ſome diverſion abroad, and 
made a viſit to the king of France then at Conſtance, 

who 
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who received them with great honour and kind- 
neſs ; and, as was thought, not without deſign of re- 
newing old practices with duke Robert to his fa- 
ther's prejudice. Whatever affairs might buſy the 
thoughts of that king and the duke, thoſc of Lewis 
the young dauphine and prince Henry were taken 
up with the common entertainments of youth and 
of leiſure, love, hunting, play, and other ſuch diver- 
tiſements, wherein the ſimilitude of age and of cuſ- 
toms made them conſtant companions. It happened 
one evening, that the dauphine, playing at cheſs 
at the prince's lodging, loſt a great many games, 
and much money to prince Henry, and grew there- 
upon firſt into ill humour, and at length into ill lan- 
guage; which being returned by the prince, the 
dauphine fell into paſſion, called him ſon of a baſtard, 
and threw ſome of the cheismen at his head: upon 
which prince Henry inraged, took up the cheis-board, 
and ſtruck the dauphine with ſuch fury on the head, 
that he laid him bleeding on the ground, and had 
killed him, if his brother Robert had not retained 
him, and made him ſenſible how much more it con- 
cerned him to make his eſcape than purſue his re- 
venge ; and hereupon they went down immediately, 
took horle, and by the help of their ſpeed, or their 
own good fortune, got ſafe to Pontoiſe, before 
they could be reached by the French that purſued 
them. 

The king of France, exaſperated by this accident 
and indignity to his fon, which revived an inveterate 
malice or envy he had againſt king William, firſt de- 
manded ſatisfaction, but at the ſame time prepared for 
revenge, both by raiſing an army to invade Normandy, 
and taking private meaſures with duke Robert to 
diveſt his brother Henry of his ſhare in the government, 
and leave the dominion of that duchy to the duke, 
according to his tormer pretenſions, grounded upon 
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his father's promiſe ; wherein the king of France, as a 
witneſs, ſtill pretended to be concerned. 

The king of England, ſeeing the war inevitable, en- 
ters upon it with his uſual vigour, and, with incre- 
dible celerity, tranſporting a brave Engliſh army, in- 
vades France, and takes ſeveral towns in Poictou, 
whilſt the French took the city of Vernon. By which 
hoſtilities on both ſides, the firſt war began between 
England and France, which ſeemed afterwards to have 
been intailed upon the poſterity and ſucceſſors of theſe 
two princes for ſo many generations, to have drawn 
more noble blood, and been attended with more me- 
morable atchievements, than any other national quar- 
rel we read of in any ancient or modern ſtory. 

King William, after taking of ſeveral towns, and 
ſpoiling much country in Poictou and Xantonge, re- 
turned to Rouen, where, by the benignity of his own 
nature and levity of his ſon's, he was the third time 
reconciled to duke Robert, and thereby diſappointed 
thoſe hopes the king of France had conceived from 
his practices with that prince (and, as ſome write, 
with his brother Henry too) and defeated his pretext 
of aſſiſting his right in the dominion of Normandy. 

But Philip, bent upon this war by other incentives 
than thoſe which appeared from the favour of duke 
Robert's pretenſions, or revenge of the dauphine's in- 
jury, and moved both with the jealouſy of the king's 
orcatneſs, and the envy of his glory and felicity, re- 
lolved to proſecute obſtinately the quarrel he had 
raſhly begun : and not eſteeming the ſudden, though 
violent motions of a youthful heat between the two 
princes, a ground ſufficient to bear the weight of a 
formal and declared war; upon the news and ſpight of 
duke Robert's reconciliation with his father, he ſent to 
the- king to demand homage of him both for Nor- 
mandy and England; king William anſwered, that 
he was ready to do him the homage accuſtomed for 
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Normandy, but would do him none for England, 
which he held only of Gcd and his ſword. The French 
king hereupon declared open war againſt him, which 
was begun and purſued with great heat and. animo- 
ſities on both ſides with equal forces, but unequal for- 
tune, which favoured either the juſtice of the king's 
cauſe, the valour of his troops, or the conduct of the 
leader, upon all encounters. 

He marched into France, took Nantes, and burnt 
it, with many villages about it, ſaying, that to deſtro 
the waſps, their neſts muſt be burnt. In the heat of 
this action, and by that of the fires, which he too near 
approached, he fell into a diſtemper, which forced him 
to retire his army, and return to Rouen, where he lay 
ſick for ſome time, with ill ſymptoms, that gave his 
friends apprehenſion, and hopes to his enemies. Dur- 
ing the expectation of this event, both ſides were 
quiet, by a ſort of tacit and voluntary truce between 
them. The king of France talking of his ſickneſs, 
and mocking at the corpulency to which he was grown 
of late years, ſaid, king William was gone only to lay 
his great belly at Rouen, and that he doubted he muſt 
be at charge to ſet up lights at his up-riſing. The 
king of England being told this ſcoff, ſent king Philip 
word that he was ready to fit up after his lying-in, 
and that when he was churched he would fave him 
the charge of ſetting up lights, and come himſelf and 
light a thouſand fires in France. 

"No i injuries are fo ſenſible to mankind in general as 
thoſe of ſcorn, and no quarrels purſued between princes 
with ſo much ſharpneſs and violence, as thoſe which 
ariſe from perſonal animoſities or private paſſions, to 
which they are ſubject like other mortal men. The 
king recovered, gathered the greateſt forces he could 
raile both of Engliſh and Normans, marches into the 
Iſle of France, with fire and ſpoil where-ever he came, 
approaches within ſight of Paris, where that king 

Was 
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was retired : there king William ſent him word, that 
he was up and abroad, and would be glad to ſee him 
abroad too. 

But the French king reſolved to let this fury pals, 
and appeared not in the held, which was left to the 
mercy and ravage of his enemies. The king riding 
about to obſerve his advantages and give his orders, 
and Training his horſe to le p a ditch in his way, 
bruifed the bottom of h:3 belly againſt the pommel of 
his ſaddle, with ſuch a weight, and ſo much pain, as 
gave him a relapie of his illneſs ſo lately recovered, 
forced him to march his army back into Normandy, 
and to go himſel{ 2 Rouen. Here his bruiſe turned to 
a rupture, and his licknets increaſing with the anguiſh 
of his wourd, gave too ſoon and true apprehenſions of 
his danger: yet he languiſhed for tome time, which 
he made uſe of to do many acts of great charity, and 
give other teſtimonies of piety and reſignation to the 
Will of God, as well as to diſpoſe the ſucceſſion and 
affairs of his {tate ; leaving by his teſtament the duchy 
of Normandy to his eldeſt fon Robert, the kingdom 
of England to William his ſecond ſon, and all his trea- 
ſures, which were very great, to Henry his third. After 
this he ended his life in the full carcer of fortune and 
victory, which attended him to his grave, through the 
long courſe of more than threeſcore years reign : for 
he Pegan that in Normandy about ten years old, and 
continued it above forty years before his Engliſh ex- 
ped:tion, after which he reigned above twenty years 
in England, and died in or about the ſeventy- ſecond 
year of his age, and the) car of our Lord 10387. 

Several writers s thew their ill talent to this prince, 
in making particuiar remarks how his corple was im- 
mediately foriaen by all his friends and leer as 
ſoon as he expired 3 how the menks of a el he 
had founded were therevy induced to come of charity, 
and take care of his body and his burial, which 
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he had ordered to be at Caen in Normandy, and in 4 
church he had there built; how the ground that was 
opened to receive him was claimed at that inſtant by 
a knight of the country, who alledged it had belonged 
to his anceſtors and himſelf, and was violently or 
unjuſtly ſeized from them by the king, ſo that his fu- 
neral was fain to be deferred till an agreement was 
made, and the value of the ground paid to the claimer; 
with other invidious circumſtances, which may argue 
the ingratitude, avarice, or other vices of his ſervants 
or ſubjects then living, but not defame the memory 
or obſcure the glory of the dead. 

Thus ended all that was mortal of this noble king 
and this renowned conqueror: for his fame will ne- 
ver die, but remain for ever in the laſting records of 
time and monuments of glory, among the princes 
moſt celebrated for their brave atchievements in war, 
their wiſe inſtitutions in peace, the length and pro- 
ſperity of their lives and their reigns. In all which 
he muſt with juſtice be confeſſed not to have been 
equalled by many, if, indeed, by any we read of in 
ſtory. 

I have made no mention of any great councils or 
aſſemblies held in this king's reign, becauſe I find no 
clear evidence of the nature or conſtitution, the times 
or the occaſions of them, whether like thoſe uſed in 
the Saxon reigns, or like the parliaments in Normandy, 
or whether that ſtyle was introduced here in this king's 
time, or that of his ſon's, who ſucceeded him. It 
appears, that he often aſſembled the nobles and barons 
ot the realm, but whether upon the ſolemnity of ſome 
great feſtivals, or of ſome occaſions of more impar- 
tance, either for the honour of his court or conſul- 
tation of his affairs, I find not ſo well recorded, nor 
io caſy to determine as ſome will have it. It is agreed 
only, that there were two general aſſemblies of the 
clergy z one about the ſixth year of his reign upon 

a con- 
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a controverſy between the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York about the primacy, which was therein de- 
termined in favour of the firſt; the other about 
erecting ſome new biſhopricks, or tranſlating their 
ſees from ſome decayed and ſmaller towns to others 

rown in that age more populous and opulent. The 
Pirchgele Chronicle alſo relates how in the fourth 
year of his reign he ſummoned out of every county the 
nobles, the wiſe men, and ſuch as wer learned in 
their own law, that he from them mige learn what 
were their ancient laws and cuitoms. After which the 
laws of St. Edward were conſerved, and by him con- 
firmed throughout the whole kingdom. 

I have not been fo particular as other writers in 
the names of places, or of perſons, or diſtinction of 
years; becauſe in ſuch antiquity of times and variety 
of authors I find them very hard to be aſcertained : 
beſides the diſagreement among writers is ſo great, 
in aſſigning the years to the ſeveral actions of this 
prince, that ſo important an affair as that of framing 
the Doomiday-book is by ſome referred to the eighth, 
by others to the thirteenth, and by ſome to the nine- 
teenth year of his reign ; and many others are left in 
the ſame uncertainty. 

I have likewiſe omitted the accounts and remarks 
wherein ſome writers have buſied their pens, of ſtrange 
comets, inclemencies of ſeaſons, raging diſeaſes, or 
deplorable fires that are ſaid to have happened in this 
age and kingdom, and are repreſented by ſome as 
judgments of God upon this king's reign ; becauſe I 
rather eſteem them accidents of time or chance, ſuch 
as happen in one part or other of the world, perhaps 
every age.at ſome periods of time, or from ſome in- 
fluence of ſtars, or by the conſpiring of ſome natural 
or caſual circumſtances ; and neither argue the virtues 
or vices of princes, nor ſerve for example or inſtruc. 
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tion to poſterity, which are the great ends of hiſtory, 
and ought to be the chief care of all hiſtorians. 

For this reaſon, as well as to comply with common 
cuſtom, it may not be improper or unneceſſary to end 
the wiſe, politic, and proſperous reign with the juit 
character of this renowned prince. Since all great ac- 
tions in the world and revolutions of ſtates may be 
truly derived from the genius of the perſons that con- 
duct and govern them, ſo as by comparing both to- 
gether, and obſerving the cauſcs as well as events, it 
may be eaſy to diſcern by what perſonal qualities and 
diſpoſitions of princes tlie happy and glorious ſucceſſes 
of their own fortunes, with the greatneſs and felicity 
of their ſtates, are generally atchicved; for to attribute 
{uch great events to time or to chance, were to de- 
ſtroy che examples and confound the conſequences of 
all virtues and vices among men. 

William, ſurnamed The Conqueror, was of the tall- 
eſt ſtature among thoſe common in his age and coun- 
try; his ſize large, and his body ſtrong built, but well 
proportioned ; his ſtrength ſuch, as few of his court 
could draw his bow; his health was great and con- 
{tant, which made him very active in his buſineſs and 
pleaſures, till about the decline of his age he grew 
ſomething corpulent. From all which, I . 
came the ſtory in ſome Norman writers, that he wa 
eight feet high, or the ſize of Hercules. 

As he was ; of goodly perſonage, ſo his face was 
lovely, but of a maiculine beauty, the lines being ſtrong 


rather than delicate: his eyes were quick and i lively, 


but when moved, ſomething fierce : his complex ion 
ſanguine; his countenance very pleaſant when he was 
gay and familiar; when he was ſerious, ſomething 
tevere. 

His paſtimes were chiefly 8 and feaſting; in 
the firſt he ſpent much time, uſed great exerciſe, and 
yet much moderation of diet. In his feaſts, which 
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were deſigned for magnificence or converſation, to 
know or be known among his nobles, and not tor 
luxury, he was courteous, affable, familiar, and of- 
ten pleaſant, and Which made him the more ſo to his 
company, was ealy at thoſe times in granting ſuits 
and pardons. 

It is by all agreed that he was chaſte and tempe- 
rate, which, with a happy conſtitution and much ex- 
erciſe, preſerved not only his health but vigour to 
the laſt decline of his age. 

He was of ſound natural ſenſe, and ſhewed it not 
only in his own conduct and reaſoning upon all great 
occaſions, but alſo in the choice of his miniſters and 
triends, where no prince was happler or wiſer than 
he. 

He talked little, never wanted, obſerved much, was 
very ſecret, and uſed only Lanfranc archbiſhop of 
Canterbury with an univerſal confidence, both as a 
counſellor and a friend; to whom he was ever meek 
and gentle, though to others ſomething auſtere ;, as if 
this conqueror had been himſelf ſubdued by the wil- 
dom and virtue of that excellent man. 

In his purpoſes he was ſteady, but not obſtinate, 
and though conſtant to his ends, yet appliable to oc- 
caſions, as appeared by his favouring and truſting the 
Normans in his troubles of England, and the 1:ngliſh 
in thoſe of Normandy ; and was either very wile or 
very happy in the arts of gaining enemies, and retain- 
ing friends, having never loſt but one, which was 
Fitz-Auber. 

He was a prince deep in his defigns, bold in his en- 
terprizes, firm in his proſecution, excelling in the or- 
der and diſcipline of his armies and choice in his offi- 
cers, both of his army and his ſtate ; but admirable 
in expedition and diſpatch of civil as well as military 
affairs, never deterring] till to-morrow wiat ſhould 
be done to-day. 
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Above all, he was careful and prudent in the ma- 
nagement of his treaſure, and finding a temper be- 
tween the bounty of his own nature and the neceſſity 
of his affairs, proportioning always the expences of his 
gifts, his buildings, his enterprizes, to the treaſure he 
was malter of for defraying them, deſigning nothing 
out of his compals, and thereby compaſſing all he 
ſeemed to deſign. 

He was religious in frequenting divine ſervice, 
giving much alms, buildingabbies and endowing them, 
ſending preſents of croſſes of gold, rich veſtures and 


plate to many other churches, and much treaſure to 


Reme. 


He was a great lover of learning, and though he 
deſpiſed the looſe ignorant Saxon clergy he found in 
England, yet he took care and pleaſure to fill eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities here with perſons of great worth and 
learning from abroad, as Lanfranc, Durand, Anſelm, 
with many more. 

He was a lover of virtue in others; and a hater of 
vice; for being naturally very kind to his half bro- 
ther Odon biſhop of Bayeux, having made him earl 
of Kent, given him great revenues, intruſted him in 
his abſence with the f government of the realm; yet 
finding him a man of incurable ambition, avarice, 
cruelty, oppreſſion, and profaneneſs, he at length 
wholly diſgraced him, and kept him in priſon daring 
all the reſt of his reign; which ſeems to have been a 


juſt puniſnment of his crimes, and facrifice to the 


Engliſh he had cruelly oppreſled in the king's abſence, 
rather than a greedineſs of his treaſures, as ſome en- 


vious writers would make it: appear. 


Yet by the conſent of them all, and the moſt partial 
or malicious to his memory, as well as others, he 


is agreed to have been a prince of great ſtrength, wiſ- 
dom, courace, clemency, magnificence, wit, cour- 
teſy, charity, temperance, and piety, This ſhort cha- 

racter, 
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racter, and by all agreed, is enough to vindicate tlie 
memory of this noble prince and famous conqueror 
from the aſperſions or detractions of ſeveral malicious 
or partial authors, who have more unfaithfully repre- 
ſented his reign than any other period of our Enzlith 
hiſtory. | 

Having taken a full view of this king in his aftions 
and his perfon, it remains only that we conſider the 
conſequences that both of them had upon the con- 
dition of this kingdom, which will be beſt diſcovered 
by the ſurvey of what is loſt, what is preſerved, and 
what is gained by this famous conqueſt. 

England thereby muſt be confeſſed to have loſt ; 
firſt, very great numbers of brave Engliſhmen who 
fell in the battle of Haſtings, and in two wars after- 
wards by the revolt of the nobles, and invaſion of the 
Scots in favour of Edgar Atheling ; likewiſe many 
nobles and genttemen who, diſdaining all ſubjection 
to a foreign and conquering power, retired into 
Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, and, after the extinction 
of their hopes by the ſuppreſſion of all endeavours in 
favour of Edgar's right, never returned, but left their 
families habituated in thoſe countries, chuſing, if they 
mult live under a foreign dominion, to do it rather 
abroad than at home. 

In the next place, England loſt the true line of their 
ancient Saxon kings, who were a race of jult, good, 
and pious princes, governed by ſuch known laws, and 
with ſuch moderation, and were 1o beloved of their 
people, as makes it obſerved by writers, that no po- 
pular inſurrection ever happened in any of the Saxon 
reigns. | 
Laſtly, England by the conqueſt loſt, in a great 
meaſure, the old plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Saxon 
times and cuſtoms of life, who were generally a peo- 
ple of good meaning, plain dealing, contented with 
their own, little coveting or imitating their neigh- 

N 4 bours, 
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bours, and living frugally upon the product of their 


own fruitful ſoil: for the profuſion of meats at our 
Engliſh tables came in with the Danes, and the luxury 
of them was introduced firſt by the Normans, and 
after increaſed by the more frequent uſe of wines, 
upon the acceſſion of Guienne to his crown. 

What we preſerved is remarkable in three parti- 
culars not uſual upon great conqueſts ; for, firſt, we 
preſerved our name which was loſt by the Saxon inva- 
ſions, but that of England then (ſucceeding the other 
of Britain) has ever ſince continued. 

Next, we preſerved our language, or the old 
Engliſh tongue, which has made the body and ſub- 
france of what will remains, though much enlarged 
and poliſhed ſince thoſe times, by the tranſplanting 
many words out of foreign languages, eſpecially 
Latin and French. 

In the laſt place, we preſerved our forms of go- 
vernment, our laws and inſtitutions, which have been: 
ſo much celebrated by ancient writers, and have been 
ſo obſtinately defended by our anceſtors; and are by 
chancellor Forteſcuc, who writ in the time of Henry 
the Sixth, averred to have been preſerved through the 
five ſeveral governments in this iſland, of Normans, 
Danes, Saxons, Romans, and Britains, and ſo to have 
continued for a longer courſe of time than thoſe of 
Rome or Venice, or any other nation known in ſtory. 
But this, I doubt, is not ſo eaſily proved as affirmed, 
though 1t may be with more certainty of the three 
firſt, which is ſufficient to illuſtrate the antiquity of 
our conſtitutions, without recourſe to ſtrained or un- 
certain allegations. | 

For what we gained by our lofs in this conqueſt, 
though it ſeems a contradiction, yet it may be 
obſerved in many more particulars than the other 
tWO. 


Firſt, 


Firſt, England grew much greater, both in domi- 
nion and power, abroad, and alſo in dignity and ſtate 
at home, by the acceſſion of ſo much territory upon 
the continent. For though the Normans by the 
conqueſt gained much of the Enghſh lands and 
riches, yet England gained Normandy, which by it 
became a province to this crown. 

Next, it gained greater ſtrength by the great num- 
bers of Normans and French that came over with 
the conqueror, and after his eſtabliſhment here, and 
incorporated with the Engliſh nation, joining with 
them in the ſame language, laws, and intereſts. 

Then we gained much by the great increaſe of our 
naval power and multitude of thips, wherein Nor- 
mandy then abounded, by the advantage of more and 
better havens than in latter ages. This, with the 
perpetual intercourſe between England and Normandy, 
and other parts of the continent, gave us a mighty 
increaſe of trade and commerce, and thereby of trea- 
ſure to the crown and kingdom; which appeared firft 
in ſo great a maſs as was left by the conqueror to 
prince Henry his younger ſon. 


England by the conqueſt gained likewiſe a natural 


right to the dominion of the narrow ſeas, which had 
been before acquired only by the great naval power of 
Edgar and other Saxon kings. But the dominion of 
the narrow ſeas ſeems naturally to belong, like that 
of rivers, to thoſe who poſſeſs the banks or coaſts on 
both ſides ; and ſo to have ſtrengthened the former 
title, by ſo long a coaſt as that of Normandy of 


one ſide, and of England on the ather ſide of the 
channel. 


Beſides, by this conqueſt we gained more learning, 


more civility, more refinement of language, cuſtoms, 
and manners, from the great reſort of other ſtrangers, 
as well as mixture of French and Normans, 


And, 
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And, laſtly, we gained all our conſideration abroad 
by carrying our arms ſo often and ſo gloriouſly, as 

well as extending our dominions, into foreign coun- 
tries; fo that whereas our Saxon kings were little 
known abroad, farther than by the fame of their de- 
votion and piety, or their jourmes, gifts, and oblations 
made to Rome ; after the conqueſt, the crown of 
England grew firſt to be feared by our neighbours, to 
have conſtant irtercourſe with other foreign princes, to 
take part and be conſidered in all the affairs of Chriſ- 
tendom ; and, by the following acceſſions of Anjou 
and Guienne, came in a ſhort time to be eſteemed, 
without controverſy, whiie they poſſeſſed thoſe Jo- 
minions, the greateſt power of any kingdom then in 
Chriſtendom, as appears by ſo many g olorious adven- 
tures and ſucceſſes of their arms in France, Spain, 


Britany, Flanders, Sicily, and the Holy Land. 


From all theſe happy circumſtances of this famous 
conqueſt, all the ſuccecding kings of England ſeem 


zuitly ro have done :'i:1s conqueror the honour of 


dating from him the fiſt great period of their reigns: 
by which thoſe of the Saxons, and other preceding do- 
minions or governments here, are left us in ſtory, but 
lice ſo many antique, broken, or defaced pictures, 

zhich may itull repreſent ſomething of the cuſtoms 
and faſhions of thoſe ages, though little of the true 
lines, proporti ions, or reſemblance. But all that has 
tuccecacd ſince this king's reign, though not drawn by 


any one {kiltul hand, or by the lite, yet 1s repreſented 


in ſo clear a light, as leaves very little either obſcure 


or uncertain in the hiſtory of our kingdom, or the 
ſucceſſion of our kings. 


UPON 


UPON THE 


GARDENS or EPICURUS; 


O R, 
OF GARDENING, 


In the Year 1685. 


HE ſame faculty of reaſon, which gives man- 
kind the great advantage and prerogative over 
the reſt of the creation, ſeems to make the 

greateſt default of human nature, and ſubjects it to 
more troubles, miſeries, or at leaſt diſquiets of life, 
than any of its fellow-creatures : it is this furniſhes 
us with ſuch variety of paſſions, and conſequently of 
wants and deſires that none other feels; and thele fol- 
lowed by infinite deſigns and endleſs purſuits, and im- 
proved by that reſtleſneſs of thought which is natural 
to moſt men, give him a condition of lite ſuitable to 
that of his birth; ſo that, as he alone is born crying, 
he lives complaining and dies diſappointed. 

Since we cannot eſcape the purluit of paſſions and 
perplexity of thoughts which our reaſon turniſhes us, 
there 1s no way feft but to endeavour all we can, 
either to ſubdue or to divert them. This laſt is the 
common buſineſs of common men, who ſeek it by all 
lorts of ſports, pleaſures, play, or buſinels. But, be- 
caule the two firſt are of ſhort continuance, ſoon end- 
ing with wearineſs, or decay of vigour and appetite, 
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the return whereof muſt be attended before the 


others can be renewed; and becauſe play grows dull 


if it be not enlivened with the hopes of gain, the ge- 
neral diverſion of mankind ſeems to be buſineſs, or 
the purſuit of riches in one kind or other; which is 
an amuſement that has this one advantage above all 
others, that it laſts thoſe men who engage in it to the 
very ends of their lives: none ever growing too old 
for the thoughts and defires of increaſing his wealth 
and fortunes, either for himſelf, his friends, or his 

poſterity. | 
In the Arſt and moſt ſimple ages of each country, 
the conditions and lives of men ſeem to have been 
very near of kin with the reſt of the creatures; they 
lived by the hour, or by the day, and ſatisfied their 
appetite with what they covid get from the herbs, the 
truits, the iprings they met with waen they were hun- 
ery or dry; then, wich what filh, fowl, or beaſts they 
could kill, by {wiftneis or ſtrength, by craft or contri- 
vance, by their hands, or ſuch inſtruments as wit helped 
or neccility forced them to invent. When a man had 
got enough for the day, he laid up the reſt for the mor- 
row, and ſpent one day in labour that he might paſs 
the cher at cale; and lured on by the pleaſure of this 
bait, wizzn he was in vigour and his game fortunate, 
he would provide for as many days as he could, both 
for humtelf and his children that were too young to 
ſcek out for themſelyes. Then he caſt about, how by 
ſowing of grain, and by paſture of the tamer cattle, 
to provide for the whole year. After this, dividing 
the lands neceTcry for theſe uſes, firſt among children, 
and then among jervants, he reſerved to himſelf a pro- 
portion of their gain, either in the native ſtock or ſome- 
thing equivalent, which brought in the uſe of money; 
and where this once came in, none was to be ſatisfied 
without having enough for himſelf and his family, 
ant all his and their poſterity for ever; ſo that I know 
a certain 
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a certain lord who profeſſes to value no leaſe, though 
for an hundred or a thouſand years, nor any eſtate or 
poſſeſſion of land, that is not for ever and ever. 

From fuch ſmall beginnings have grown ſuch vaſt 
and extravagant deſigns of poor mortal men : yet 
none could never anſwer the naked Indian, why cne 
man ſhould take pains, and run hazards by fea and 
land all his life, that his children might be fate and lazy 
all theirs : and the precept of taking no care for to- 
morrow, though never minded as impradticable i in the 
world, ſeems but to reduce mankind to their natural 
and original condition of life. However, by theſe 
ways and degrees the endleſs increaſe of riches ſeems 
to be grown "the perpetual and general amuſement or 
buſineſs of mankind, 

Some few in each country make thoſe higher flights 
after honour and power, and to theſe ends ſacrifice 
their riches, their labour, their thought, and their 
lives; and nothing diverts nor buſies men more than 
theſe purſuits, which are uſually covered with the pre- 
tences of ſerving a man's country and of public good. 
But the true ſervice of the public is a bulineſs of ſo 
much labour and ſo much care, that though a good 
and wiſe man may not refuſe it, if he be called to ir 
by his prince or his country, and thinks he can be of 
more than vulgar uſe, yet he will ſeldom or never ſeek 

; but leaves it commonly to men who, under the 
ditguile of public good, purſue their own defions of 
wealth, power, and fach baitard honours as uſually 
attend them, not that which is the true, and only true 
reward of virtue. | 

The purſuits of ambition, though not ſo general, yet 
are as endleſs as thoſe of riches, and as extravaza: ts 
ſince none ever yet thought he had power or empire 
enough : and what prince © foever ſeems to be #2 great, 
as to live and reign without any furcher deſires or tc ab 
falls' into the life of a private man, and erjons hut 
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thoſe pleaſures and entertainments, which a great many 
ſeveral degrees of private fortune will allow, and as 
much as human nature is capable of enjoying. 

The pleaſures of the ſenſes grow a little more choice 
and refined ; thoſe of imagination are turned upon 
embelliſhing the ſcenes he chooſes to live in; eaſe, 
conveniency, elegancy, magnificence, are ſought in 
building firſt, and then in furniſhing houſes or palaces: 
the admirable imitations of nature are introduced by 
pictures, ſtatues, tapeſtry, and other ſuch atchieve- 
ments of arts. And the moſt exquiſite delights of 
ſenſe are purſued in the contrivance and plantation of 
gardens ; which, with fruits, flowers, ſhades, foun- 
tains, and the muſic of birds that frequent ſuch happy 
places, ſeem to furniſh all the pleaſures of the ſeveral 
lenſes, and, with the greateſt, or at leaſt the moſt na- 
tural perfections. 

Thus the firſt race of Aſſyrian kings, after the con- 
queſts of Ninus and Semiramis, paſſed their lives, till 
their empire fell to the Medes. Thus the Caliphs of 
Egypt, till diſpoſed by their Mamalukes. Thus 
paſſed the latter parts of thoſe great lives of Scipio, 
Lucullus, Auguſtus, Diocleſian. Thus turned the great 
thoughts of Henry II. of France after the ends of his 
wars with Spain. Thus the preſent king of Morocco, 
after having ſubdued all his competitors, paſſes his life 
in a country villa, gives audience in a grove of orange- 
trees planted among purling ſtreams. And thus the 
king of France, after all the ſucceſſes of his councils 
or arms, and in the mighty elevation of his pretent 
greatneſs and power, when he gives himſelf :ciſure 
from ſuch deſigns or purſuits, paſſes the ſofter and 
eaſter parts of his time in country-houſes and gardens, 
in building, planting, or adorning the ſcen-.. or in 
the common ſports and entertainments of ſuch kind of 
lives. And thoſe mighty emperors, who contented 
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not themſelves with theſe pleaſures of common hu- 
manity, fell into the frantic or the extravagant; they 
pretended to be gods or turned to be devils, as Ca- 
ligula and Nero, and too many others known enough 
in hiſtory. 

Whilſt mankind is thus generally buſied or amuſed, 
that part of them who have had either the juſtice or 
the luck to paſs in common opinion for the wiſeſt and 
the beſt part among them, have followed another and 
very different ſcent ; and inſtead of the common de- 
ſigns of ſatisfying their appetites and their paſſions, and 
making endleſs proviſions for both, they have choſen 
what they thought a nearer and aſurer way to the eaſe 
and felicity of life, by endeavouring to ſubdue, or at 
leaſt to temper their paſſions, and reduce their appe- 
tites to what nature ſeems only to aſk and to need. 
And this deſign ſeems to have brought philoſophy into 
the world, at leaſt that which is termed moral; and 
appears to have an end not only deſirable by every man, 
which is the eaſe and happineſs of life, but allo in 
ſome degree ſuitable to the force and reach of human 
nature : for, as to that part of philolophy which is 
called natural, I know no end it can have but that of 
either buſying a man's brains to no purpoſe, or ſatiſ- 
fying the vanity ſo natural to molt men of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves, by ſome way or other, from thoſe that 
ſeem their equals in birth and the common advantages 
of it; and whether this diſtinction be made by wealth 
or power, or appearance of knowledge, which pains 
eſteem and applauſe in the world, is all a cate, More 
than this, I know no advantage mankind has gained 
by the progreſs of natural philoſophy, during ſo many 
ages it has had vogue in the world, excepting always, 
and very juſtly, what we owe to the mathematics, 
which is in a manner all that ſeem valaable among 
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rous, whether they are ſo or no, or more ſo than 
ourſelves. 

How ancient this natural philoſophy has been in 
the world is hard to know; for we find frequent men- 
tion of ancient philoſophers in this kind among the 
moſt ancient now extant with us. The firſt who found 
out the vanity of it ſeems to have been Solomon, of 
which diſcovery he has left ſuch admirable ſtrains in 
Eccleſiaſtes. The next was Socrates, who made it the 
buſineſs of his life to explode it, and introduce that 
which we call moral in its place, to buſy human minds 
to better purpoſe. And, indeed, whoever reads with 
thought what theſe two, and Marcus Antoninus, have 
ſaid upon the vanity of all that mortal man can ever 
attain to know of nature, in its originals or opera- 
tions, may ſave himſelf a great deal of pains, and 
juſtly conclude, that the knowledge of ſuch chings is 
not our game; and (like the purſuit of a ſtag by a little 
ſpaniel) may ſerve to amuſe and to weary us, but will 
never be hunted down. Yet I think thoſe three I have 
named may juſtly paſs for the witeſt triumvirate that 
are left us upon the records of ſtory or of time. 

After Socrates, who left nothing in writing, many 
ſects of philoſophers began to ſpread in Greece, who 
entered boldly upon both parts of natural and moral] 
philoſophy. The firſt with the greatett diſagreement 
and moſt eager contention that could be upon the 
greateſt ſubjects : as whether the world were eternal, 
or produced at ſome certain time? whether, if pro- 
duced, it was by ſome eternal mind, and by ſome end, 
or by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, or {ome par- 
ticles of eternal matter? whether there was one world, 
cr many? whether the ſoul of man was a part of fome 
etherial and eternal ſubſtance, or was corporeal ? whe- 
ther, if eternal, it was ſo before it came into the body, 
or only after it went out? There were the ſame con- 
tentions about the motions of the heavens, the mag- 
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nitude of the celeſtial bodies, the faculties of the 
mind, and the judgment of the ſenſes. But all the 
different ſchemes of nature that have been drawn of 
old, or of late, by Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Des 
Cartes, Hobbs, or any other that I know of, ſeem to 
agree but in one thing, which is, the want of demon- 
ſtration or ſatisfaction to any thinking and unpoſſeſ- 
ſed man; and ſeem more or leſs probable one than 
another, according to the wit and eloquence of the 
authors and advocates that raiſe or defend them ; hke 
jugglers tricks, that have more or leſs appearance of 
being real, according to the dexterouſneſs and {kill of 
him that plays them; whereas perhaps, if we were 
capable of knowing truth and nature, theſe fine 
ichemes would prove like rover ſhots, ſome nearer 
and ſome further off, but all at great diſtance from 
the mark; it may be, none in ſight. 

Yet in the midſt of theſe and many other ſuch diſ- 
putes and contentions in their natural philoſophy, they 
ſeemed to agree much better in their moral; and, upon 
their inquiries after the ultimate end of man, which 
was his happineſs, their contentions or differences ſeem- 
ed to be rather in words, than in the ſenſe of their 
opinions, or in the true meaning of their ſeveral authors 
or maſters of their ſects: all concluded that happineſs 
was the chief good, and ought to be the ultimate end 
of man; that as this was the end of wiſdom, ſo 
wiſdom was the way to happineſs. The queſtion then 
was, in What this happineſs conſiſted ? The conten- 
tion grew warmeſt between the Stoics and Epicure ans; 
the other ſects, in this point, ſiding in a manner with 
one or the other of theſe in their conceptions or ex- 
preſſions. The Stoics would have it to conſiſt in virtue, 
and the Epicureans in pleaſure; yet the moſt reaſon- 
able of the Stoics made the pleaſure of virtue to be the 
re ateſt happineſs; and the beſt of the Epicureans 


made the greateſt pleaſure to conſiſt in virtue; and 
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the difference between theſe two ſeems not eaſily diſ- 
covered. All agreed, the greateſt temper, if not the 
total ſubduing of paſſion, and exerciſe of reaſon, to 
be the ſtate of the greateſt felicity, to live without 
deſires or fears, or thoſe perturbations of mind and 
thought which paſſions raiſe ; to place true riches in 
wanting little, rather than in poſſeſſing much, and 
true pleaſure in temperance, rather than in ſatisfying 
the ſenſes; to live with indifference to the common en- 
zoyments and accidents of life, and with conſtancy 
upon the greateſt blows of fate or of chance; not to 
diſturb our minds with ſad reflections upon what is 
paſt, nor with anxious cares or raving hopes about 
what is to come; neither to diſquiet life with the fears 
of death, nor death with the defires of lite ; but in 
both, and in all things elſe, to follow nature; ſeem to 
be the precepts moſt agreed among them. 

Thus reaton ſeems only to have been called in to 
allay thoſe diforders which itſelf had raiſed, to cure its 
own wounds, and pretends to make us wife no other 
way than by rendering us inſenſible. This at leaſt 
was the profeſſion of many rigid Stoics, who would 
have had a wiſe man, not only without any ſort of 
paſſion, but without any ſenſe of pain as well as plea- 
ſure; and to enjoy himſelf in the midſt of diſeaſes and 
torments, as well as of health and eaſe : a principle, 
in my mind, againſt common nature and common 
ſenſe ; and which might have told us in fewer words, 
or with leſs circumitance, that a man to be wile, 
ſhould not be a man; and this perhaps might have 
been eaſy enough to believe, but nothing ſo hard as 
the other, | 

The Epicureans were more intelligible in their no- 
tion, and fortunate in their expreſſion, when they 
placed a man's happineſs in the tranquillity of mind 
and indolence of body ; for white we are compoſed 
of both, I doubt both mutt have a ſhare in the good 
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or ill we feel. As men of ſeveral languages ſay the 
ſame things in very different words, ſo in ſeveral ages, 
countries, conſtitutions of laws and religion, the ſame 
thing ſeems to be meant by very different expreſſions z 
what is called by the Stoics apathy, or diſpaſſion; 
by the Sceptics indiſturbance; by the Moliniſts qui- 
etiſm; by commen men peace of conſcience; ſeems 
all to mean but great tranquillity of mind, though it 
be made to proceed from ſo diverſe cauſes, as human 
wiſdom, innocence of life, or reſignation to the will 
of God. An old uſurer had the ſame notion, when 
he ſaid, No man could have peace of conſcience, that 
run out of his eſtate; not comprehending what elſe 
was meant by that phraſe, beſides true quiet and con- 
tent of mind; which, however expreſſed, is, I ſup- 
poſe, meant by all, to be the beſt account that can be 
given of the happineſs of man, ſince no man can pre- 
tend to be happy without it. | 
I have cften wondered how ſuch ſharp and violent 
invectives came to be made fo generally againſt Epi- 
curus by the ages that followed him, whole admirable 
wit, felicity of expreſſion, excellence of nature, ſweet- 
neſs of converſation, temperance of lite, and con- 
ſtancy of death, made him ſo beloved by his friends, 
admired by his ſcholars, and honoured by the Athe- 
nians. But this injuſtice may be faſtened chiefly upon 
the envy and malignity of the Stoics ar firſt, then 
upon the miſtakes of ſome groſs pretenders to his ſect 
(who took pleaſure only to be ſenſual) and afterwards, 
upon the piety of the primitive Chriſtians, who 
eſteemed his principles of natural philoſophy more op- 
polite to has of our religion, than either the Plato- 


niſts, the Peripatetics, or Stoics themſelves; yet, I 
_ confeſs, I do not know why the account given by 
Lucretius of the Gods ſhould be thought more impi- 
ous than that given by Homer, who makes them not 
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only ſubject to all the weakeſt paſſions, but perpetu- 
ally buſy in all the worſt or meaneſt actions of men. 

But Epicurus has found ſo great advocates of his 
virtue, as well as learning and inventions, that there 
need no more; and the teſtimonies of Diogenes La- 
ertius alone ſeem too ſincere and impartial to be diſ- 
puted, or to want the aſſiſtance of modern authors: 
if all failed, he would be but too well defended by 
the excellence of ſo many of his ſect in all ages, and 
eſpecially of thoſe who lived in the compals of one, 
but the greateſt in ſtory, both as to perſons and 
events: I need name no more than Ceſar, Atticus, 
Mæcenas, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace; all admirable 
in their ſeveral kinds, and perhaps unparalleled in 
ſtory. 

Cæſar, if conſidered in all lights, may juſtly chal- 
lenge the firſt place in the regiſters we have of man- 
kind, equal only to himſelf, and ſurpaſſing all others 
of his nation and his age in the virtues and excellen- 
cies of a ſtateſman, a captain, an orator, an hiſto- 
rian; beſides all theſe, a poet, a philoſopher, when his 
leiſure allowed him; the greateſt man of counſel and 
of action, of deſign and execution; the greateſt no- 
bleneſs of birth, of perſon, and of countenance ; the 
greateſt humanity and clemency of nature, in the 
midſt of the greateſt provocations, occaſions, and ex- 
amples of cruelty and revenge: it 1s true, he overturn- 
ed the laws and conſtitutions of his country, yet it was 
after ſo many others had not only begun, but pro- 
ceeded very 4 to change and violate them; ſo as, 
in what he did, he ſeems rather to have prevented 
others than to have done what himſelf deſigned; for, 
though his ambition was vaſt, yet it ſeems to have 
been raiſcd to thoſe heights, rather by the inſolence 
of his enemies than by his own temper; and that 
what was natural to him was only a deſire of true glo- 


ry, and to acquire it by good actions as well as great, 
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by conqueſts of barbarous nations, extent of the Ro- 
man empire; defending at firſt the liberties of the 
plebeians, oppoſing the faction that had begun in Sylla, 
and ended in Pompey: : and, in the whole courſe of 
his victories and ſucceſſes, ſeeking all occaſions of 
bounty to his friends and clemency to his enemies. 

Atticus appears to have been one of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of the Romans; learned without pretending, good 
without affectation. bountiful without deſign, a friend 
to all men in misfortune, a flatterer to no man in great- 
neſs or power, a lover of mankind, and beloved by them 
all; and by theſe virtues and diſpoſitions he paſſed 
fafe and untouched through all the flames of civil 
diſſenſions that ravaged his country the greateſt part 
of his life; and, though he never entered into any 
public affairs, or particular factions of his ſtate, yet 
he was favoured, honoured, and courted by them 
all, from Sylla to Auguſtus. 

Mazcenas was the wiſeſt counſellor, the trueſt friend, 
both of his prince and his country, the beſt governor 
of Rome, the happielt and ableſt negotiator, the beſt 
judge of learning and virtue, the choiceſt in his friends, 
and thereby the happicſt in his converſation that has 
been known in ſtory ; and, I think, to his conduct in 
civil, and Aggripa's in military affairs, may be truly 
aſcribed all the fortunes and oreatneſs of Auguſtus, 
ſo much celebrated in the world. 

For Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, they deſerve, in 
my opinion, the honour of the greateſt philoſophers, 
as well as the beſt poets of their nation or age. The 
two firſt, beſides what looks like ſomething more than 
human in their poetry, were very great naturaliſts, and 
admirable in their morals: and Horace, beſides the 
ſweetneſs and elegancy of his Lyrics, appears, in the 
reſt of his writings, ſo great a maſter of life, and of 
true ſenſe in the condudt of i it, that I know none be- 
yond him. It was no mean ſtrain of his philoſophy 
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to refuſe being ſecretary to Auguſtus, when ſo great 
an emperor ſo much deſired it. But all the different 
ſects of philoſophers ſeem to have agreed in the opinion 
of a wiſe man's abſtaining from publick affairs, which 
is thought the meaning of Pythagoras's precept, to ab- 
ſtain from beans, by which the affairs or publick reſolu- 
tions in Athens were managed. They thought that 
ſort of buſineſs too groſs and material for the abſtract- 
ed fineneſs of their ſpeculations: they eſteemed it 
too ſordid and too artificial for the cleanneſs and ſim- 
plicity of their manners and lives: they would have 
no part in the faults of a government; and they knew 
too well, that the nature and paſſions of men made 
them incapable of any that was perfect and good, 
and er er thought all the ſervice they could do 
to the ſtate they lived under, was to mend the lives 
and manners of particular men that compoſed it. But 
where factlons were once entered and rooted in a ſtate, 
they thought it madneſs for good men to meddle with 
publick affairs; which made them turn their thoughts 
and entertainments to any thing rather than this; and 
Heraclitus, having, upon the factions of the citizens, 
quitted the government of his city, and amuſing him- 
ſelf to play with the boys in the porch of the temple, 
aſk thoſe who wondered at him, Whether it was not 
better to play with ſuch boys than govern ſuch men? 
But above all they eſtemed publick buſineſs the moſt 
contrary of all others to that tranquillity of mind, 
which they eſteemed and taught to be the only true 
fclicity of man. | CD 

For this reaſon Epicurus paſſed his life wholly in his 
garden; there he ſtudied, there he exerciſed, there 
he taught his philoſophy; and, indeed, no other ſort 
of abode ſeems to contribute ſo much to both the 
tranquillity of mind and indolence of body, which 
he made his chief ends. The ſweetneſs of air, the 
pieaſantne!s of ſmell, the verdure of plants, the clean- 
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neſs and lightneſs of food, the exerciſe of working or 
walking; but above all, the exemption from cares 
and ſolicitude ſeem equally to favour and improve 
both contemplation and health, the enjoyment of ſenſe 
and imagination, and thereby the quiet and eaſe both 
of the body and mind. 

Though Epicurus be ſaid to have been the firſt that 
had a garden in Athens, whoſe citizens before him had 
| theirs in their villas or farms without the city; yet 

the uſe of gardens ſeems to have been the moſt an- 
cient and moſt general of any ſorts of poſſeſſionamong 
mankind, and to have preceded thoſe of corn or of 
cattle, as yield ing the eaſier, the pleaſanter, and more 
natural food. As it has been the inclination of kings 
and the choice of philoſophers, ſo it has been the com- 
mon favourite of publick and private men; a pleaſure 
of the greateſt, and the care of the meaneſt; and in- 
deed an employment and a poſſeſſion for which no man 
is too high nor too low. 
If we believe the Scripture, we mult allow that 

God Almighty eſteemed the life of a man in a garden 
the happieſt he could give him, or elle he would not 
have placed Adam in that of Eden; that it was the 
ſtate of innocence and pleaſure; and that the life of 
huſbandry and cities came after the fall, with guilt 
and with labour. 

Where paradiſe was has been much debated, and 
little agreed; but what ſort of place is meant by it 
may perhaps eaſier be conjectured. It ſeems to have 
been a Perſian word, ſince Xenophon and other Greek 
authors mention it, as what was much in uſe and de- 
light among the kings of thoſe eaſtern countries. 
Strabo deſcribing Jericho ſays, Ibi eſt 2 cul 
immixtæ ſunt etiam aliæ ſtirpes hortenſes, locus ferax 

almis abundans, ſpatio ſtadiorum centum, totus irri- 
guus, ibi eſt Regi Balſami paradiſus. He mentions 


another place tobe prope Libanum et Paradiſum. And 
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Alexander is written to have ſeen Cyrus's tomb in a pa- 
radiſe, being a tower not very great, and covered with a 
ſhade of trees about it. So that a paradiſe among them 
ſeems to have been a large ſpace of ground, adorned 
and beautified with all Torts of trees, both of fruits 
and of foreſt, either found there before it was inclo- 
ſed, or planted after; either cultivated like gardens, 
for ſhades and for walks, with fountains or ſtreams, 
and all ſorts of plants uſual in the chmate, and plea- 
ſant to the eye, the ſmell, or the taſte; or elſe em- 
ployed, like our parks, for incloſure and harbour of 
all forts of wild beaſts, as well as for the pleaſure of ri- 
ding and walking: and ſo they were of more or lels 
extent, and of different entertainment, according to 
the ſeveral humours of the princes that ordered and 
incloſed them. 

Semiramis is the firſt we are told of in ſtory, that 
brought them in uſe through her empire, and was ſo 
fond of them, as to make one where-ever ſhe built, 
and in all, or moſt of the provinces ſhe ſubdued, 
which are ſaid to have been from Babylon as far as In- 
dia. The Aſſyrian kings continued this cuſtom and 
care, or rather this pleature, till one of them brought 
in the uſe of ſmaller and more regular gardens : for 
having mazried a wite he was fond of, out of one of 
the provinces, where ſuch paradiſes or gardens were 
much in uſe, and the country lady not well bearing 
the air or incloſure of the palace in Babylon to which 
the Aflyrian kings uſed to confine themſelves, he 
made her gardens, not only within the palaces, but 
upon terraſſes raiſed with earth, over the arched roofs, 
and even upon the top of the higheſt tower, planted 
them with all forts of fruit- trees, as well as other 
plants and flowers, the moſt pleaſant of that coun- 
try; and thereby made at leaſt the moſt airy gardens, 
as well as the moſt coſtly, that have been heard of in 
the world. This lady may probably have been na- 
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tive of the provinces of Chaſimer, or of Damaſcus, 
which have in all times been the happieſt regions for 
fruits of all the Eaſt, by the excellence of ſoil, the po- 
ſition of mountains, the frequency of ſtreams, rather 
than the advantages of climate. And it is great pity 
we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of Chaſimer, which mon- 
ſieur Bernier aſſured me he had tranſlated out of Per- 
ſian, and intended to publiſh, and of which he has 
given ſuch a taſte, in his excellent memoirs of the 
 Mogul's country. 
The next gardens we read of are thoſe of Solomon, 
lanted with all forts of fruit-trees and watered with 
— and, though we have no more particular 
deſcription of them, yet we may find, they were the 
places where he paſſed the times of his leiſure and 
delight, where the houſes as well as grounds were ad- 
orned with all that could be of pleaſing and elegant, 
and were the retreats and entertainments of thoſe 
among his wives that he loved the beſt; and it is not 
improbable, that the paradiſes mentioned by Strabo 
were planted by this great and wiſeſt king. But the 
idea of the garden muſt be very great, if it anſwer 
at all to that of the gardener, who muſt have employed 
a great deal of his care, and of his ſtudy, as well as 
of his leiſure and thought, in theſe entertainments, 
ſince he writ of all plants, from the cedar to the 
ſhrub. 


What the gardens of the Heſperides were, we have 


little or no account, further than the mention of them, 


and thereby the teſtimony of their having been in uſe 
and requeſt in ſuch remoteneſs of place and antiquity 
of time. 

The garden of Alcinous deſcribed by Homer ſeems 
wholly poetical, and made at the pleaſure of the pain- 
ter; like the reſt of the romantic palace in that little 
barren iſland of Phæacia or Corfu. Yet, as all the peice 
of this tranſcendant genius are compoſed with excellent 


knowledge, 
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knowledge as well as fancy, ſo they ſeldom fail of 
inſtruction as well as delight, to all that read him. 
The ſeat of this garden joining to the gates of the 
palace, the compaſs of the incloſure being four acres, 
the tall trees of ſhade, as well as thoſe of fruit, the 
two fountains, the one for the uſe of the garden, and 
the other of the palace, the continual ſucceſſion of 
fruits throughout the whole year, are, for aught I 
know, the beſt rules or proviſion that can go towards 
compoſing the beſt gardens; nor is it unlikely, that 
Homer may have drawn this picture after the life of 
ſome he had ſeen in Tonia, the country and uſual 
abode of this divine poet; and indeed, the region of 
the moſt refined pleaſure and luxury, as well as in- 
vention and wit: for the humour and cuſtom of gar- 
dens may have deſcended earlier into the Lower Aſia, 
from Damaſcus, Aſſyria, and other parts of the eaſtern 
empires, though they ſeem to have made late entrance, 
and ſmaller improvement inthoſe of Greece and Rome; 
at leaſt in no proportion to their other inventions or re- 
finements of pleaſure and luxury. 

The long and flouriſhing peace of the two firſt em- 
pires gave earlier riſe and growth to learning and ci- 
vility, and all the conſequences of them, in magni- 
ficence and elegancy of building and gardening ;where- 
as Greece and Rome were almoſt perpetually engaged 
in quarrels and wars either . or at home, and ſo 
were buſy in actions that were done under the ſun, ra- 
ther than thoſe under the ſhade. Theſe were the en- 
tertainments of the ſofter nations, that fell under the 
virtue and proweſs of the two laſt empires, which from 
thoſe conqueſts brought home mighty increaſes both of 
riches and luxury, and ſo perhaps loſt more than they 
got by the ſpoils of the Eaſt. 8 

There may be another reaſon for the ſmall advance 
of gardening in thoſe excellent and more temperate 
climates, where the air and ſoil were ſo apt of —_— 
elves 
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ſelves to produce the beſt ſorts of fruits without the 
neceſſity of cultivating them by labour and care; 
whereas the hotter climates, as well as the cold, are 
forced upon induſtry and ſkill, to produce or improve 
many fruits that grow of themſelves in the more tem- 
perate regions. However it were, we have very little 
mention of gardens in old Greece or in old Rome for 
pleaſure or with elegance, nor of much curiouſneſs or 
care, to introduce the fruits of foreign climates, con- 
tenting themſelves with thoſe which are native of 
their own; and theſe were the vine, the olive, the 
fig, the pear, and the apple: Cato, as I remember, 
mentions no more; and their gardens were then but 
the neceſſary part of their farms, intended particular- 
ly for the cheap and eaſy food of their hinds or ſlaves 
imployed in their agriculture, and ſo were turned chief- 
ly to all the common forts of plants, herbs, or le- 
gumes (as the French call them) proper for common 
nouriſhment; and the name of hortus 1s taken to be 
trom ortus, becaule it perpetually furniſhes ſome riſe 
or production of ſomething new in the world. 
Lucullus, after the Mithridatic war, firſt brought 
cherries from Pontus into Italy, which ſo generally 
leaſed, and were ſo eaſily propagated in all climates, 
that within the ſpace of about an hundred years, ha- 
ving travelled weſtward with the Roman conqueſts, 
they grew common as far as the Rhine, and paſſed 
over into Britain. After the conqueſt of Atric, Greece, 


the Leſſer Aſia, and Syria, were brought into Italy all 


the ſorts of their mala, which we interpret apples, and 
might ſignify no more at firſt, but were atterwards 
applied to many other foreign fruits: the apricots, 
coming from Epire, were called malaEpirotica peaches 
from Periia, mala Perſica; citrons of Media, Medica; 
pomegranates from Carthage, Punica; quinces, Ca- 
thonea, from a ſmall iſland in the Grecian ieas: their 
beſt pears were brought from Alexandria, Me 
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Greece, and Numantia, as appears by their ſeveral ap- 

ellations: their plumbs from Armenia, Syria, but 
chiefly from Damaſcus. The kinds of theſe are reckon- 
ed, in Nero's time, to have been near thirty, as well 
as of figs; and many of them were entertained at 


Rome with ſo great applauſe, and ſo general vogue, 


that the great captains, and even conſular men, who 
firſt brought them over, took pride in giving them 
their own names (by which they run a great While in 
Rome) as in memory of ſome great ſcrvice or pleaſure 
they had done their country ; ſo that not only laws 
and battles, but ſeveral ſorts of apples or mala, and of 
pears, were called Manlian and Claudian, Pompeian 
and Tiberian, and by ſeveral other ſuch noble names, 

Thus the fruits of Rome, in about an hundred years, 
came frotn countries as far as their conqueſts had reach- 
ed; and, like learning, architecture, painting, and 
ſtatuary, made their oreat advances in Italy about the 
Auguſtan age. What was of moſt requeſt in their 
common gardens in Virgil's time, or at leaſt in his 
youth, may be conjectured by the deſcription of his 
old Corycian's gardens in the fourth of the Georgics; 
which begins, 


Namque ſub Oebaliæ memini turribus altis. 
Among flowers, the roſes had the firſt place, eſpe- 


cially 2 kind which bore twice a year; and none 
per ** are here mentioned beſides the narciſſus, 


though the violet and the lily were very common, and 


the next in eſteem; eſpecially the breve lilium, which 
was the tuberoſe. The plants he mentions are the 
apium, which, though commonly interpreted parſly, 
yet comprehends all ſorts of ſmallage, whereof ſellery 
is one; cucumis, which takes in all forts of melons, 
as well as cucumbers; olus, which is a common word 
for all ſorts of pot-herbs and legumes; _— 
which 
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which ſignifies all kinds of ſweet or ſacred plants that 
were uſed for adorning the altars; as bays, olive, 
roſemary, myrtle: the acanthus ſeems to be what we 
called pericanthe; but what their hederæ were, that de- 
ſerved place in a garden, I cannot gueſs, unleſs they 
had ſorts of ivy unknown to us; nor what his veſcum 
papaver was, ſince poppies with us are of no uſe in 
eating. The fruits mentioned are only apples, pears, 
and plumbs; for olives, vines, and figs were grown 
to be fruits of their fields, rather than of their gar- 
dens. The ſhades were the elm, the pine, the lime- 
tree, and the platanus, or plane-tree whoſe leaf and 
ſhade, of all others, was the moſt in requeſt; and, 
having been brought out of Perſia, was ſuch an in- 
clination among the Greeks and Romans, that they 
uſually fed it with wine inſtead of water; they belie- 
ved this tree loved that liquor, as well as thoſe that 
uſed to drink under its ſhade; which was a great hu- 
mour and cuſtom, and perhaps gave riſe to the other, 
by obſerving, the growth of the tree, or largeneſs of 
the leaves, where much wine was ſpilt or left, and 
thrown upon the roots. 

It is great pity the haſte which Virgil ſeems here to 
have been in, ſhould have hindered him from entering 
tarther into the account or inſtructions of gardening, 
which he ſaid he could have given, and which he 
ſeems to have ſo much eſteemed and loved, by that 
admirable picture of this old man's felicity, which he 
draws like ſo great a maſter, with one ſtroke of a pen- 
cil in thoſe four words: 


Regum æquabat opes animis. 


That in the midſt of theſe ſmall poſſeſſions, upon 


a few acres of barren ground, yet he equalled all the 


wealth and opulence of kings, in the eaſe, eontent, 
and freedom his mind. 


Jam 
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I am not ſatisfied with the common acceptatidn of 
the mala aurea for oranges; nor do I find any paſ- 
ſage in the authors of that age, which gives me the 
opinion, that theſe were otherwiſe known to the Ro- 
mans than as fruits of the eaſtern climates. I ſhould 
take their mala aureato be rather ſome kind of apples, 
ſo called from the golden colour, as ſome are amongſt 
us; for otherwiſe, the orange-tree is too noble in the 
beauty, taſte, and ſmell of its fruit; in the perfume 
and virtue of its flowers; in the perpetual verdure of 
its leaves, and in the excellent ules of all theſe, both 
for pleaſure and health; not to have deſerved any 
particular mention in the writings of an age and na- 
tion ſo refined and exquiſite in all forts of delicious 
luxury. 

The charming deſcription Virgil makes of the 
happy apple muſt be intended either for the citron, 
or for ſome ſort of orange growing in Media, which 
was either ſo proper to that country as not to grow 
in any other (as a certain ſort of fig was to Damaſcus) 
or to have loſt its virtue by changing ſoils, or to have 
had its effect of curing ſome ſort of poiſon that was 
uſual in that country, but particular to it: I cannot 
forbear inſerting thoſe few lines out of the ſecond of 
Virgil's Georgics, not having ever heard any body elſe 
take notice of them. 


Media fert triſtes ſuccos, tardumque ſaporem 
Felicis mali; quo non præſentius ullum, 
Pocula ſi quandò ſævæ infecere novercæ, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena; 
Ipſa ingens arbos, faciemque ſimillima lauro; 
Et, ſi non alios late jactaret odores, 

Laurus erit: folia haud ullis labentia ventis; 
Flos apprima tenax: animas et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, ac ſenibus medicantur anhelis. 


Media 
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Media brings pois' nous herbs, and the flat taſte 
Of the bleſs'd apple, than which ne'er was found 
A help more preſent, when curs'd ſtep-dames mix 
Their mortal cups, to drive the venom out: 
Tis a large tree, and like a bays in hue; 

And, did it not ſuch odours caſt about, 

*T would be a bays; the leaves with no winds fall, 
The flowers all excel: with theſe the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. 


The tree being ſo like a bays or laurel, the ſlow or 
dull taſte of the apple, the virtue of it againſt poiſon, 
ſeem to deſcribe the citron : the perfume of the flow- 
ers and virtues of them, to cure ill ſcents of mouth 
or breath, or ſhortneſs of wind in purſy old men, 
ſeem to agree molt with the orange : if flos apprima 
tenax mean only the excellence of the flower above all 
others, it may be intended for the orange; if it ſig- 
nifies the flowers growing moſt upon the tops of the 
trees, it may be rather the citron; for I have been ſo 
curious as to bring up a citron from a kernel, which at 
twelve years of age began to flower; and I obſerved 
all the flowers to grow upon the top branches of the 
tree, but to be nothing ſo high or ſweet- ſcented as 
the orange. On the other ſide, I have always heard 
oranges to paſs for a cordial juice, and a great perſer- 
vative againſt the plague, which is a ſort of venom; 
ſo that I know not to which of theſe we are to aſcribe 
this lovely picture of the happy apple; but I am ſa- 
tisfied by it, that neither of them was at all common, 
if at all known it Italy, at that time, or long after, 
though the fruit be now ſo frequent there in fields (at 
leaſt in ſome parts) and make ſo common and deli- 
cious a part of gardcning even in theſe northern cli- 
mates. 

It is certain thoſe noble fruits, the citron, the 
orange, and the lemon, are the native product of hoſe 
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noble regions, Aſſyria, Media, Perſia, and, though 
they have been from thence tranſplanted and propa- 
gated in many parts of Europe, yet they have not ar- 
rived at ſuch perfection in beauty, taſte, or virtue, as 
in their native ſoil and climate. This made it gene- 
rally obſerved among the Greeks and Romans, that the 
fruits of the Eaſt far excelled thoſe of the Weſt. And - 
ſeveral writers have trifled away their time in deducing 
the reaſons of this difference from the more benign or 
powerful influence of the riſing ſun. But there is no- 
thing more evident to any man that has the leaſt know- 
ledge of the globe, and gives himſelf leave to think, 
than the folly of ſuch wile reaſons, ſince the regions 
that are Eaſt to us, are Welt to ſome others; and the 
ſun riſes alike to all that lie in the ſame latitude, with 
the ſame heat and virtue upon its firſt approaches, as 
well as in its progreſs. Beſides, if the eaſtern fruits 
were the better only for that poſition of climate, then 
thoſe of India ſhould excel thoſe of Perſia; which we 
do not find by comparing the accounts of thoſe coun- 
tries: but Aſſyria, Media, and Perſia have been 


ever eſteemed, and will be ever found, the true regions 


of the beſt and nobleſt fruits in the world. The rea- 
ſon of it can be no other, than that of an excellent 
and proper ſoil, being there extended under the beſt 
climate for the production of all forts of the beſt 
fruits; which ſeems to be from about twenty-five, to 
about thirty-five degrees of latitude. Now the re- 
gions under this climate in the preſent Perſian empire 
(which comprehends moſt of the other two, called 
anciently Aſſyria and Media) are compoſed of many 
provinces full of great and fertile plains, bounded by 
high mountains, eſpecially to the North; watered na- 
turally with many rivers, and thoſe by art and labour 
derived into many more and ſmaller ſtreams, which 
all conſpire to form a country, in all circumſtances, 


the moſt proper and agreeable for production of oe 
be 
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beſt and nobleſt fruits. Whereas if we ſurvey the re- 
gions of the weſtern world, lying in the ſame latitude 
between twenty-five and thirty-five degrees, we ſhall 
find them extend either over the Mediterranean ſea, the 
ocean, or the ſandy barren countries of Africa; and 
that no part of the continent of Europe lies fo ſouth- 
ward as thirty-five degrees; which may ſerve to dif- 
cover the true genuine reaſon, why the fruits of the 
Eaſt have been always obſerved and agreed to tran- 
ſcend thoſe of the Welt. 

In our north-weſt climates, our gardens are very dif- 
ferent from what they were in Greece and Italy, and 
from what they are now 1n thoſe regions in Spain or 
the ſouthern parts of France. And as moſt general 
cuſtoms in countries grow from the different nature of 
climate, ſoils, or ſituations, and from the neceſſities 
or induſtry they impoſe, ſo do theſe. | 

In the warmer regions, fruits and flowers of the 
beſt forts are ſo common and of ſo eaſy production, 
that they grow in fields, and are not worth the coſt of 
incloſing, or the care of more than ordinary cultiva- 
ting. On the other ſide, the great pleaſures of thoſe 
climates are coolneſs of air, and whatever looks cool 
even to the eyes, and relieves them from the unplea- 
fant ſight of duſty ſtreets, or parched fields. This 
makes the gardens of thoſe countries to be chiefly va- 
lued by largeneſs of extent (which gives greater play 
and openneſs of air) by ſhades of trees, by frequency 
of living ſtreams, or fountains, by perſpectives, by 
ſtatues, and by pillars and obeliſks of ſtone ſcattered 


up and down, which all conſpire to make any place 


look freſh and cool, On the contrary, the more nor- 
thern climates, as they ſuffer little by heat, make little 
proviſion againſt it, and are careleſs of ſhade, and 
ſeldom curious in fountains. Good ſtatues are in the 
reach of few men, and common ones are generally 
and juſtly deſpiſed or neglected. But no ſorts of good 
Von. III. 7 fruits 
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fruits or flowers, being natives of the climates, or 
uſual among us (nor indeed the beſt fort of plants, 
herbs, ſallads for our kitchen-gardens themſelves) and 
the beſt fruits not ripening without the advantage of 
walls and palliſadoes, by reflexion of the faint heat we 
receive from the ſun, our gardens are made of ſmaller 
compals, ſeldom exceeding four, fix, or eight acres ; 
incloſed with walls, and laid out in a manner whol- 
ly for advantage of fruits, flowers, and the product of 
kitchen-gardens 1n all ſorts of herbs, ſalads, plants, 
and legumes, for the common uſe of tables. 
Theſe are uſually the gardens of England and Hol- 
land, as the firſt ſort are thoſe of Italy, and were ſo 
of old. In the more temperate parts of France, and 
in Brabant (where I take gardening to be at its greateſt 
height) they are compoſed of both ſorts, the extent 
more ſpacious than ours; part laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits; ſome ſtandards, ſome againſt walls 
or paliſadoes, ſome for foreſt trees and groves for 
ſhade, ſome parts wild, ſome exact; and fountains 
much in requeſt among them. 
But after fo much ramble into ancient times and 
remote places, to return home and conſider the preſent 
way and humour of our gardening in England ; which 
ſeem to have grown into ſuch vogue, and to have been 
ſo mightily improvedin three or tour-and-twenty years 
of his majeity's reign, that perhaps few countries are 
before us, either in the elegance of our gardens, or in 
the number of our plants ; and, I believe, none equal 
us in the variety of fruits which may be juſtly called 
good; and from the earlieſt cherry and ſtrawberry, 
to the laſt apples and pears, may furniſh every day of 
the circling year. For the taſte and perfection of 
what we eſteem the beſt, J may truly ſay, that the 
French, who have eaten my peaches and grapes at 
Sheen, in no very ill year, have generally A 4' 
that the laſt are as good as any they have eaten in France 


on 
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on this ſide Fountainebleau, and the firſt as good as any 
they have eat in Gaſcony; I mean thoſe which come 
from the ſtone, and are properly called peaches, not 
thoſe which are hard, and are termed pavies; for 
theſe cannot grow in too warm a climate, nor ever be 
good in a cold; and are better at Madrid than in 
Gaſcony itſelf. Italians have agreed, my white figs to 
be as good as any of that ſort in Italy, which is the 
earher kind of white fig there; for in the latter 
kind, and the blue, we cannot come near the warm 
climates, no more than in the Fontignac or Muſcat 


grape. 


My orange: trees are as large as any I ſaw, when I 
was young, in France, except thoſe of Fountainebleau, 
or what I have ſeen ſince in the Low Countries, except 


ſome very old ones of the prince of Orange's ; as 


laden with flowers as any can well be, as full of fruit 
as I ſuffer or deſire them, and as well taſted as are 
commonly brought over, except the beſt ſorts of Se- 
ville and Portugal. And thus much I could not but fa 

in defence of our climate, which is ſo much and fo 
generally decried abroad by thoſe who never ſaw it; 
or, if they have been here, have yet perhaps ſeen no 
more of it than what belongs ro inns, or to taverns 
and ordinaries; who accuſe our country for their own 
defaults, and ſpeak ill, not only of our gardens and 
houſes, but of our humours, our breeding, our cu- 
ſtoms and manners of life, by what they have obſer- 


ved of the meaner and baſer fort of mankind; and of 


company among us, becauſe they wanted themſelves, 


perhaps, either fortune or birth, either quality or 


merit, to introduce them among the good. 
I muſt needs add one thing more in favour of our 


climate, which I heard the _ ſay, and I thought 


new and right, and truly like a 


ing of England, that 


loved and eſteemed his own country; it was in reply 


to ſome of the company that were reviling our cli- 
P 2 mate, 
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mate, and extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at 
leaſt of France: he ſaid, he thought that was the beſt 
climate, where he could be abroad in the air with 
pleaſure, or at leaſt without trouble or inconvenience, 
the moſt days of the year, and the moſt hours of the 
day; and this he thought he could be in England, more 
than in any country he knew of in Europe. And I be- 
lieve it is true, not only of the hot and the cold, but 
even among our neighbours in France, and the Low 
Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, 
and changes of ſeaſons, are leſs treatable than they are 
with us. 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to produce 
excellent fruits; and the default of it is only the ſhorc 
ſeaſon of our heats. or ſummers, by which many of 
the latter are left behind and imperfect with us. But 
all ſuch as are ripe before the end of Auguſt, are, for 
aught I know, as good with us as any where elſe. 


This makes me eſteem the true region of gardens 


in England to be the compaſs of ten miles about 
London, where the deat warms of air, from the 
fires and ſteams of ſo vaſt a town, makes fruits, as 
well as corn, a great deal forwarder than in Ham 
ſhire or Wiltſhire, though more ſouthward by a full 
degree. ace 

There are, beſides the temper of our climate, two 
things particular to us, that contribute much to the 
beauty and elegance of our gardens, which are the 
gravel of our walks, and the fineneſs and almoſt per- 
petual greenneſs of our turf. The firſt is not known 
any where elſe, which leaves all their dry walks, in 
other countries, very unpleaſant and uneaſy. The 
other cannot be found in France or in Holland as we 
have it, the ſoil not admitting that fineneſs of blade 
in Holland, nor the ſun that greenneſs in France, du- 
ring moſt of the ſummer ; nor indeed is it to be found 
but in the fineſt of our foils 
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Whoever begins a garden ought in the firſt place, 
and above all, to conſider the ſoil, upon which the 
taſte of not only his fruits, but his legumes, ard 
even herbs and ſallads, will wholly depend; and tae 
default of foil is without remedy : for, although all 
borders of fruit may be made with what earth you 
pleaſe (if you will be at the charge) yet it muſt be re- 
newed in two or three years, or it runs into the nature 
of the ground where it is brought. Old trees ſpread 
their roots further than any body's care extends, or the 
forms of the garden will allow; and after all, where 
the ſoil about you is ill, the air is ſo too in a degree, 
and has influence upon the taſte of fruit. What Ho- 
race ſays of the productions of kitchen- gardens, under 
the name of caulis, is true of all the beſt ſorts of 
fruits, and may determine the choice of ſoil for all 
gardens. 


Caule ſuburbano, qui ſiccis crevit in agris, 
Dulcior; irriguis nihil eſt elutius hortis. 


Plants from dry fields thoſe of the town excel; 
Nothing more taſteleſs is than watered grounds. 


Any man had better throw away his care and his 
money upon any thing elle, than upon a garden in 
wet or moiſt ground. Peaches and grapes will have 
no taſte but upon a ſand or gravel ; but the richer 
theſe are, the . and neither ſallads, peaſe, or 
beans, have at all the taſte upon a clay or rich earth, 
as they have upon either of the others, though the 
ſize and colour of fruits and plants may, perhaps, be 
more upon the worſe ſoils. 

Next to your choice of ſoil, is to ſuit your plants 
to your ground, ſince of this every one is not maſter; 
though perhaps Vatro's judgment, upon this caſe, is 
the wiſeſt and the beſt; for to one that aſked him, 
what he ſhould do if his father or anceſtors had left 
him a ſeat in ill air, or upon an ill foil? he an- 
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ſwered, Why ſell it, and buy another in good, But 
what if I cannot get half the worth? Why, then take 
a quarter; but however, fell it for any thing, rather 


than live upon it. 


Of all ſorts of ſoil, the beſt is that upon a ſandy 
gravel, or a roſiny ſand ; whoever lies upon either of 
theſe may run boldly into all the beſt ſort of peaches 
and grapes, how thallow ſoever the turf be upon them; 
and whatever other tree will thrive in theſe foils, the 
fruits ſhall be of a much finer taſte than any other : a 
richer ſoil will do well enough for apricots, plumbs, 
pears, or figs; but ſtill the more of the ſand in your earth 
the better, and the worſe the more of the clay, which 
is proper for oaks, and no other tree that I know of. 

Fruits ſhould be ſuited to the climate among us, as 
well as the foil; for there are degrees of one and the 
other in England, where it is to little purpoſe to plant 
any of the beſt fruits, as peaches or grapes, hardly I 
doubt, beyond Northamptonſhire, at the furtheſt north- 
wards; and I thought it very prudent in a gentleman 
of my friends in Staffordſhire, who is a great lover of 
h:s garden, to pretend no higher, though his ſoil be 
good enough, than to the perfection of plums; and in 
theſe (by beſtowing ſouth walls upon them) he has 
very well ſucceeded, which he could never have done 
in attempts upon peaches and grapes; and a good 
plum is certainly better than an ill peach. 

When ] was at Coſevelt with that Biſhop of Munſter 
that made ſo much noiſe in his time, I obſerved no 
other trees but cherries in a great garden he had made. 
He told me rhe reaſon was, becauſe he found no other 
fruit would ripen well in that climate, or upon that 
ſoil; and therefore, inſtead of being curious in others, 
he had only been ſo in the ſorts of that, whereof he 


had ſo many, as never to be without them from May 
to the end of September. 
| Ag 
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As to the ſize of a garden, which will perhaps, in 
time, grow extravagant among us, I think from four 
or five, to ſeven or eight acres, 1s as much as any 
gentleman need deſign, and will furniſh as much of 
all that 1s expected from it, as any nobleman wall 
have occaſion to uſe in his family. 

In every garden four things are neceſſary to be 
provided for, flowers, fruit, ſhade, and water; and 
whoever lays out a garden without all theſe, muſt not 
proves It in any perfection: it ought to lie ta the 

eſt parts of the houſe, or to thoſe of the maſter's 
commoneſt uſe, ſo as to be but like one of the rooms 
out of which you ſtep into another. The part of your 
garden next your houſe (beſides the walks that go 
round it) ſhould be a parterre for flowers, or grals- 
plots bordered with flowers; or if, according to the 
neweſt mode, it be caſt all into graſs-plots and gravel- 
walks, the drineſs of theſe ſhould be relieved with 
ſountains, and the plainneſs of thoſe with ſtatues ; 
otherwiſe, if large, bs have an ill effect upon the 
eye. However, the part next the houſe ſhould be 
open, and no other fruit but upon the walls. If this 
take up one half of the garden, the other ſhould be 
fruit-trees, unleſs ſome grove for ſhade lie in the mid- 
dle. If it take up a third part only, then the next third 
may be dwarf-trees, and the laſt ſtandard- fruit; or elſe 
the ſecond part fruit-trees, and the third all forts of 
winter-greens, which provide for all ſeaſons of the year. 

I will not enter upon any account of flowers, ha- 
ving only pleaſed myſelf with ſeeing or ſmelling them, 
and not troubled myſelf with the care, which 1s more 
the ladies part than the mens; but the ſucceſs is 
wholly in the gardener. For fruits, the beſt we have 
in England, or, I believe, can ever hope for, are, of 
peaches, the white and red maudlin, the minion, the 
chevereuſe, the ramboullet, the muſk, the admirable, 

which is late; all the reſt are either varied by names, 
| | | P 4 or 
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or not to be named with theſe, nor worth troubling a 
garden, in my opinion. Of the pavies or hard peaches, 
I know none good here but the Newington, nor will 
that eaſily hang till it is full ripe. The forward peaches 
are to be eſteemed only becauſe they are early, but 
ſhould find room in a good garden, at leaſt the white 
and brown nutmeg, the Perſian, and the violet muſk. 
The only good nectarins are the murry and the French; 
of theſe there are two ſorts, one very round, and the 
other ſomething long ; but the round is the belt : of 
the murry there are ſeveral ſorts, but being all hard, 
they are ſeldom well ripened with us. 

Of grapes, the beſt are the chaſſelas, which is the 
better ſort of our white muſcadine (as the uſual name 
was about Sheen) it is called the pearl-grape, and ri- 
pens well enough in common years, but not ſo well as | 

the common black, or currand, which is ſomething a 
worſe grape. The parſley i is good, and proper enough 
to our climate; but all white frontiniacs are difficult, 
and ſeldom ripe unleſs in extraordinary ſummers. 

I have had the honour of bringing over four ſorts 
into England; the arboyſe from the F ranche Compte, 
which is a ſmall white grape, or rather runs into ſome 
ſmall and ſome great upon the ſame bunch; it agrees 
well with our climate, but is very choice in ſoil, "and 
muſt have a ſharp gravel it is the moſt delicious of 
all grapes that are not muſcat. The Burgundy, which 
is a  grizelin or pale red, and of all others is ſureſt to 
ripen in our climate, ſo that 1 have never known them 
to fail one ſummer theſe fifteen years, when all others 
have; and have had it very good upon an eaſt wall. 
A black muſcat, which is called the dowager, and ri- 
pens as well as the common white grape. And the 
tourth is the grizelin frontignac, being of that colour, 
and the higheſt of that talte, and the nobleſt of all 
grapes I ever eat in England, but requires the hotteſt 
yall and the ſharpeſt gravel; and muſt be * 
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by the ſummer too, to be very good. All theſe are, 
I ſuppoſe, by this time, pretty common among ſome 
gardeners in my neighbourhood, as well as ſeveral 
perſons of quality; for I have ever thought all things 
of this kind, the commoner they are made, the 
better. | 

Of figs, there are among us the white, the blue, 
and the tawny; the laſt is very ſmall, bears ill, and 1 
think but a bawble. Of the blue there are two or 
three ſorts, but little different, one ſomething longer 
than the other; but that kind which {ſmells molt is 
ever the beſt. Of the white I know but two ſorts, 
and both excellent, one ripe in the beginning of July, 
the other in the end of September, and is yellower than 
the firſt; but this is hard to be found among us, and 
difficult to raiſe, though an excellent fruit, 

Of apricots, the beſt are the common old fort, 
and the largeſt maſculin ; of which this laſt is much 
improved by budding upon a peach-ſtock. I eſteem 
none of this fruit but the Bruſſels apricot, which 
grows a ſtandard, and 1s one of the beſt truits we have, 
and which I firſt brought over among us. 

The number of good pears, eſpecially ſummer, is 
very great, but the beſt are the blanquet, robin, rouſ- 
ſelet, roſati, ſans, pepin, jargonel. Of the autumn, 
the burce, the vertelongue, and the bergamot. Of 
the winter, the vergoluz, chaſleray, St. Michael, St. 
Germain, and ambret. I eſteem the bon-cretien with 
us good for nothing but to bake. 

Of plums, the beſt are St. Julian, St. Catherine, 
white and blue pedrigon, queen-mother, Sheen plum, 
and cheſton. | | 

Beyond the ſorts I have named, none I think need 
trouble himſelf, but multiply theſe rather than make 
room for more kinds; and I am content to leave this 
regiſter, having been ſo often deſired it by my friends, 
upon their deſigns of gardening, 


I need 
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I need ſay nothing of apples, being ſo well known 
among us; but the beſt of our climate, and I believe 
of all others, is the golden pippin; and for all ſorts 
of uſes: the next is the Kentiſh pippin; but theſe I 
think are as far from their perfection with us as grapes, 
and yield to thoſe of Normandy, as theſe to thoſe in 
Anjou, and even theſe to thoſe in Gaſcony. In other 
fruits the defect of ſun is in a great meaſure ſupplied 
by the advantage of walls. 

The next care to that of ſuiting trees with the ſoil, is 
that of ſuiting fruits to the poſition of walls: grapes, 
peaches, and winter-pears, to be good, mult be plant- 
ed upon full ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt ; figs are beſt upon 
ſouth-eaſt, but will do well upon eaſt and ſouth-weſt : 
the welt are proper for cherries, plums, or apricots ; 
but all of them are improved by a ſouth wall both as 
to early and taſte : north, north-weſt, or north-eait, 
deſerve nothing but greens : theſe ſhould be divided 
by woodbines or jeſſamines between every green, and 
the other walls, by a vine between every truit-tree ; 
the beſt forts upon the ſouth walls, the common white 
and black upon eaſt and weſt, becauſe the other trees, 
being many of them (eſpecially peaches) very tranſi- 
tory ; ſome apt to die with hard winters, others to be 
cut down and make room for new fruits : without this 
method the walls are left for ſeveral years unfurniſh- 
ed; whereas the vines on each fide cover the void 
ſpace in one ſummer, and, when the other trees are 
grown, make only a pillar between them of two or 
three foot broad. 

Whoever would have the beſt fruits, in the moſt 
perfection our climate will allow, ſhould not only take 
care of giving them as much ſun, but alſo as much 
air as he can; no tree, unleſs dwarf, ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to grow within forty foot of your beſt walls, but 
the farther they lie open is {till the better. Of all 
others, this care is molt neceſſary in vines, which are 
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obſerved abroad to make the beſt wines, where they 
lie upon ſides of hills, and ſo moſt expoſed to the air 
and the winds. The way of pruning them too is beſt 
learned from the vineyards, where you ſee nothing in 
winter but what looks like a dead ſtump; and upon 
our walls they ſhould be left but like a ragged ſtaff, 
not above two or three eyes at moſt upon the bearing 
branches; and, the lower the vine and fewer the 
branches, the grapes will be ſtill the better. 

The beſt figure of a garden is either a ſquare or an 
oblong, and either upon a flat or a deſcent; they have 
all their beauties ; but the beſt I eſteem an oblong 
upon a deſcent, The beauty, the air, the view makes 
amends for the expence, which is very great in finiſh- 
ing and ſupporting the terras-walks, in levelling the 
parterres, and in the ſtone ſtairs that are neceſſary 
trom one to the other. 

The perfecteſt figure of a garden I ever ſaw, either 
at home or abroad, was that of Moor-Park in Hert- 
fordſhire, when I knew it about thirty years ago. It 
was made by the counteſs of Bedford, eſteemed among 
the greateſt wits of her time, and celebrated by Doc- 
tor Donne; and with very great care, excellent con- 
trivance, and much coſt ; but greater ſums may be 
thrown away without effect or honour, if there want 
ſenſe in proportion to money, or if nature be not fol- 
lowed ; which I take to be the great rule in this, and 
perhaps in every thing elſe, as 2 as the conduct not 
only of our lives, but our governments. And whe- 
ther the e of mortal men ſhould attempt the 
forcing of nature, may beſt be judged by obſerving 
how ſeldom God Almighty does it himſelf, by fo few 
true and undiſputed miracles as we ſee or hear of in 
the world, For my own part, I know not three 
wiſer precepts for the conduct either of princes or 
private men, than 

——Servare modum, finemque tueri, 
Naturamque ſequ . Be- 
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Becauſe I take the garden I have named to have 
been in all Ku the moſt beautiful and perfect, at 
leaſt in the figure and diſpoſition, that I have ever 
ſeen, I will deſcribe it for a model to thoſe that meet 
with ſuch a fituation, and are above the regards of 
common expence. It hes on the ſide of a hill (upon 
which the houſe ſtands) but not very ſteep. The 
length of the houſe, where the beſt rooms and of moſt 
uſe or pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth of the gar- 
den; the great parlour opens into the middle of a 
terras ee that lies even with it, and which 
may be, as I remember, about three hundred paces 
long, and broad in proportion; the border ſet with 
{tandard laurels, and at large diſtances, which have 
the beauty of orange-trees, out of flower and fruit : 
from this walk are three deſcents by many ſtone-ſteps, 
in the middle and at each end, into a very large par- 
terre: this is divided into quarters by gravel-walks, 
and adorned with two fountains and eight ſtatues in 
the ſeveral quarters; at the end of the terras- walk are 
two ſummer-houſes, and the ſides of the parterre are 
ranged with two large cloiſters, open to the garden, 
upon arches of ſtone, and ending with two other ſum- 
mer- houſes even with the cloiſters, which are paved 
with ſtone, and deſigned for walks of ſhade, there 
being none other in the whole parterre. Over theſe 
two cloiſters are two terraſſes covered with lead, and 
fenced with baluſters ; and the paſſage into theſe airy 
walks is out of the two ſummer-houles at the end of 
the firſt terras-walk. The cloiſter facing the ſouth is 
covered with vines, and would have been proper for 
an orange-houſe, and the other tor myrtles, or other 
more common greens; and had, I doubt not, been 
caſt for that purpoſe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now. 

From the middle of the parterre is a deſcent by ma- 
ny ſteps flying on each ſide of a grotto that lies Wan 
them 
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them (covered with lead, and flat) into the lower gar- 
den, which is all frmt-trees ranged about the ſeveral 
quarters or a wilderneſs wich 1s very ſhady; the walks 
here are all orcen, the grotto embelliſhed with figures 
of ſhell-rock-worl:, fountains, and water-works. If 
the hill had not ended with the lower garden, and the 
wall were not bounded by a common way that goes 
through the park, they might have added a third quar- 
ter of all greens; but chis want is ſupplied by a gar- 
den on the other ſide the houſe, which is all of that 
fort, very wild, ſhady, and adorned with rough rock- 
work and fountains. 

This was Moor-Park when I was acquainted with 
it, and the ſweeteſt place, I think, that I have ſeen in 
my life, either before or ſince, at home or abroad; 
what it is now 1 can give little account, having paſſ- 
ed through ſeveral hands that have made great changes 
in gardens as well as houſes ; but the remembrance 
of what it was is too pleaſant ever to forget, and there- 
fore I do not believe to have miſtaken the figure of it, 
which may ſerve for a pattern to the beſt gardens of 
our manner, and that are moſt proper for our country 
and climate. 

What I have ſaid of the beſt forms of gardens, is 
meant only of ſuch as are in ſome ſort regular; for 
there may be other forms wholly irregular, that may, 
for aught 1 know, have more beauty than any of the 
others; but they mull owe it to ſome extraordinary 
diſpoſitions of nature in the ſeat, or ſome great race of 
fancy or — in the conttivance, which may re- 
duce many diſagreeing parts into ſome figure, which 
ſhall yer upon the whole be very agreeable. Some- 
thing of this I have ſeen in ſome places, but heard 
more of it from others who have lived much among 
the Chineſes ; a people whoſe way of thinking ſeems to 
lie as wide of ours in Europe, as their country does. 
Among us, the beauty of building and planting is Pla. 
| | - cc 
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ced chiefly in ſome certain proportions, ſymmetries, or 
uniformities; our walks and our trees ranged fo as to 
anſwer one another, and at exact diſtances. The Chi- 
neſes ſcorn this way of planting, and ſay, a boy that 
can tell an hundred may plant walks of trees in 
ſtraight lines, and over-againſt one another, and to 
what length and extent he pleaſes. But their greateſt 
reach of imagination 1s employed in contriving figures, 


where the beauty ſhall be great, and ſtrike the eye, 


but without any order or diſpoſition of parts that ſhall 
be commonly or eaſily obſerved: and though we 
have hardly any notion of this ſort of beauty, yet they 
have a particular word to expreſs it, and where they 
find it hit their eye at firſt ſight, they ſay the ſhara- 
2 is fine or is admirable, or any ſuch expreſſion 


of eſteem. And whoever obſerves the work upon the 


beſt India gowns, or the painting .upon their beſt 
{kreens or purcellans, will find their beauty is all of 
this kind (that is) without order. But I ſhould hard- 
ly adviſe any of theſe attempts in the figure of gar- 
dens among us; they are adventures of too hard at- 
chievement for any common hands; and though there 
may be more honour if they ſucceed well, yet there 
is more diſhonour if they fail, and it is twenty to one 
they will ; whereas in regular figures it is hard to make 
any great and remarkable faults. 

The picture I have met with in ſome relations of a 
garden made by a Dutch governor of their colony, 
upon the cape de Bonne Eſperance, is admirable, and 
deſcribed to be of an oblong figure, very large extent, 
and divided into four quarters by long and croſs walks, 


ranged with all ſorts of orange-trees, lemons, limes, 


and citrons; each of theſe four quarters is planted with 
the trees, fruits, flowers, and plants that are native 
and proper to each of the four parts of the world; ſo 
as in this one incloſure are to be found the ſeveral 
gardens of Europe, Aſia, Afric, and America, T _ 
COU 
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could not be, in my mind, a greater thought of a gar- 
dener, nor a nobler idea of a garden, nor better ſuited 
or choſen for the climate, which 1s about thirty de- 
grees, and may paſs for the Heiperides of our age, 
whatever or where-ever the other was; yet this is 
agreed by all to have been in the iſlands or continent 
upon the ſouth-welt of Africa : but what their forms or 
their fruits were, none, that I know, pretend to tell ; 
nor whether their golden apples were for taſte, or on- 
ly for ſight, as thoſe of Montezuma were in Mexico, 
who had large trees, with ſtocks, branches, leaves, 
and fruits, all admirably compoſed and wrought of 
gold; but this was only ſtupendous in coſt and art, 
and anſwers not at all, in my opinion, the delicious ya- 
rieties of nature in other gardens. 

What I have ſaid of gardening is perhaps enough 
for any gentleman to know, ſo as to make no great 
faults, nor be much impoſed upon in the deſigns of 
that kind, which I think ought to be applauded, and 
encouraged in all countries; that and building be- 
ing a ſort of creation, that raiſe beautiful fabrics and 
figures out of nothing, that make the convenience 
and pleaſure of all private habitations, that employ 
many hands, and circulate much money among the 

rer ſort and artiſans, that are a 2 ſervice to 
one's country, by the example as well as effect which 
adorn the ſcene, improve the earth, and even the air 
itſelf in ſome degree. The reſt that belongs to this 
ſubject muſt be a gardener's part, upon whoſe ſkill, 
diligence, . and care, the beauty of the grounds and 
excellence of the fruits will much depend: though 


if the ſoil and forts be well choſen, well ſuited, and - 


diſpoſed to the walls, the ignorance or careleſſneſs 
of the ſervants can hardly leave the maſter diſap- 
pointed. 

I will not enter further upon his trade, than 
three ſhort directions or advices : firſt, in all plan- 


tations, 
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tations, either for his maſter or himſelf, to draw his 
trees out of ſome nurſery that is upon a leaner and 
lighter ſoil than his 'owh where he removes them; 
without this care they will not thrive in feveral years, 

erhaps never, and muſt make way for new, which 
ſhould be avoided all that can be; for life is too ſhort 
and uncertain to be renewing often your plaritations. 
The walls of your garden, without their furniture, 
look as ill as thoſe of your houſe; ſo that you can- 
not dig up your garden too often, nor too ſeldom 


cut them down. 


The ſecond is, in all trees you raiſe, to have ſome 
regard to the ſtock as well as the graft or bud; for 
the firſt will have a ſhare in giving taſte and ſeaſon to 
the fruits it produces, how little ſoever it is uſually 
obſerved by our gardeners. I have found grafts of 
the ſame tree upon a bon-cretien-ſtock bring chaſſeray 
pears that laſted till March, but with a rind green 
and rough; and others, upon a metre-john-ftock, 
with a ſmooth and yellow ſkin, which were rotten in 
November. I am apt to think, all the difference be- 
tween the St. Michael and the ambrette pear (which 
has puzzled our'gardeners) is only what comes from 
this variety of the ſtocks ; and oy this, perhaps, as 
well as by raiſing from ſtones and kernels, moſt of the 
new fruits are produced every age. So the grafting a 
crab upon a white thorn brings the lazarolli, a fruit 
eſteemed at Rome, though I do not find it worth culti- 
vating here; and I believe the cidrato (or hermaphro- 
dite) came from budding a citron upon an orange. 


The beſt peaches ate raiſed by buds of the beſt fruits 


upon ſtocks growing from ſtones of the beſt peaches; 
and fo the beſt apples and pears, from the beſt kinds 
grafted upon ſtocks from kernels alſo of the beſt ſorts, 
with reſpect to the ſeaſon, as well as beauty and taſte. 
And T believe fo many excellent winter-pears as have 
come into France! ſince forty years, may — 
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found out by grafting ſummer pears of the fineſt taſte 
and moſt water upon Line ch. 

The third advice is, to take the greateſt care and 
pains in preſerving your trees from the worſt diſeaſe, 
to which thoſe of the beſt fruits are ſubject in the beſt 
ſoils, and upon the beſt walls. It is what has not 
been (that I know of) taken notice of with us, till I 
was forced to obſerve it by the experience of my gar- 
dens, though I have ſince met with it in books bath 
ancient and modern. I found my vines, peaches, 
apricots, and plums upon my beſt ſouth-walls, and 
ſometimes upon my weſt, apt for ſeveral years to a 
foot, or ſmuttineſs upon their leaves firſt, and then 
upon their fruits, which were good for nothing the 
* they were ſo affected. My orange: trees were 


ikewiſe ſubject to it, and never proſpered while they 


were ſo; and I have known ſome collections quite de- 


ſtroyed by it. But I cannot ſay that ever I found ei- 
ther my figs or pears infected with it, nor any trees 
upon my caſt-walls, though I do not well conjecture 
at the reaſon. The reſt were ſo ſpoiled with it, that 
I complained to ſeveral of the oldeſt and beſt gardeners 
of England, who knew nothing of it, but that they 
often fell into the ſame misfortue, and eſteemed it 
ſome blight of the ſpring. I obſerved after ſome years, 
that the diſeaſed trees had very frequent, upon their 
ſtocks and branches, a ſmall inſe& of a dark brown 
colour, figured like a ſhield, and about the ſize of a 
large wheat-corn; they ſtuck cloſe to the bark, and 


in many places covered it, eſpecially about the joints: 


in winter they are dry and thin-ſhelled, but in {pring 
they begin to grow ſoft, and to fill with moiſture, an 
to throw a ſpawn like a black duſt upon the ſtocks, 
as well as the leaves and fruits. 

I met afterwards with the mention of this diſeaſe, 
as known among orange-trees, in a book written up- 
on that ſubject in Holland, and ſince in Pauſanias, as 

Vol. III. ne a thing 
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a thing ſo much taken notice of in Greece, that the 


author deſcribes a certain ſort of earth which cures 


pediculos vitis, or, the lice of the vine. This is cf all 
others the molt peſtilent diſeaſe of the beſt fruit trees, 
and upon the very beſt ſoils of gravel and ſand (eſpe- 
cially where they are too hungry) and is fo contagi- 
ous, that it is propagated to new plants raiſed from 
old trees that are infected, and ſpreads to new ones 
that are planted near them, which makes me imagine 
that it lies in the root, and that the beſt cure were by 
application there. But I have tried all ſorts of ſoil 
without effect, and can preſcribe no other remedy, 
than to prune your trees as cloſe as you can, eſpeci- 
ally the tainted wood, then to waſh them very clean 
with a wet bruſh, ſo as not to leave one ſhell upon 
them that you can diſcern: and upon your oranges to 
pick off every one that you can find, by turning eve- 
ry leaf, as well as bruſhing clean the ſtocks and 
branches. Without theſecares anddiligences, you had 
better root up any trees that are infected, renew all the 
mould in your borders or boxes, and plant new ſound 
trees, rather than ſuffer the diſappointments and vexa- 
tion of your old ones. ret 

I may perhaps be allowed to know ſomething of 
this trade, ſince. I have fo long allowed myſelf to be 
good for nothing elſe, which few men will do, or en- 
joy their gardens, without often looking abroad to 
{ee how other matters play, what motions in the ſtate, 
and what invitations they. may hope for into others 
ſcenes. 8 87 | 

For my own part, as the country life, and this part 
of it more particularly, were the inclination of my 
youth itſelf, ſo they are the pleaſure of my age; and 
Lean truly ſay, that, among many great employments 
that: have fallen to my ſhare, I have never aſked or 
ſought tor any one of them, but often endeavoured to 


elcape from them into the eaſe and freedom of a pri- 
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vate ſcene; where a man may go his own way and 
his own pace, in the common paths or circles of 
life, 


Inter cuncta leges et per cunctabere doctos 

Qua ratione queas traducere lenitur ævum, 
Quid minuat curæ, quid te tibi reddet amicumz 
Quid pure tranquillet, honos, an dulce lucellumg 
An ſectetum iter, et fallentis ſemita vitæ. 


Bur above all the learned read, and aſk 

y what means you may gently paſs your age, 
What leſſens care, what makes thee thine own friend, 
What truly calms the mind ; honour, or wealth, 
Or elſe a private path of ſtealing lite, 


Theſe are queſtions that a man ought at leaſt to aſk 
himſelf, whether he aſk others or no, and to chooſe 
his courſe of life rather by his own humour and tem- 
per, than by common accidents, or advice of friends; 
at leaſt if the Spaniſh proverb be true, That a fool 
knows more in his own houſe than a wiſe man in an- 
other's; | 

The meaſure of chooſing well is, whether a man likes 
what he has choſen; which, I thank God, has befallen 
me; and though, among the follies of my life, 
building and planting have not been the leaſt, and 
have coſt me more than I have the confidence to own, 
yet they have been fully recompenſed by the ſweetneſs 
and ſatifaction of this retreat, where, ſince my reſo- 
lution taken of never entering again into any publick 
employments, I have paſſed five years without ever 

iag once to town, though I am almoſt in ſight of it, 
and have a houſe there always ready to receive me. 
Nor has this been any ſort of affectation, as ſome have 
thought it, but a mere want of defire or humour to 
make ſo ſmall a remove; for when 1 am in this cor- 
ner, I can truly ſay with Horace, 
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Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, 

. Quid ſentire putas, quid credis, amice, precari? 
Sit mihi, quod nunc eſt, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam 
Quod ſupereſt ævi, ſi quid ſupereſſe volunt Di. 
Sit bona librorum, et proviſæ frugis in annum 
Copia, ne fluitem dubiz ſpe pendules horæ, 
Hoc ſatis eſt oraſſe Jovem, qui donat et aufert. 


Me when the cold Digentian ſtream revives, - 
What does my friend believe I think or aſk? 
Let me yet leſs poſſeſs, fo I may live, 
Whate'er of life remains, unto myſelf. 

May J have books enough, and one year's ſtore, 
Not to depend upon cach doubtful hour; 
This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 
Who, as he pleaſes, gives and takes away, 


That which makes the cares of gardening more ne- 
ceſſary, or at leaſt more excuſable, is, that all men 
eat fruit that can get it; ſo as the choice is only, whe- 
ther one will eat good or ill; and between theſe the 
difterence 15 not greater in point of taſte and delicacy, 
than it is of health: for the firſt I will only ſay, that 
whoever has uſed to eat good will do very great pe- 
nance when he comes to ill: and for 76 other, I 
think nothing is more evident, than as ill or unripe 
fruit is extremly unwholſome, and cauſes ſo many 


untimely deaths, or ſo much ſickneſs about autumn, 


in all great cities where it is greedily fold as well as 


eaten; ſo no part of diet, in any ſeaſon, is ſo health- 


ful, fo natural, and ſo agreeable to the ſtomach, as 


good and well-ripened fruits; for this I make the 
meaſure of their being good: and let the kinds be 
what they will, if they will not ripen perfectly in our 
climate, they are better never planted, or never eaten. 
J can ſay it for myſelf at leaſt, and all my friends, that 
the ſeaſon of ſummer fruits is ever the ſeaſon of health 
with us, which I reckon from the beginning of June 

| to 
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to the end of September: and for all ſickneſſes of the 
ſtomach (from which maſt others are judged to pro- 
ceed) I do not think any that are, like me, the moſt 
ſubject to them, ſhall complain, whenever they eat 
thirty or forty cherries before meals, or the like pro- 
portion of ſtrawberries, white figs, ſoft peaches, or 
grapes perfectly ripe. But theſe after Michaelmas I 
do not think wholſome with us, unleſs attended 

ſome firof hot and dry weather, more than 1s uſual at- 
ter that ſeaſon : when the froſts or the rain hath taken 
them, they grow dangerous, and nothing but the au- 
tumn and winter-pears arc to be reckoned in ſeaſon, 
beſides apples, which, with cherries, are of all others 
the moſt innocent food, and perhaps the beſt phyſic. 
Now whoever will be ſure to eat good fruit, mult do 
it out of a garden of his own; for beſides the choice 
ſo neceſſary in the ſorts, - the ſoil, and fo rn other 
circumſtances that go to compoſe a good garden, or 
produce good fruits, there is ſomething very nice in 
gathering them, and chooſing the beſt even from the 
lame tree. The beſt ſorts of all among us, which I 
eſteem the white figs and the ſoftpeaches, will not car- 
ry without. ſuffering, The beft fruit that is bought, 
has no more of the maſter's care than how ro raiſe 


the greateſt gains; his buſineſs is to have as much 
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fruit as he can upon a few trees, whereas the way to 
have it excellent is to have but little upon many trees. 
So that for all things out of a garden, either of ſallads 
or fruits, a poor man will eat better, that has one of 


his own, than a rich man that has none. And this is 


all I think: of neceſſary and uſeful to be known upon 
this ſubject, - TT 
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Neves thought it would have befallen me to be 
the firſt that ſhauld try a new experiment, any 
more than be the author of any new invention; 
being litye inclined to practiſe upon others, and as 
little that others ſnould practiſe upon me. The ſame 
warmth of head diſpoſes men to both, though one 
be commonly eſteemed an honour, and the other a 
reproach. I am ſorry the firſt, and the worſt of the 
two, 1s fallen to my ſhare, by which all a man can 
hope is to avoid cenſure, and that is much _— 
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than to gain applauſe; for this may be done by one 
great or wiſe action in an age; but to avoid cenſure, 
a man muſt paſs his life without ſaying or doing one 
ill or fooliſh thing. „ 3 

This might ſerve the turn, if all men were juſt; 
but as they are, I doubt nothing will, and that it is 
the idleſt pretenſion in the world to live without it; 
the meaneſt ſubjects cenſuring the actions of the great- 
eſt Nee the ſillieſt ſervants, of the wiſeſt maſter; 
and young children, of the oldeſt parents: therefore 
I have not troubled myſelf to give any account of an 
experiment I made by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe 
who imputed it to folly, raſhneſs, or impatience , 
bur to ſatisfy you who propoſed the thing in Kindneſs 
to me, and delired the relation of it in kindneſs to 
other men, 

I confeſs your engaging me firſt in this adventure of 
the Moxa, and deſiring the ſtory of it from me, is 
like giving one the torture, and then aſking his con- 
feſſion; ich 1s hard uſage to an innocent, man and 
a friend. Beſides, having ſuffered the firſt, I rook 
myſelf to have a right of refuſing the other. But T 
find your authority with me too great to be diſpu- 
ted in either; and the pretence of public good is a 
cheat that will ever pals in the world, though ſo of- 
ten abuſed by ill men, that I wonder the good do not 
grow aſhamed to uſe it any longer. Let it be as it 
will, you have what you aſked, and cannot bur fay 
that I have done, as well as ſuffered, what you. had 
a mind to engage me in. I have told you the ſtory 
with the more eircumſtance, becauſe many queſtioned 
the diſeaſe, that they. might not allow of the cure; 
though the certainty of one, and force of the other, 
has been enough evidenced by two returns ſince I left 
you at the Hague, which paſſed with the ſame ſucceſs. 
The reaſonings upon this method, which ſeem to con- 
firm the experiment, and other remedies for the gout 
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| here reflected on, are aimed at the ſame end for which 
you ſeemed ſo much to deſire this relation. The di- 
greſſions I cannot excuſe otherwiſe, than by the con- 
fidence that no man will read them, who has not as 
leaſt as much leiſure as J had when I writ them; and 
| whoſoever diſlikes or grows weary of them, may throw 
| them away. For thoſe about temperance, age, or their 
| effects and periods, in reference to public buſineſs, they 
| could be better addreſſed to none than to you, who have 
| paſſed the longeſt life with the moſt temperance, and 
| the beſt health and humour of any man I know; and, 
| ring run through ſo much great and public buſi- 
neſs, have found out the ſecret ſo little known, that 
if there is a time to give it over. PL 
[| I will pretend but to one piece of merit in this re- 
1 lation, which is to have writ it for you in Engliſh, be- 
ing the language I always obſerved to have moſt of 
1 your kindneſs among ſo many others of your acquaint- 
| ance. If your partiality to that, and to me, and to 
| your own requeſt, will not excuſe all the faults of 
| this paper, I have nothing more to ſay for it, and fo 
| will leave you to judge of it as you pleaſe, 
; 


a \ 


| AMO NG all the diſeaſes to which the intempe- 
rance of this age diſpoſes it (at leaſt in theſe 
porthern climates) have obſerved none to increaſe fo 
much within the compaſs of my memory and con- 
verſation, as the gout, nor any I think of worſe con- 
ſequence to mankind; becauſe it falls generally upon 
. perſops engaged in public affairs and great employ- 
ments, upon whole thoughts and cares (if not their 
motions and their pains) the common good and ſer- 
vice of their country ſo much depends. The general 
officers of armies, the govenbfs of provinces, the 
public miniſters in councils at home, and embaſſies 
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abroad (that have fallen in my way) -being generally 
ſubject to it in one degree or other. I ſuppoſe the 
reaſon of this may be, that men ſeldom come into 
thoſe poſts till after forty years old, about which time 
the natural heat beginning to decay, makes way for 
thoſe diſtempers they are moſt inelined to by their 
native conſtitutions, or by their cuſtoms and habits of 
life. Beſides, perſons in thoſe poſts are uſually born 
of families noble and rich, and ſo derive a weakneſs 
of conſtitution from the eaſe and luxury of their an- 
ceſtors, and the delicacy of their own education: or 
if not, yet the plenty of their fortunes from thoſe 
very employments, and the general cuſtom of living 
in them at much expence, engages men in the con- 
ſtant uſe of great tables, and in frequent exceſſes of 
ſeveral kinds, which muſt end in diſeaſes when the 
vigour of youth is paſt, and the force of exerciſe (that 
ſerved before to ſpend the humour) is given over for 
a ſedentary and unactive life. 934 

Theſe I take to be reaſons of ' ſuch perſon being 
fo generally ſubject to ſuch accidents more than other 
men; and they are fo plain, that they muſt needs oc- 
cur to any one that thinks. But the ill conſequence 
of it is not ſo obvious, though perhaps as evident to 
men that obſerve, and may be equally confirmed 
by reaſons and example: it is, that the vigour of 
the mind decays with that of the body, and not 
only humour and invention, but even judgment and 
reſolution, change and languiſh with ill conſtitution 
of body and of health; and by this means public 
buſineſs comes to ſuffer by private infirmities, and 
kingdoms or ſtates fall into wealeneſſes and diſtem- 
pers or decays of thoſe perſons that manage them. 

Within theſe fifteen years paſt, I have known a 
great fleet diſabled for two months, and thereby loſe 
great occaſions, by an indiſpoſition of the — 
| W 
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while he was neither well enough to exerciſe, nor ill 
enough to leave the command, I have known two 
towns of the greateſt conſequence loſt, contrary to 
all forms, by the governors tailing ill in the time of 
the ſieges. 

I have obſerved the fate of a campania determine 
contrary to all appearances, by the caution and con- 
duct of a general, which were attributed, by thoſe 
that knew him, to his age and inſirmities, rather than 
his -own true qualities, acknowledged otherwiſe to 
have been as great as moſt men of the age. I have ſeen 
the counſels of a noble country grow bold or timo- 
rous, according to the fits of his good or ill health 
that managed them, and the pulſe of the government 
beat high or low with that of the governor: and this 
unequal; conduct makes way for great accidents in the 
— Nay, I have often reflected upon the coun- 
ſels and fortunes of the greateſt monarcliles riſing 
and decaying ſenſibly with the ages and healths of 
the princes and chief @fficers that governed them. 
And 1 remember one, great, miniſter that confeſſed 

to me, when he fell into one of his uſual fits af the 
gout, he was no. longer able to bend his mind or 
thoughts to any public. buſineſs, nor give audiences 
beyand. * or three of his own. domeſtics, though 
it were to ſave a kingdom; and that [Lo proceeded, 
not from, any violence, gt pain, but from a general 
languiſhing and faintneſs of ſpirits, which made him, 
in thoſe its, think nothing worth the trouble of ont 
careful or ſolicitous ghopght. For the approaches or 
lurkiugs of the gout, the ſpleen, or or the ſcurvy, nay, 
the very ſumes of indigeſtion, may in, diſpoſe men to 
thought: and $9 cars. zas well, as diſcalen ot danger and 
pain. 
T my * af. health grow to he agcidenca * 


Kate, and public conſtitutions come to al ich 
A great meaſure, upon thoſe of particular men ; Whi 
makes 
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akes it perhaps ſeem neceſſary, in the choice of per- 
ons for great employments (at leaſt ſuch as require 
conſtant application and pains) to conſider their bo- 
dies as well as their minds, and ages and health as 
well as their abilities, 

When I was younger than I am, and thereby a 
worſe judge of age, I have often ſaid, that what great 
thing ſoever man propoſed to do in his life, he ſhould 
think of atchieving it by fifty years old. Now I am 
approaching that age, I think it much more than 1 
did before; and that no man rides to an end of that 
ſtage without feeling his journey in all parts, what- 
ever diſtinctions are made between the mind and the 
body, or between judgment and memory. And though 
I have known ſome tew, who might perhaps be of uſe 
in council, upon great occaſions, till after'threeſcore 
and ten, and have heard that the two late miniſters in 
Spain, counts of Caſtriglio and Pignoranda, were ſo 
till fourſcore; yet I will not anſwer, that the 
conduct of public affairs, under their miniſtry, has 
not always taſted of the lees of their age. 4 

I obſervs-in this aſſembly at Nimeguen, from ſo ma- 
ny ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom, that of one-and-twenty 
ambaſſadors, there are but three above fifty years 
old; which ſeems an argument of my opinion being 
in a manner general: nor can I think the period ill 
calculated, at ſeaſt for a great general of armies, or 
miniſter of ſtate, in times or ſcenes of great action, 
when the care of a ſtate or an army ought to be as 
conſtant as the chemic's fire, to make any great pro- 
duction; and if it goes out for an hour, perhaps 
the whole operation fails. Now, I doubt whether 
any man after fifty be capable of ſuch conſtant appli- 
cation of thought, any more than of long and violent 
labour or exerciſe, which that certainly is, and of the 
fineſt parts: beſides, none that feel ſenſibly the decays 
of age, and his life wearing off, can figure to * | 
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thoſe imaginary charms in riches and praiſe, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their blood ; and thoſe 
are the uſual incentives towards the attempt of great 
dangers, and ſupport of great trouble and pains. 

To confirm this by examples, I have heard that 
cardinal Mazarine, about five-and-fifty, found it was 
time to give over; that the preſent grand viſier, who 
paſſes for one of the greateſt men of that empire, or 
this age, began his miniſtry about twenty-eight : and 
the greateſt I have obſerved, which was that of mon- 
ſieur De Witt, began at three-and-thirty, and laſted 
to forty-eight, and could not, I believe, have gone on 
many years longer at that height, even without that 
fatal end. Among other qualities which entered into 
the compoſition of this miniſter, the great care he had 
of his health, and the little of his life, were not, I 
think, the leaſt conſiderable ; ſince from the firſt he 
.derived his great temperance, as: well as his great bold- 
neſs and conftancy from the other. And it intempe- 
rance be allowed to be the common mother of gout, 
or dropſy, and of ſcurvy, and moſt other-lingering diſ- 
caſes, which are thoſe that infeſt the ſtate; I think 
temperance deſerves the firſt rank among public vir- 
tues, as well as thoſe of private men, and doubt whe- 
ther any can pretend to the conſtant ſteady exerciſe of 
prudence, juſtice, or fortitude, without it. 
VU pon theſe grounds, whoever can propoſe a way of 
curing or preventing the gout ( vhich entered chiefly in- 
to thoſe examples I have mentioned of public affairs ſuſ- 

fering by private indiſpoſitions) would perhaps do a ſer- 
vice to princes and ſtates, as well as to particular men; 
which makes me the more willing to tell my ſtory, 
and talk out of my trade, being ſtrongly:poſſeſſed with 
à belief, that what I have tried or thought, or heard 
upon this fubject, may go a great way in preventing 
the growth of this diſeaſe where it is but new, though 
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perhaps longer methods are neceſſary to deal with it 


when it is old. 
From my grandfather's death I had reaſon to ap- 
prehend the ſtone, and from my father's life the gout, 


who has been for this many years, and ſtill continues, 


much afflicted with it. The firſt apprehenſion has been, 
I confeſs, with me ever the ſtrongeſt, and the other 
hardly in my thoughts, having never deſerved it by 
the uſual forms; nor had I ever, I thank God, the 
leaſt threat from either of them, till the laſt year at 
the Hague, being then in the ſeven-and-fortieth year of 
my age, when about the end of February, one night 
at ſupper, I felt a ſudden pain in my right foot, which, 
from the firſt moment it began, increaſed ſenſibly, 
and in an hour's time to that degree, that though I 
ſaid nothing, yet others took notice of it in my | Aa 
and faid, they were ſure I was not well, and would 
have had me go to bed. I confeſſed I was in pain, and 
thought it was with ſome ſprain at tennis: I pulled off 
my ſhoe, and with ſome eaſe that gave me ſtirred not till 
the company broke up, which was about three hours 
after my pain began, I went away to bed, but it 
raged fo much all night, that I could not ſleep a wink : 
I endured it till about eight next morning, in hopes 
ſtill of ſtealing ſome reſt ; but then making my com- 
plaints, and ſhewing my foot, they found it very red 
and angry, and, to relieve my extremity of pain, be- 
gan to apply common poultices to it; and by the fre- 
quent change of them I found ſome eaſe, and conti- 
nued this exerciſe all that day, and a great part of the 
following night, which I paſſed with very little reſt. 
The morning after my foot began to ſwell, and the 
violence of my pain to aſſuage, though it left ſuch a 
foreneſs, that I could hardly ſuffer the cloaths of my 

bed, nor ſtir my foot but as it was lifted. 
By this time my illneſs, being enquired after about 
the rown, was concluded to be the gout; and being 
no 
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no longer feveriſh, or in any extremity of pain, I was 
content to ſee company. Every body that came to 
viſit me found ſomething to ſay upon the occaſion ; 
ſome made a jeſt of it, or a Intle reproach ; others 
were ſerious in their mirth, and made me compliments; 
as upon a happy accident and ſign of long life. The 
Spaniards aſked me albricias for telling me the news; 
that I might be ſure it was the gout; and in ſhort; 
none of the company was in ill humour but I, who 
nad rather by half have had a fever or a worſe diſeaſe 
at that time, where the danger might have been 
greater, but the trouble and the melancholy would; 
Tam ſure, have been leſs. ; i 
Though I had never feared the gout, yet I had al- 
ways ſcorned it az an effect commonly of intemperance; 
and hated it, as what I thought made men unfit for 
any thing after they were once deep engaged in it: be- 
ſides, I was preſſed in my journey at that time to Ni- 
meguen by his majeſty's commands, to aſſiſt at tho 
treaty there. Moſt of the ambaſſadors from the ſe- 
veral parts of Chriſtendom were upon their way ; one 
of my collegues was already upon the place, and I had 
promiſed immediately to follow; for by our eommiſ- 
fion we were to be two to act in that mediation; and; 
to help at this pinch, I had always heard that a fit of 
the gout uſed to have ſix weeks at the leaſt for its or- 
dinary period. With theſe comforts about me, and 
ſullenneſs enough to uſe no remedy of a hundred that 
were told me, monſieur Zulichem came to ſee me 
(among the reſt of my friends) who, I think, never 
came into company without ſaying ſomething that was 
new, and ſo he did upon my occaſion. For talking of 
my illneſs, and approving of my obſtinacy againſt all 
the common p'eicriptions, he afked me whether I 
had never heard the Indian way of curing the gout by 
Moxa? I told him, No, and aſked him what it was? 
He ſaid it was a certain kind of moſs that grew 12 * 
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Eaſt-Indies; that their way was, whenever any body 
fell into a fit of the gout, to take a ſmall quantity of 
it, and form it into a figure broad at bottom as a two- 


* and pointed at top; to ſet the bottom exact- 


y 17 the place where the violence of the pain was 
fixed, then with a ſmall round perfumed match (made 
likewiſe in the Indies) to give fire to the top of the 
moſs, which burning down by degrees, came at length 
to the ſkin, and burnt it till the moſs was conſumed 
to aſhes : that many times the firſt burning would re- 
move the pain; if not, it was to be renewed a ſecond, 
third, and fourth time, till it went away, and till the 
perſon found he could ſet his foot boldly to the ground 
and walk, 

I deſired him to tell me how he had come acquaint- 
ed with this new operation: he ſaid, by the relation 
of ſeveral who had ſeen and tried it in the Indies, but 
particularly by an ingenious little book written of it 
by a Durch miniſter at Batavia, who being extremely 
tormented with a fit of the gout, an old Indian wo- 
tnan coming to ſee him, vo. ee to cure him, and 
did it immediately by this Moxa; and after many 
experiments of it there, had written this treatiſe of it 
in Dutch for the uſe of his countrymen, and ſent 
over a quantity of the moſs and matches to his ſon at 
Utrecht, to be ſold, if any would be perfuaded to 
uſe them. That though he could not ſay whether 
experiment had been made of it here, yet the book 
was. worth reading; and, for his part, he thought 
3 try it, if ever he ſhould fall into that diſ- 
caſe. | 
I defired the book, which he promiſed to fend me 
next morning; and this diſcourſe of monſieur Zuli- 
chem buſied my head all night. I hated the very name 
of the gout, and thought it a reproach; and for the 
good ſign people called it, I could not find that mend- 


ed an Ill thing; nor could I like any ſign of Mir 
ong 
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long in weakneſs or in pain. I deplored the loſs of 
my legs, and confinement to my chamber at an age 
that left me little pleaſure but of walking and of air; 
but the worſt circumſtance of all was the ſentence 
paſt upon it of being without cure. | 

I had paſſed twenty years of my life, and ſeveral 
accidents of danger in my health, without any uſe of 
phyſicians; and, from ſome experiments of my own, 
as well as much reading and thought upon that ſub- 
ject, had reaſoned wes into an opinion, that the 
uſe of them and their methods (unleſs in ſome ſudden 
and acute diſeaſe) was itſelf a very great venture; and 
that their greateſt practiſers practiſed leaſt upon them- 
ſelves or their friends. I had ever quarrelled with 
their ſtudying art more than nature, and applying 
themſelves to methods, rather than to remedies ; 
whereas the knowledge of the laſt is all that nine parts 
in ten of the world have truſted to in all ages. 

But for the common remedies of the gout, I found 
exceptions to them all; the time of purging was paſt 
with me, which otherwiſe I ſhould certainly Jabs tried 
upon the authority of the great Hippocrates, who ſays 
it ſhould be done upon the firſt motion of the humour 
in the gout. For poultices, I knew they allayed pain ; 
but withal, that they drew down the humours, and 
ſupplied the parts, thereby making the paſſages wider, 
and apter to receive them in greater quantity; and I 
had often heard it concluded, that the uſe of them 
ended in loſing that of one's limbs, by weakening the 
joint upon every fit. For 28 that had any effect, 
I thought it mult be by diſperſing or repelling the hu- 
mours, which could not be done without endangering 
perhaps ſome other diſeaſe of the bowels, the ſtomach, 
or the head, Reſt and warmth, either of cloaths or 
bathings, I doubted would in a degree have the effects 
of poultices ; and ſweating was proper for prevention, 
rather than remedy. So that all I could end in, with 
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any ſatisfaction, was patience and abſtinence ; and 
though I eaſily reſolved of the laſt, yet the firſt was 
hard to be found in the circumſtances of my buſineſs 
as well as of my health. | 
All this made me rave upon monſieur Zulichem's 
new operation; and for the way of curing by fire, I 
tound twenty things to give me an opinion of it: I 
remembered what I had read of the Egyptians of old, 
who uſed it in molt diſcaſes; and what I had often 
heard of that practice ſtill continuing among the Moors 
of Afric ; ſo that a ſlave is ſeldom taken (as both Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe affirm) who has not many ſcars 
of the hot iron upon his body, which they uſe upon 
moſt diſtempers, but eſpecially thoſe of the head, and 
conſequently in phyſic as well as in ſurgery. In the 
time of the incas reign in Peru (which I take to have 
been one of the greateſt conſtitutions of abſolute mo- 
narchy that has been in the world) no compoſition was 
allowed by the laws to be uſed in point of medicine, 
but only ſimples proper to each diſeaſe. Burning was 
much in uſe either by natural or artificial fires ; parti- 
cularly for all illneſs of teeth, and ſoreneſs or ſwelling 
of the gums (which they were ſubject to from their 
nearnels to the ſea) they had an herb which never fail- 


cd of curing it, and, being laid to the gums, burnt 


away all the fleſh that was ſwelled or corrupted, and 


made way for new that came again as found as that of 


a child. I remembered to have had myſelf, in my 
youth, one cruel wound cured by ſcalding medica- 
ment, after it was grown ſo putrefied as to have (in the 
ſurgeon's opinion) endangered the bone; and the vio- 
lent ſwelling and bruiſe of another taken away as ſoon 


as I received it, by ſcalding it with milk. 1 remem- 


bered the cure of chilblains, when I was a boy (which 
may be called the childrens gout) by burning at the fire, 
or elſe by ſcalding brine, that has (I ſuppoſe) the fame 
effect. I had heard of curing tlie ſtings of adders, 
Vol. III. R and 
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and bites of mad dogs, by immediately burning the 
part with a hot iron; and of ſome ſtrange cures of 
frenzics, by caſual applications of fire to the lower 
parts; which ſeems reaſonable enough, by the violent 
revulſion it may make of humours from the head; and 
agrees with the opinions and practice! mentioned be- 
fore, of Fgypt and Africa, Perhaps bliſtering in the 
neck, and hot ptgcons, may be in uſe among us up- 
on the ſame grounds; and in our methods of ſurgery, 
nothing is found of ſuch effect in the caſe of old ulcers 
as fire, which is certainly the grœateſt drawer and drier, 
and thereby the greateſt cleanſer that can be found. I 
knew very well, that in diſeaſcs oi cattle there is no- 
thing more commonly uſed, nor with greater ſucceſs; 
and conciuded it was but aten derneſs to mankind that 
made it leis in ule amongit us, and which had intro- 
duced corroſives and e to ſupply the place of it, 
which are indeed but artificial fires. 

mention all theſe reflections to ſhew that the expe- 
riment I reſolved to make was upon thought, and not 
raſhneſs or Impatience (as thoſe called it that would 
have diſſuaded me from it) but the chief reaſon was, 
that I liked no other; becauſe I Enew they failed every 
day, and left men in deſpair of being ever well cured 
of the gout. 

Next morning I looked over the book which mon- 
ſieur Zulichem had promiſed me, written by the mini- 
ſter at Batavia. I pretended not to judge of the In- 
dian philoſophy, or reaſonings upon the cauſe of the 
gout; but yet thought them as probable as thoſe of 
phyſicians here; and liked them ſo much the better, 
becauſe it ſeems their opinion in the point is general 
among them, as well as their method of curing ; 
whereas the differences among ours are almoſt as ma- 
ny in both, as there are phy licians that reaſon upon 
the cauſcs, cr practiſe upon the cure of that diſcaſe. 
They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a malignant 
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vapour that falls upon the joint between the bone and 
the ſkin that covers it, which being the molt ſenſible 
of all parts of the body, cauſes the violence of the 
pain. That the ſwelling is no part of the diſeaſe, but 
only an effect of it, and of a kindneſs in nature, that, 
to relieve the part affected, calls down humours to 
damp the malignity of the vapour, and thereby aſ- 
ſuage the ſharpneſs of the pain; which ſeldom fails, 
whenever the part grows very much ſwelled. That 
conſequently the ſwellings and returns of the gout are 
chiefly occaſioned by the ill methods of curing it at 
firſt. That this vapour falling upon joints which have 
not motion, and thereby heat enough to diſpel it, can- 
not be cured otherwiſe than by burning, by which it 
immediately evaporates ; and that this is evident by 
the preſent ceaſing of the pain upon the ſecond, third, 
or fourth application of the Moxa, which are perform 
ed in a few minutes time. And the author affirms it 
happens often there, that upon the laſt burning, an 
extreme ſtench comes out of the {kin where the fire 
had. opened it. 

Whatever the reaſonings were, which yet ſeemed in- 
gemous enough, the experiments alledged with fo 
much confidence, and to be {o general in thoſe parts, 
and told by an author that writ like a plain man, and 
one whoſe profeſſion was to tell truth, helped me to 
reſolve upon making the trial. I was confirmed in this 
reſolution by a German phy lician, doctor Theodore Co- 
ledy, who was then in my family, a ſober and intelli- 
gent man, whom I diſpatched immediately to Utrecht 
to bring me ſome of the Moxa, and learn the exact me- 
thod of uſing it from the man that fold 1t, who was 
ſon to the miniſter of Batavia. He returned with all 
that belonged to this cure, having performed the 
whole operation upon his hand by the man's direction. 
I immediately made the experiment in the manner be- 
fore related, ſetting the Moxa juſt upon the place Wares 
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the firſt violence of my pain began, which was the joint 
of the great toe, and where the greateſt anger and fore- 
neſs ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the ſwelling of 
my foot, ſo that I had never yet, in five days, been 
able to ſtir it, but as it was lifted. 

Upon the firſt burning, I found the ſkin ſhrink all 
round the place; and whether the greater pain of the 
fire had taken away the ſenſe of a ſmaller or no, I could 
not tell, but I thought it leſs than it was. I burnt it 
the ſecond time, and upon it obſerved the ſkin about 
it to ſhrink, and the ſwelling to flat yet more than at 
firſt. I began to move my toe, which I had not done 
before ; but I found ſome remainders of pain. I burnt 
it the third time, and obſerved ſtill the ſame effects 
without, but a much greater within ; for I ſtirred the 
Joint ſeveral times at caſe; and growing bolder, I ſet 
my foot to the ground without any pain at all. After 
this, I purſued the method preſcribed by the book, and 
the author's ſon at Utrecht, and had a bruiſed clove 
of garlic laid to the place that was burnt, and covered 
with a large plaiſter of diapalma, to keep it fixed there; 
and when this was done, feeling no more pain, and 
treading ſtill bolder and firmer upon it, I cut a ſlipper 
to let in my foot, ſwelled as it was, and walked half 
a dozen turns about the room without any pain or 
trouble, and much to the ſurprize of thoſe that were 
about me, as well as to my own. For, though I had 
reaſoned myſelf before hand into an opinion of the 
thing, yet I could not expect ſuch an effect as I found, 
which ſeldom reaches to the degree that is promiſed 
by the preſcribers of any remedies, whereas this went 
beyond it, having been applied ſo late, and the pre- 
ſcription reaching only to the firlt attack of the pain, 
and before the part begins to ſwell. 

For the pain of the burning itſelf, the firſt time, 
it is ſharp, ſo that a man may be allowed to complain 
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I reſolved I would not, but that I would count to a 
certain number, as the beſt meaſure how long it laſted. 
I told ſixſcore and four, as faſt as I could; and when 
the fire of the Moxa was out, all pain of burning was 
over. The ſecond time was not near ſo ſharp as the 
firſt, and the third a great deal leſs than the ſecond. 
The wound was not raw, as I expected, but looked 
only ſcorched and black; and I had rather endure the 
whole trouble of the operation, than half a quarter 
of an hour's pain in the degree I felt it the firſt whole 
night. | 

After four-and-twenty hours I had it opened, and 
found a great bliſter drawn by the garlic, which I uſed 
no more, but had the bliſter cut, which run a good 
deal of water, but filled again by the next night; and 
this continued for three days, with only a plaiſter of 
diapalma upon it; after which time the bliſter dried 
up, and left a fore about as big as a two-pence, which 
healed and went away in about a week's time longer; 
but I continued to walk every day, and without the 
leaſt return of pain, the ſwelling ſtill growing leſs, 
though it were near ſix weeks before it was wholly 
gone. I favoured it all this while more than [ needed, 
upon the common opinion that walking too much 
might draw down the humour; which I have ſince 
had reaſon to conclude a great miſtake, and that, if I 
had walked as much as I could from the firſt day the 
pain left me, the ſwelling might have letc me too in a 
much leſs time. 

The talk of this cure run about the Hague, and 
made the converſation in other places, as well as in 
the viſits I received while I kept my chamber, whica 
was about a fortnight after the burning. Monſieur 
Zulichem came to me among the reſt of the goud com- 
pany of the town, and much pleaſed with my ſucceſs, 
as well from his own great humanity and particular 
kindneſs to me, as from the part he had in being the 
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urſt preſcriber of my cure, and from the opinion it 
gave him of a common good fortune betallen all thar 
telt or were in danger of the gout. 

Among others he told it to, monſicur Serinchamps 
was one, an envoy cf the duke of Lorrain's, then in 
town, a perion very much and very Gelervealy eſteem- 
ed among all the good company in town, and to whom 
every body was kind upon the ſcore of his own good 
humour, or his maſter's ill fortunes: he had been 
long {ubject to the gout, and with conſtant returns of 
long al. a violent fits two or three times in a year. He 
was a man frank and generous, and loved to enjoy 
health whilſt ke had it, without making too much re- 
flection upon what was to follow; and ſo, when hie was 
well, denied himſelf nothing of what he had a mind 
to eat or drink; which gave him a body full of hu— 
mours, and made his fits of the gout as trequent and 
violent as moſt 1 have known: when they came, he 
bore them as he could, and forgot them as ſoon as 
they were paſt, till a new remembrance, At this time 
he lay ill of a cruel fir, which was fallen upon his 
knee, and with extreme pain. When he heard of my 
cure, he ſent to me firſt for the relation of it; and up- 
on it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby to apply it. He 
ſuffered it; but after his pleaſant way roared out, and 
ſwore at me all the while it was burning, and aſked if 
I took him for a ſorcerer, that I ſent to burn him 
alive? yet, with all this, the pain went away upon it, 
and returned no more to the ſame place; but he was 
ſomething diſcouraged by a new pain falling ſome days 
after upon his elbow on the other ſide, which gave 
him a ncw fit, though a and ſhorter than they 
uled to be, 

About the ſame time one of the maids of my houſe 
was grown almoſt deſperate with the tooth- ach, and 

ant of fleep upon it, and was without remedy. The 
dock gives the ſame cure for certain in that illneſs, by 
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burning upon the great vein under the ear; and the 
man who ſold it at Utrecht had aſſured Coleby he had 
{cen many cures by it in that kind. We reſolved to 
try, which was done, and the pain immediately taken 
away, and the wench perfectly well, without hearing 
of it any more, at leak while ſhe was in my houle. 

Thus paſſed the firſt experiment; upon which mon- 
ſieur Zulichem, giving an account of it to ſome of his 
friends at Greſham college, came to me before ] left the 
Hague, formally to defire me from them, and from 
himtelf, that I would give a relation of it that might 
be made public, as a thing which might prove in ap- 
PEearance of common utility to ſo great numbers as 
were ſubject to that diſcaſe; and told me, that ſome 
of Greſham college had already given order for tranſla- 
ting into Engliſh the little Batavian treatiſe, I com- 
mended the care of publiſhing it among us, and there- 
by inviting others to an experiment I had reaſon to ap- 
prove; but excuſed myſelf from any relation of my 
OWN, as having too add buſineſs at that time, and 
at all times caring little to appcar in public. I had 
another reaſon to decline it, that ever uied to go far 
with me upon all ne inventions or experiments, wich 
is, that the beſt trial of them is by time, and obſerv- 
ing whether they live or no; and that one or two 
trials can pretend to make no rule, no more than one 
ſwallow a ſummer; and fo before 1 told my itory to 
more than my friends, I had a mind to make more 
trials myſelf, or ſec them made by other people as wife 
as I had been. 

During the confinement of this fit, I fell into ſome 
methods, and into much diſcourſe upon the ſubject of 


the gout, that may be perhaps as well worth reflection 


by ſuch as feel or apprehend it, as what I have told of 
this Indian cure. In the firlt place, from the day I 
kept my chamber, till I left it, and began to walk 
abroad, I reftrained myſelf to ſo regular a a dict, as to 
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eat Reſh but cnc« a day, and little at a time, without 
ſalt or vincgar; aid to one moderate draught either 
of water or {mall ale. I concluded to truſt to abſti- 
nence and exerciſe, as I had ever. reſolved, if I fell 
into this diſeaſe; and if it continued, to confine my- 
ſelf wholly to the milk diet, of which I had met with 
very many and great examples, and had a great op1- 
nion even in long and invetcrate gouts. Beſides this re- 
fuge I met wich, in my viſits and converſation ariſing 
upon my illneſs, many notions or medicines very 
new to me, and reflections that may be ſo perhaps to 
other men. Old Prince Maurice of Naſſau told me 
he laughed at the gout, and though he had been ſeveral 
times attacked, vet it never gave him care nor trouble; 
that he uſed but one remedy, which was, whenever 
he felt it, to buil a good quantity of horſe- dung from 
a ſtonc-Horſe of the Hermelinne colour, as he called it 
in French, which is a native white, with a ſort of a 
raw noſe, and the ſame commonly about the eyes; 
that when this was well boiled in water, he ſet his 
leg in a pailſull of it, as hot as he could well endure 
It, renewing it as it grew cool, for above an hour toge- 
ther; that after it, he drew his leg immediately in- 
to a warm bed, to continue the perſpiration as long as 
he could, and never failed of being cured. Whether 
the r:medy be gcod, or the circurnſtances of colour 
ſi-mfy any thing more than to make more myſtery, 
I know not; but I obſerved, that he ever had a ſet 
of ſuch Fiermelinne horſes in his coach, which he told 
me was on purpoſe that he might never want this 
remead y. | 

Ihe count Kinſki, ambaſſador from the emperor 
to the treaty at Nimeguen, gave me a receipt of the 
ſsit of harts-horn, by which a famous Italian phyſician 
of the emperor's had performed mighty cures upon 
many others as well as himſelf, and the laſt year upon 
the count Montecuculi : the uſe of this I am apt to 
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eſteem, both from the quality given it of provokin 
ſweat extremely, and of taking away all ſharpneſs 
from whatever you put it in; which muſt both be of 
good effect in the cure of the gout. 

The rhyngrave, who was killed laſt ſummer before 
Macſtricht, told me his father the old rhyngrave, 
whom I knew very well, had been long ſubject to the 
gout, and never uſedother method or remedy than, upon 
the very firſt fit he felt, to go out immediately and 
walk, whatever the weather was, and as long as he 
was able to ſtand, and preſſing ſtill moſt upon the foot 
that threatened him; when he came home he went to 
a warm bed, and was rubbed very well, and chiefly 
upon the place were the pain begun. If it continued, 
or returned next day, he repeated the ſame courſe, 
and was never laid up with it; and before his death 
recommended this courſe to his fon, if he ſhould ever 
fall into that accident, 

A Dutchman, who had been long in the Eaſt-Indies, 
told me, in one part of them, where he had lived ſome 
time, the general remedy of all that were ſubject to 
the cout was rubbing with hands; and that whoever 
had flaves enough to do that conſtantly every day, 
and relieve one another by turns, till the motion raiſed 
a violent heat about the joints where it was chiefly uſed, 
was never troubled much, or laid up by that diſeaſe. 

My youngeſt brother told me he had a keeper very 
ſubject to it, but that it never laid him up, but he was 
{till walking after his deer, or his ſtud, while he had the 
fits upon him as at other times, and often from morn- 
ing to night, though in pain all the while. This he 
gave me as one inſtance, that poor and toiling men 
have ſometimes the gout, and that many more may 
have it, who take no more notice of it than his keeper 
did; who yet he confeſſed uſed to bring the fits of 
gout upon him by fits of drinking, which no doubt 
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is a receipt that will hardly fail, if men grow old in 
the cuſtom. 

Monſieur Serinchamps told me, a Lorrian ſurgeon 
had undertaken to cure 1t by a more extraordinary way 
than any of theſe, which was by whipping the naked 
part with a great rod of nettles till it grew all over 
bliſtered; and that he had once perſuaded him to per- 
form this penance in a ſharp fit he had, and the pain 
in his knee ſo violent, as helped him to endure this re- 
medy. He ſaid it was cruel; that all where he was 
whipped grew {oangry, and iwelled as well as bliſter— 
ed, that he thought it had given him a fever that 
night. The next morning the part was all as ſtiff as 
a boot, and the ſkin like parchment ; but that, keep- 
ing it anointed with a certain oil likewiſe of nettles, it 
paſt in two days, and the gout too, without feeling 
any more pain that fit. 

All theſe things put together, with what a great 
phyſician writes of cures by whipping with rods, and 
another with holly, and by other cruelties of cutting 
or burning, made me certainly conclude, that the gout 
was a companion that ought to be treated like an 
enemy, and by no means like a friend, and that grew 
troubleſome chiefly by good uſage; and this was con- 
firmed to me by conſidering that it haunted uſually 
the eaſy and the rich, the nice and the lazy, who grow 
to endure much, becaule they can endure little ; that 
make much of it as ſoon as it comes, and yet leave 
not making much of themſelves too ; that take care 
to carry it preſently to bed, and keep it ſafe and warm, 
and indeed lay up the gout for two or three months, 
while they give out, that the gout lays up them. On 
the other ſide, it hardly approaches the rough and the 
poor, ſuch as labour for meat, and eat only for hun- 
ger; that drink water, either pure, or but diſcolour- 
ed with malt; that know no uſe of wine, but for a 
cordial, as it is, and perhaps was only intended : ab 
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ſuch men happen by their native conſtitutions to fall 
into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no 
leiſure to be ſick; or they uſe it like a dog, they 
walk on, or they toil and work as they did before; 
they keep it wet and cold; or if they are laid up, they 
are perhaps forced by that to faſt more than before, 
and if it laſts, they grow impatient, and fall to beat 
it or whip it, or cut it, or burn it; and all this while 
perhaps never know the very name of the gout. 

But to follow my experiment: I paſſed that ſum- 
mer here at Nimeguen without the leaſt remembrance 
of what had happened to me in the ſpring, till about 
the end of September, and then began to feel a pain 
that I knew not what to make of, inthe ſame joint, but 
of my other foot: I had flattered myſelf with hopes, 
that the vapour had been exhaled, as my learned au- 
thors had taught me, and that thereby the buſineſs had 
been ended; this made me neglect my Moxa for two 
days, the pain not being violent, till at laſt my foot 
began to ſwell, and I could ſet it no longer to the 
ground; then I fell to my Moxa again, and burnt it 
tour times before the pain went clear away, as it did 
upon the lat, and I walked at eaſe, as I had done the 
firſt time, and within ſix days after about a league, 
without the leaſt return of any pain, 

I continued well till this ſpring, when about the end 
of March feeling again the fame pain, and in the ſame 
Joint, but of the firſt foot, and finding it grow vio- 
lent, I immediately burnt it, and felt no more after 
the third time; was never off my legs, nor kept my 
chamber a day. Upon both theſe laſt experiments I 
omitted the application of F and contented my- 
ſelf with a plaiſter only of diapalma upon the place 
that was burnt, which cruited and healed in very few 
days, and without any trouble. I have ſince conti- 
nued perfectly well to this preſent June; and with ſo 
much confidence of the cure, that I have been con- 
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tent to trouble myſelf ſome hours withtelling the ſtory, 
which it is poſſible, may at one time or other be thought 
worth making public, if I am further confirmed by 
more time and experiments of my own, or of others. 
And thereby I may not only ſatisfy monſieur Zulichem, 
but myſelf too, who ſhould be ſorry to omit any good 
I thought I could do to other men, though never ſo 
unknown. | 
But this cure, I ſuppoſe, cannot pretend to deal 
with inveterate gouts, grown habitual by long and fre- 
quent returns, by diſpoſitions of the ſtomach to con- 
vert even the beſt nouriſhment into thoſe humours, 
and the veſlels to receive them. Forſuch conſtitutions, 
by all I have diſcovered, or conſidered upon this ſub- 
ject, the remedies (if any) are to be propoſed either 
from a conſtant courſe of the milken diet, continued 
at leaſt for a year together, or elſe from ſome of thoſe 
methods commonly uſed in the cure of a worſe dif- 
eaſe (if at leaſt I may be bold with one that is ſo 
much in vogue); the uſual exceptions to the firſt are 
not only ſo long a conſtraint but the weakneſs of ſpirits 
whilſt it continues, and the danger of fevers when- 
ever it is left off. There may, I believe, be ſome care 
neceſſary in this laſt point upon ſo great a change; 
but for the other, I have met with no complaints 
among thoſe that have uſed it; and count Egmont, 
who has done ſo more, I believe, than any other 
man, has told me, he never found himſelf in fo much 
vigour, as in the midſt of that courſe. I have known 
ſo many great examples of this cure, and neard of its 
being ſo tamiliar in Auſtria, that I wonder it has gain- 
ed no more ground in other places, and am apt to con- 
clude from it, that the loſs of pain is generally 
thought to be purchaſed too dear by the loſs of 
pleaſure, KS 
For the other, I met. with a phyſician, whom 1 
eſteemed a man of truth, that told me of ſeveral great 
Cures 
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cures of the gout by a courſe of guaiacum, and of two 
patients of his own that had gone ſo far as to be 
fluxed for it, and with ſucceſs. And indeed there 
ſeems nothing ſo proper, as what pretends to change 
the whole mals of the blood, or elſe a long courſe of 
violent perſpiration : but the miſchief 1s, that the 
gout is commonly the diſeaſe of aged men, who can- 
not go through with theſe ſtrong remedies, which 
young men play with upon other occaſions; and the 
reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why theſe ways are ſo little practi- 
ſed, is becauſe it happens ſo ſeldom that young men 
have the gout. 

Let the diſeaſe be new or old, and the remedies ei- 
ther of common or foreign growth, there is one in- 
gredient of abſolute neceſſity in all caſes : for who- 
ever thinks of curing the gout, without great tempe- 
rance, had better reſolve to endure it with patience , 
and I know not whether ſome deſperate degrees of ab- 
ſtinence would not have the ſame eftect upon other 
men, as they had upon Atticus, who, weary of his life 
as well as his phyſicians, by long and cruel pains of 
a dropſical gout, and deſpairing, of any cure, reſol- 
ved by degrees to ſtarve himſelf to death; and went 
ſo far, that the phyſicians found he had ended his di- 
eaſe inſtead of his liic, and told him, that to be well, 
there would need nothing but only reſolve to live. 
His anſwer was noble; that ſince dying was a thing 
to be done, and he was now ſo far on his way, he 
did not think it worth the while to return. This was 
ſaid and done, and could indeed have been ſo by none 
but ſuch a man as Atticus, who was ſingular in his life, 
as well as his death, and has been ever, I confeſs, 
by me as much eſteemed in both, as any of thoſe 
that have made greater figures upon the buly ſcenes 
of their own times, and fince in records of ſtory 
and of fame, 
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But perhaps ſome ſuch methods might ſucceed with 
others upon the deſigns to live, as they did with him 
upon thoſe to die; and though ſuch degrees may be 
too deſperate, yet none of temperance can, I think, 
be too great for thoſe that pretend the cure of invete- 
rate gouts, or indeed of moſt other diſeaſes to which 
mankind is expoſed, rather by the viciouſneſs, than 
by the frailty of their natures. Temperance, that 


virtue without pride, and fortune without envy, that 


gives indolence of body, and tranquillity of mind; 
the beſt guardian of youth, and ſupport of old age; 
the precept of reaſon as well as religion; and phyſi- 
cian of the foul, as well as the body; ” the tutelar god- 
deſs of health, and univerial medicine of life, that 
clears the head, and cleanſes the blood, that eaſes the 
ſtomach, and purges the bowels, that ſtrengthens the 
nerves, enlightens the eyes, and comforts the heart; 
in a word, that ſecures and perfects the digeſtion, and 
thereby avoids the fumes and winds to which we owe 
the colic and the ſpleen; thoſe crudities and ſharp hu- 
mours that feed the ſcurvy and the gout, and thoſe ſli- 
my dregs, out of which the gravel and ſtone are form- 
ed within us ; diſeaſes by which we often condemn 
ourſelves to greater torments and miſeries of life, than 
have perhaps been yet invented by anger or revenge, 
or inflicted by the greateſt tyrants upon the worſt of 
men. 

I do not allow the pretence of temperance to all ſuch 
as are ſeldom or never drunk, or fall into ſurfeits; for 
men may loſe their heath without loſing their lenſes, 
and be intemperate every day, without being drunk 
perhaps once in their lives nay, for aught I know, if 
a man ſhould paſs the month in a college-diet, with- 
out excels or variety of meats or of drinks, but only 
the laſt day give a looſe in them both, and fo far till it 
comes to lerve him for phyſic rather than food, and 
he utter his ſtomach as well as his heart, he may per- 


haps, 
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haps, as to the mere conſiderations of health, do much 
better than another that eats every day, but as men do 
generally in England, who pretend to live well in court 
or in town ; that is, in plenty and luxury, with great 
variety of meats, and a dozen glaſſes of wine at a 
meal, ſtill ſpurring up appetite when it would lie down 
of itſelf; fluſnhed every day, but never drunk; and, 
with the help of doſing three hours after dinner, as 
ſober and wiſe as they were before. 

But that which I call temperance, and reckon ſo 
neceſſary in all attempts and methods of curing the 
gout, is a regular and ſimple diet, limited by every 
man's experience of his own ealy digeſtion, and there- 
by proportioning, as near as well can be, the daily re- 

airs to the daily decays of our waſting bodies. Nor 
can this be determined by meaſures and weights, or 
any general Leſſian rules; but muſt vary with the vi- 
gour or decays of age, or of health, and the uſe or 
diſuſe of air, or of exerciſe, with the changes of ap- 
petite; and thereby what every man may find or ſu- 
ſpect of the preſent ſtrength or weakneſs of digeſtion: 
and in caſe of exceſſes, I take the German proverbial 
cure, by a hair of the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt in 
the world ; and the beſt to be, that which is called the 
monks diet, to eat till you are ſick, and faſt till you are 
well again. In all courſes of the gout, the moſt eflec- 
tual point I take to be abſtinence from wine, further 
than as a cordial, where faintneſs or want of ſpirits 
require it; and the uſe of water where the ſtomach 
will bear it, as I believe moſt men's will, and with 
great advantage of digeſtion, unlels they are ſpoiled 
with long and conſtant ule of wines or other ſtrong 
drinks; in that caſe they mult be weaned, and the 
habit changed by degrees, and with time, for fear of 
falling into conſumptions, inſtead of recovering drop- 
lies or gouts. But the wines uſed by thoſe that feel 
or fear this diſeaſe, or purſue the cure, ſhould rather 
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be Spaniſhor Portugal, than either Frenchor Rheniſh, 
and of the French, rather the Provence or Langue- 
doc, than the Bourdeaux or Campagne ; and of the 
Rheniſh, the Rhingaw and Bleker, of which at leaſt it 


may be ſaid that they do not ſo much harm as the others. 


But I have known ſo great cures, and fo many, 
done by obſtinate reſolutions of drinking no wine at 
all, that I put more weight upon the part of tempe- 
rance than any other. And I doubt very much, whe- 
ther the great increaſe of thatdifeaſe in England, with- 
in theſe twenty years, may not have been occaſioned 
by the cuſtom of ſo much wine introduced into our 
conſtant and common tables: for this uſe may be more 
pernicious to health than that of taverns and de- 
bauches, according to the old ſtile, which were but by 
fits, and upon ſet or caſual encounters. I have ſome- 
times thought that this cuſtom of uſing wine, of our 
common drink, may alter, in time, the very conſtitu- 
tion of our nation, I mean the native tempers of our 
bodies and minds, and cauſe a heat and ſharpneſs in 
our humours, which is not natural to our climate. 
Our having been dented it by nature, is argument 
enough that it was never intended us for common uſe ; 
nor do I believe it was in any other countries, there 
being ſo ſmall a part of the world where it grows; 
and where it does, the uſe of it pure being ſo little 
practiſed, and in ſome places defended by cuſtoms or 
laws. So the Turks have not known it unleſs of late 


years; and I have met with many Spaniards that ne- 


ver taſted it pure in their lives; nor in the time when 
I was in France, did I obterve any I converſed with 
to drink 1t unmixed at meals. The true uſe of wine 
is either as I mentioned, for a cordial ; and I believe 
there is not a better to ſuch as drink it ſeldom; or elſe 
what the mother of Lemuel tells her ſon, Give ſtrong 
drink to him that is ready to periſh, and wine to thoſe 
that are heavy of heart; let him drink and forget his 
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poverty, and remember his miſery no more.” At leait 
it ought to be reſerved for the times and occaſions of 
feaſt and of joy, and be treated like a miltreis rather 
than a wife, without abandoning either our wits to 
our humours, or our healths to our picaiure, or that of 
one ſenſe to thoſe of all the reit, which I doubt it im- 
pairs. This philoſophy, I ſuppoſe, may pals with the 

oungeſt and maſt ſenſual men, while they pretend to 
bh reaſonable; but, whenever they have a mind to be 
otherwiſe, the belt way they can take is to drink or 


to ſleep, and either of them will terve the turn. 
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blotted, which has been a great deal in my 

time. 1 have never written any thing for the 
public without the intention of ſome public good. 
Whether I have ſucceeded, or no, is not my part to 
judge; and others, in what they tell me, may de- 
ceive either me or themſelves. Good intentions are 
at leaſt the ſeed of good actions; and every man 
ought to ſow them, and leave it to the ſoil ard the 
ſeatons whether they come up or no, and whether 


12 truly ſay, that of all the paper I have 


he or any other gather the fruit. 


I have choſen thoſe ſubjects of theſe eſſays, wherein 
I take human life to be molt concerned, and which are 
of moſt common uſe, or molt neceſſary knowledge ; 
and wherein, though I may not be able to inform men 
more than they know, yet I may perhaps give them 
the occaſion to conſider more than they do. 


This 
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This is a fort of inſtruction that no man can diſ- 
like, ſince 1t comes from himſelf, and 1s made without 
envy or fear, conſtraint or obligation, which make us 
commonly diſlike what 1s taught us by others. All 
men would be glad to be their own maſters, and ſhould 
not be {ſorry to be their own ſcholars, when they pay 
no more for their learning than their own thoughts, 
which they have commonly more ſtore of about them 
than they know what to do with, and which, if they 
do not apply to ſomething of good uſe, nor employ 
about ſomething of ill, they will trifle away upon ſome- 
thing vain or impertinent: their thoughts will be but 
waking dreams, as their dreams are ſleeping thoughts. 
Yet, of all forts of inſtructions, the beſt is gained from 
our own thoughts as well as experience; for, though a 
man may grow learned by other men's thoughts, yet 
he will grow wiſe or happy only by his own ; the uſe 
of other men's towards theſe ends is but to ſerve for 
one's own reflexions ; otherwiſe they are but like meat 
ſwallowed down for pleaſure or greedineſs, which only 
charges the ſtomach, or fumes into the brain, if it be 
not well digeſted, and thereby turned into the very 
maſs or ſubſtance of the bedy that receives 1t. 

Some writers, in caſting up the goods moſt deſirable 
in life, have given them this rank, health, beauty, 
and riches. Of the firſt I find no diſpute, but to the 
two others much may be ſaid: for beauty is a good 
that makes others happy rather than one's ſelf; and 
how riches ſhould claim ſo high a rank, I cannot tell, 
when ſo great, io wiſe, and ſo good a part of man- 
kind have in all ages preferred poverty before them. 
The Therapeutæ and Ebionites among the Jews, the 
primitive monks and modern friers among chriſtians, 
ſo many derviſes among the Mahometans, the Brach- 
mans among the Indians, and all the ancient philoſo- 
phers, who, whatever elſe they differed in, agreed 
in this of deſpiſing riches, and at beſt eſteeming them 
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an unneceſſary trouble or incumbrance of life : ſo that 
whether they are to be reckoned among goods or 
evils 1s yet left in doubt. 

When I was young and in ſome idle company, it was 
propoſed that every one ſhould tell what their three 
wiſhes ſhould be, if they were ſure to be granted; ſome 
were very pleaſant, and ſome very extravagant; mine 
were health, and peace, and fair weather ; which, 
though out of the way among young men, yet 1 
might paſs well enough among old: they are all of a 
ſtrain, for health in the body is like peace in the ſtate 
and ſerenity in the air: the ſun, in our climate at leaſt, 
has ſomething ſo reviving, that a fair day is a kind of a 
{enſual pleaſure, and of all others the molt innocent. 

Peace is a public bleſſing, without which no man 
is fafe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his life: neither 
innocence or laws are a guard of defence; no poſſeſ- 
ſions are enjoyed but in danger or fear, which equally 
loſe the pleaſure and eaſe of all that fortune can give 
us. Health is the ſoul that animates all enjoyments of 
life, which fade and are taſteleſs, if not dead, without 
it; a man ſtarves at the beſt and the greateſt tables, 
makes faces at the nobleſt and raoſt delicate wines, 1s 
old and impotent in ſeraglios of the moſt ſparkling 
beauties, poor and wretched in the midſt of the 
greateſt treaſures and fortune: with common diſcaſes 
ſtrength grows decrepit, youth loſes all vigour, and 
beauty all charms; muſic grows harſh, and converſa- 
ſation dilagreeable ; palaces are priſons, or of equal 


confinement; riches are uſeleſs, honour and attend- 


ance are cumberſome, and crowns themſelves are a 
burden: but, if diſcaſes are painful and violent, they 
equal all conditions of life, make no difference be- 
tween a prince and a beggar; and a fit of the ſtone 
or the colic puts a king to the rack, and makes him 
as miſerable as he can do the meaneſt, the worſt, and 
moit criminal of his ſubjects. 
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Toknow that the paſſions or diſtempers of the mind 
make our lives unhappy, in ſpite of all accidents and 
favours of fortune, a man perhaps mult be a philoſo- 
pher; and requires much thought, and ſtudy, and 
deep reflexions. To be a ſtoic, and grow inſenſible 
of pain, as well as poverty or diſgrace, one muſt be 
perhaps ſomething more or leſs than a man, renounce 
common nature, oppoſe common truth and conſtant 
experience. But their needs little learning or ſtudy, 
more than common thought and obſervation, to find 
out, that ill health loſes not only the enjoyments of 
fortune, but the pleaſures of ſenſe, and even of ima- 
gination, and hinders the common operations both of 
body and mind from being eaſy and free. Let philo- 
ſophers reaſon and differ about the chief good or hap- 
pineſs of man; let them find it where they can, and 
place it where they pleaſe ; but there is no miſtake ſo 
groſs, or opinion fo impertinent (how common ſocver) 
as to think pleaſures ariſe from what is without us, ra- 
ther than from what is within; from the impreſſion 
given us of objects, rather than from the diſpoſition of 
the organs that receive them. The various effects of 
the ſame objects upon different perſons, or upon the 
ſame perſons at different times, make the contrary 
moſt evident. Some diſtempers make things look yel- 
low, others double what we {ce; the commoneſt alter 
our taſtes and our ſmells, and the very foulneſs of cars 
changes ſounds. The difference of tempers, as well as 
of age, may have the ſame effect, by the many degrees 
of perfection or imperfection in our original tempers, 
as well as of ſtrength or decay, from the difterences 
of health and of years. From all which it is eaſy, with- 
out being a great naturaliſt, to conclude, that our per- 
ceptions are formed, and our imaginations raiſed upon 
them, in a very great meaſure, by the diſpoſitions of 
the organs through which the ſeveral objects make 


their impreſſions; and that theſe vary according to the 
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different frame and temper of the others; as the ſound 
of the ſame breath paſſing through an oaten pipe, a 
flute, or a trumpet. 

But to leave philoſophy, and return to health. 
Whatever 1s true 1n point of happineſs depending up- 
on the temper of the mind, it is certain that pleaſures 
depend upon the temper of the body; and that, to 
enjoy them, a man muſt be well himſelf, as the veſ- 
{el muſt be ſound to have your wine ſweet; for other- 
wile, let it be never ſo pleaſant and fo generous, it loſes 
the taſte ; and pour in never ſo much, it all turns ſour, 
and were better let alone. Whoever will eat well, muſt 
have a ſtomach ; who will reliſh the pleaſure of drinks, 
muſt have his mouth in taſte; who will enjoy a beau- 
tiful woman, muſt be in vigour himſelf; nay, to find 
any felicity, or take any pleaſure in the greateſt advan- 
tages of honour and fortune, a man mult be in health. 
Who would not be covetous, and with reaſon, if this 
could be purchaſed with gold ? who not ambitious, 
if it were at the command of power, or reſtored by 
honour ? But alas ! a white ſtaff will not help gouty 
feet to walk better than a common cane; nor a blue 
ribband bind up a wound ſo well as a fillet : the glit- 
ter of gold or of diamonds will but hurt fore eyes, in- 
ſtead of curing them; and an aking head will be no 
more caſed by wearing a crown than a common night- 
cap. 

i health be ſuch a bleſſing, and the very ſource of 
all pleaſure, it may be worth the pains to diſcover the 


regions where it grows, the ſprings that feed it, the 


cuſtoms and methods by which it is beſt cultivated 
and preſerved. Towards this end, it will be neceſſary 
to conſider the examples or inſtances we meet with of 
health and long life, which is the conſequence of it, 
and to obſerve the places, the cuſtoms, and the condi- 
tions of thoſe who enjoyed them in any degree extra- 


ordinary; 
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ordinary; from whence we may beſt gueſs at the 
cauſes, and make the trueſt concluſions. 

Of what paſſed before the flood, we know little 
from Scripture itſelf, beſides the length of their lives; 
ſo as I ſhall only obſerve upon that period of time, 
that men are thought neither to have eat fleſh nor 
drunk wine before it ended: for to Noah firſt ſeems 
to have been given the liberty of ſeeding upon living 
creatures, and the prerogative of planting the vine. 
Since that time we meet with little mention of very 
long lives in any ſtories either ſacred or prophane, 
beſides the patriarchs of the Hebrews, the Brachmans 
among the old Indians, and the Brazilians at the time 
that country was diſcovered by the Europeans. Many 
of theſe were ſaid then to have lived two hundred, 
ſome three hundred years. The ſame terms of life are 
attributed to the old Brachmans; and how long thoſe 
of the patriarchs were 1s recorded in Scripture. Upon 
all theſe I ſhall obſerve, that the patriarchs abodes 
were not in cities, but in open countries and fields; 
that their lives were paſtoral, or employed in ſome 
ſorts of agriculture; that they were of the ſame race, 
to which their marriages were generally confincd; that 
their diet was ſimple, as that of the ancients 1s gene- 
rally repreſented, among whom fieth or wine was ſel- 
dom uſed but at ſacrifices or folemn feaſts. The 
Brachmans were all of the ſame races, lived in fields 
and in woods, after the courſe of their ſtudies were 
ended, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. The 
Brazilians, when firſt diſcovered, lived the moit natu- 
ral original lives of mankind, ſo frequently deſcribed 
in ancient countries, before laws, or property, or arts 
made entrance among them; and ſo their cuſtoms 
may be concluded to have been yet more {imple than 
either of the other two. They lived without buſineſs 
or labour, further than for their neceſſary food, by 


gathering fruits, herbs, and plants; they knew no 
S 4 drink 
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drink but water; were not tempted to eat nor drink 
beyond common thirſt or appetite z were not troubled 
with either public or domeitic cares, nor knew any 
pleaſures but the moſt ſimple and natural. 

From all theſe examples and cuſtoms it may pro- 
bably be concluded, that the common ingredients of 
hk and long life (where births are not impaired 
from the conception by any derived infirmities of the 
race they come from) are great temperance, open air, 
caſy labour, little care, ſimplicity of diet, rather fruits 
and plants than fleſh, which eaſier c cocrupts; and wa- 
ter, which preſerves the radical moiſture, without too 
much increaſing the radical heat : whereas ſickneſs, 
decay, and death proceed commonly from the one 
preying too faſt upon the other, and at length wholly 
extinguiſhing it. 

I have ſometimes wondered, that the regions of ſo 
much health and ſo long lives were all under very 
hot climates ; whereas the more temperate are allowed 
to produce che ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous bodies. 
But weaker conſtitutions may laſt as long as the 
ſtrong, 1t better preſerved trom accidents ; o Venice 
glaſs, as long as an earthen pitcher, if carefully kept; 
and, for one life that ends by mere decay of nature or 

age, millions are intercepted by accidents from with- 
out or diſeaſes within; by untimely deaths or decays 
from the effects of excels and luxury, immoderate re- 
pletion or exerciſe; the preying of our minds upon our 
bodies by long paſſions or con{uming cares, as well as 
choſe accidents which are called violent. Men are 
perhaps moſt betrayed to all thefe dangers by great 
ſtrength and vigour of conſtitution, by more appetite 
and larger fare in colder climates: in the warm, ex- 
ceſſes are found more pernicious to health, and fo 
more avoided; and, if experience and reflection do 
not cauſe temperance among them, yet it is forced 
upon them by the faintneſs of appetite. I can 12 no 
eter 
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better account of a {tory Sir Francis Bacon tells of a 
very old man, whole cuſtoms and diet he inquired , 
but he ſaid he obſerved none beſides eating before he 
was hungry, and drinking before he was dry; for by 
that rule he was ſure never to eat nor drink much at a 
time. Beſides, the warmth of air keeps the pores 
open, and by continual perſpiration breathes out thoſe 
humours which breed moſt diſeaſes, if in cooler cli- 
mates it be not helped by exerciſe. And this I take 
to be the reaſon of our Engliſh conſtitutions finding ſo 
much benefit by the air ot Montpeher, eſpecially in 
long colds or conſumptions, or rather lingering diſ- 
eales ; though I have known ſome who attributed the 
reſtoring of their health there as much to the fruits as 
the air of that place, 

I know not whether there may be any thing in the 
climate of Brazil more propitious to health than in 
other countries; for, beſides what was obſerved among 
the natives upon the firſt European diſcoveries, I re- 
member don Franciſco de Melo, a Portugal ambaſſa- 
dor in England, told me, it was frequent in his country 
for men ſpent with age or other decays, ſo as the 
could not hope for above a year or two of life, to ſhip 
themſelves away in a Brazil fleet, and after their ar- 
rival there to go on a great length, ſometime of twenty 
or thirty years, or more, by the force of that vigour 
they recovered with that remove. Whether fuck an 
effect might grow from the air, or the fruits of that 
climate, or by approaching nearer the ſun, which 1s 
the fountain of life and heat, when their natural heat 
was ſo far decayed; or whether the piecing out of an 
old man's life were worth the pains, I cannot tell ; 
perhaps the play 1s not worth the candle. 

I do not remember, either in ſtory or modern ob- 
ſervation, any examples of long life common to any 
parts of Europe, which the temper of the climate has 
probably made the ſcene of luxury and exceſſes 8 diet. 

reece 
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Greece and Rome were of old celebrated, or rather de- 
famed, for thoſe cuſtoms, when they were not known 
in Aſia nor Afric; and how guilty our colder climates 
are in this point, beyond the warmer of Spain and 
Italy, is but too well known. It is common among 
Spaniards of the beſt quality, not to have taſted pure 
wine at forty years old. It is an honour to their laws, 
that a man loſes his teſtimony who can be proved once 
to have been drunk ; and I never was more pleaſed 
with any rep!y than that of a Spaniard, who having 
been aiked whether he had a good dinner at a friend's 
houſe, ſaid, Si ſennor a via ſabrado; Yes, Sir, for there 
was ſomething left. The great trade in Italy, and re- 
ſort of ſtrangers, eſpecially of Germans, has made the 
uſe of wine ſomething more frequent there, though 
not much among the perſons of rank, who are ob- 
ſerved to live longer at Rome and Madrid than in any 
other towns of Europe, where the qualities of the air 
force them upon the greateſt temperance, as well as 
care and precaution, We read of many kings very 
long-lived in Spain; one I remember that reigned 
above ſeventy years. But Philip de Comines obſerves, 
that none in France had lived to threeſcore from Char- 
lemain's time to that of Lewis XI. whereas in England, 
from the conqueſt to the end of queen Elizabeth 
(which 13 a much ſhorter period of time) there have 
reine five kings and one queen, whereof two lived 
Praiy-five years, two ſixty-eight, and two reached at 
leaſt the ſeventieth year of their age. I wondered upon 
this ſubject when monſieur Pompone, French am- 
baſſador in my time at the Hague, a perſon of great 
worth and learning as well as obſervation, told me 
there, that ia his lite he had never heard of any man 
in France that arrived at a hundred years; and I could 
imagine no reaſon for it, unleſs it be that the excel- 
lence of their climate, ſubje& neither to much cold 
nor heat, gave them ſuch a livelineſs of temper and 

humour, 
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humour, as diſpoſed them to more pleaſures of* all 
kinds than in any other countries. And, I doubt, 
pleaſures too long continued, or rather too frequently 
repeated, may ſpend the ſpirits, and thereby life too 
faſt, to leave it very long; like blowing a fire too of- 
ten, which makes it indeed burn the better, but laſt 
the leſs. For as pleaſures periſh themſelves in the 
uſing, like flowers that fade with gathering; ſo it is nei- 
ther natural nor ſafe to continue them long, to renew 
them without appetite, or ever to vette them by 
arts or imagination where nature does not call, who 
can beſt tell us when and how much we need, or what 
is good for us, if we were fo wiſe as to conſult her. 
But a ſhort life and a merry carries it, and is without 
doubt better than a long with ſorrow or pain. 

For the honour of our climate it has been obſerved 
by ancient authors, that the Britons were longer-lived 
than any other nation to them known. And in mo- 
dern times there have been more and greater examples 
of this kind than in any other countries of Europe. 
The ſtory of old Parr 1s too late to be forgotten by 
many now alive, who was brought out of Derbyſhire 
to the court in king Charles I.'s time, and lived to a 
hundred and fifty-three years old ; and might have, 
as was thought, gone further, if the change of coun- 
try air and diet for that of the town had not carried 
him off, perhaps untimely at that very age. The late 
Robert earl of Leiceſter, who was a perſon of great 
learning and obſervation as well as of truth, told 
me ſeveral ſtories very extraordinary upon this ſubject; 
one, of a counteſs of Deſmond, married out of Eng- 
land in Edward IV.'s time, and who lived far in king 
James's reign, and was counted to have died ſome 
years above a hundred and forty ; at which age ſhe 
came from Briſtol to London to beg ſome relief at 
court, having long been very poor by the ruin of that 
Iriſn family into which ſhe was married. 

Another 
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Another he told me was of a beggar at a book- 
ſeller's ſhop, where he was ſome weeks after the death 
of prince Henry; and obſerving thoſe that paſſed by, 
he was ſaying to his company, that never ſuch a 
mourning had been ſeen in England: this beggar ſaid, 
No, never ſince the death of prince Arthur. My 
lord Leiceſter, ſurprized, aſked what ſhe meant, and 
whether ſhe remembered it; ſhe ſaid, very well: and 
upon his more curious inquiry told him that her name 
was Rainsford, of a good family in Oxfordſhire; that, 
when ſhe was about twenty years old, upon the falſe- 
neſs of a lover, ſhe fell diſtracted; how long ſhe had 
been ſo, nor what paſſed in that time, ſhe knew not; 
that, when ſhe was thought well enough to go abroad, 
the was fain to beg for her living; that ſhe was ſome 


time at this trade before ſhe recovered any memory of 


what ſhe had been, or where bred ; that, when this 
memory returned, ſhe went down into her country, 
but hardly found the memory of any of her friends 
ſhe had left there; and ſo returned to a pariſh in 
Southwark, where ſhe had ſome ſmall allowance 
among other poor, and had been for many years ; and 
once a week walked into the city, and took what alms 
were given her. My lord Leiceſter told me, he ſent 
to inquire at the pariſh, and found their account 
agree with the woman's; upon which he ordered her 
to call at his houſe once a week, which ſhe did for 
ſorne time; after which he heard no more of her. 
This ſtory raiſed ſome diſcourſe upon a remark of 
ſome in the company, that mad people are apt to live 
long : they alledged examples of their own know- 
ledge ; but the reſult was, that, if it were true, it 
muſt proceed from the natural vigour of their tem- 
pers, which diſpoſed them to paſſions ſo violent as 
ended in frenzies, and from the great abſtinence and 
hardſhips of diet they are forced upon by the me- 
thods of their cure, and ſeverity of thoſe who had 
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them in care, no other drink but water being allowed 
them, and very little meat. 

The laſt ſtory I ſhall mention from that noble per- 
ſon, upon this ſubject, was of a morrice-dance in He- 
refordſhire; whereof, he ſaid, he had a pamphlet ſtill 
in his library, written by a very ingenious gentleman 
of that county, and which gave an account how ſuch 
a year of king James's reign there went about the 
country a ſet of morrice- dancers, compoled of ten men 
who danced, a maid Marian, and a tabor and pipe: 
and how theſe twelve, one with another, made u 
twelve hundred years. It 1s not ſo much that 1o 
many, in one ſmall county, ſhould hve to that age, 
as that they ſhould be in vigour and in humour to 
travel and to dance. 

I have in my life met with two of above a hun- 
dred and twelve; whereof the woman had paſſed her 
life in ſervice, and the man in common labour, till 
he grew old, and fell upon the pariſh. But I met with 
one who had gone a much greater length, which made 
me more curious in my 1nquiries : it was an old man 
who begged uſually at a lonely inn upon the road in 
Staffordſhire, who told me, he was a hundred twenty- 
four years old; that he had been a ſoldier in the Cales 
voyage under the earl of Eſſex, of which he gave 
me a ſenſible account; that after his return he fell 
to labour in his own pariſh, which was about a mile 
from the place where I met him; that he continued 
to work till a hundred and twelve, when he broke one 
of his ribs by a fall from a cart, and being thereby 
diſabled he fell to beg. This agreeing with what 
the maſter of the houſe told me was reported and be- 
lieved by all his neighbours, I aſked him what his 
uſual food was; he ſaid, milk, bread, and cheeſe, and 
fleſh when it was given him. I aſked him what he 
uſed to drink; he Taid, O Sir, we have the beſt water 
in our parith that is in all the neighbourhood ; w — 

ther 
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ther he never drank any thing elſe ? he ſaid, yes, if 
any body gave it him, but not otherwiſe : and the hoſt 
rold me, he had got many a pound in his houſe, but 
never ſpent one penny. I aſked if he had any neigh- 
bours as old as he; and he told me, but one, who 
had been his fellow ſoldier at Cales, and was three years 
older; but he had been moſt of his time in a good ſer- 
vice, and had ſomething to live on now he was old. 

I have heard, and very credibly, of many in my life 
above an hundred years old, brought as witneſſes upon 
trials of titles, and bounds of land ; but I have obſerved 
moſt of them have been of Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, 
or Yorkſhire, and none above the rank of common far- 
mers. The oldeſt I ever knew any perſons of quality, 
or indeed any gentleman, either at home or abroad, 
was fourſcore and twelve. This, added to all the for- 
mer recites or obſervations, either of long lived races 
or perſons in any age or country, makes it eaſy to con- 
clude, that health and long life are uſually bleſſings of 
the poor, not of the rich, and the fruits of temperance, 
rather than of luxury and exceſs. And, indeed, if a 
rich man does not, in many things, live like a poor, he 
will certainly be the worſe for his riches: if he does 
not ule exerciſe, which is but voluntary labour; if he 
docs not reſtrain appetite by choice, as the other does 
by neceſſity z if he does not practiſe ſometimes even 
abſtinence and faſting, which is the laſt extreme of 
want and poverty; it his cares and his troubles in- 
creaſe with his riches, or his paſſions with his pleaſures, 
he will certainly impair ia health, whilſt he im- 
proves his fortunes, and loſe more than he gains by 
the bargain ; ſince health is the beſt of all human poſ- 
le ſſions, and without which the reſt are not reliſhed or 

| kindly enjoyed. 

4 It is obſervable in ſtory, that the ancient philoſo- 

* phers lived generally very long, which may be attri - 

1 buted to their great temperance, and their freedom 
| from 
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from common paſſions, as well as cares of the world. 
But the friers, in many orders, ſcem to equal them in 
all theſe, and yet are not obſerved to live long; ſo as 
ſome other reaſon may be aſſigned: I can give none, 
unleſs it be the great and conſtant confinement of the 
laſt, and liberty of the others: I mean not only that of 
their perſons to their cloiſters (which is not univerſal 
among them) but their condition of life, ſo tied to 
rules, and fo abſolutely ſubject to their ſuperiors com- 
mands, beſides, the very confinement of their minds 
and thoughts to a certain compals of notions, ſpecula- 
tions, and opinions. The philoſophers took the greateſt 
libercy that could be; and allowed their thoughts, 
their ſtudies, and inventions the molt unconfined 
range over the whole univerſe. They both began and 
continued their profeſſion and condition of life at their 
own choice, as well as their abodes ; whereas among 
the friers, though they may be voluntary at firit, yet, 
after their vows made; they grow neceſſary, and there- 
by conſtrained. Now it is certain, that as nothing 
damps or depreſſes the ſpirits like great ſubjection or 
ſlavery, either of body or mind; ſo nothing nouriſhes, 
revives, and fortifies them like great liberty ; ; which 
may poſſibly enter among other reaſons, of what has 
been obſerved about long lite being found more in 
England, than in others of our neighbour countries. 
Upon the general and particular ſurveys already 
made, it may ſeem that the mountainous or barren 
countries are uſually the ſcenes of health and long life; 
that they have been found rather in the hills of Pale- 
ſtine and Arcadia than in the plains of Babylon or of 
Theſſaly; and among us in England, rather upon the 
peak of Derſbyſhire, and the heaths of Staff ordſhire, 
than the fertile ſoils of other counties that abound 
more in people and in riches. Whether this procceds 
from the air being clearer of groſs and damp exhala- 
tions, or from the meaner condition, and thereby 


harder 
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harder fare and more ſimple diet, or from the ſtronger 
nouriſhment of thoſe grains and roots which grow 
in dry ſoils, I will not determine; but think it is evi- 
dent from common experience, that the natives and 
inhabitants of hilly and barren countries have not only 
more health in general, but alſo more vigour, than thoſe 
of the plains, or fertile ſoils, and uſually exceed them 
even in ſize and ſtature. So the largeſt bodies of men 
that are found in theſeparts of Europe are the Switzers, 
the highlanders of Scotland, and the northern Iriſh. I 
remember king Charles the ſecond (a prince of much 
and various knowledge, and curious obſervation) up- 
on this ſubject, falling in diſcourſe, aſked me, what 
could be the reaſon, that in moutainous countries the 
men were commonly larger, and yet the cattle of all 
forts ſmaller, than in others? I could think of none, 
unleſs it were, that appetite being more in both, from 
the air of ſuch places, it happened, that by the care 
of parents, in the education of children, theſe ſeldom 
wanted food of ſome ſort or other, enough to ſupply 

nature, and ſatisfy appetite, during the age of their 
growth, which muſt be the oreater, by the ſharpneis 
of hunger, and ſtrength of digeſtion | in drier airs: for 
milk, roots and oats abound in ſuch countries, though 
there may be ſcarcity of other food or grain. But the 
cattle, from the ſnortneſs of pa {ture and of fodder, 
have hardly enough to feed in ſummer; and very 
often want, in winter, even neceſſary food for ſuſtenance 
of life; many are ſtarved, and the reſt ſtunted in their 
growth, which, after a cortain age, never advances. 
Whether this be a good reaſon, or a better may be 
found, I belicve one part of it will not be conteſted by 
any man that tries, which is, that the open dry air of 
hilly countries gives more ſtomach than that of plains 
and vallies, in "which cities are commonly built for 
the convenience of water, of trade, and the plenty of 


fruits and grains produced by the carth, with much 
greater 
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greater increaſe and leſs labour, in ſofter than in harder 
grounds. The faintneſs of appetite in ſuch places, 
eſpecially in great cities, makes the many endeavours 
to reheve and provoke it by art, where nature fails 
and this is one great ground of luxury, and fo many, 
and various, and extravagant inventions to heighten 
and improve it ; which may ſerve perhaps for ſome 
refinement in pleaſure, but not at all for any advan- 
tages of health or of life : on the contrary, all the 
great cities, celebrated moſt by the concourſe of man- 
kind, and by the inventions and cuſtoms of the great- 
eſt and moſt delicate luxury, are the ſcenes of the moſt 
frequent and violent plagues, as well as other diſeaſes. 
Such are, in our age, Grand Cairo, Conſtantinople, 
Naples, and Rome; though the exact and conſtant care 
in this laſt helps them commonly to elcape better 
than the others. | 

Thisintroduces the uſe, and indeed the neceſſity, of 
phyſic in great towns and very populous countries, 
which remoter and more barren or deſolate places are 
ſcarce acquainted with. For, 1n the courſe of com- 
mon life, a man muſt either often exerciſe, or faſt, 


or take phyſic, or be ſick; and the choice ſeems left 


to every one as he likes. The two firſt are the beſt 
methods and means of preſerving health : the uſe of 
phyſic is for reſtoring it, and curing thoſe diſeaſes which 


are generally cauſed by the want or neglect of the 


others; but is neither neceſſary, nor perhaps uſeful, for 
confirming health, or to the length of lite, being ge- 
nerally a force upon nature, though the end of it ſeems 
to be rather aſſiſting nature, than oppoſing it in its 
courſe. 

How ancient, how general the ſtudy or profeſſion 
of this ſcience has been in the world, and how various 
the practice, may be worth a little inquiry and obſer- 
vation, ſince it ſo nearly concerns our healths and lives. 
Greece mult be allowed to have been the mother of this, 
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as much or more than of other ſciences, moſt whereof 


are tranſplanted thither from more ancient and more 
eaſtern nations. But this ſeems to have firſt riſen 
there, and with good reaſon; for Greece having been 
the firſt ſcene of luxury we meet with in ſtory, and ha- 
ving thereby occaſioned more diſeaſes, ſeemed to owe 
the world that juſtice of providing the remedies. 
Among the more ſimple and original cuſtoms and lives 
o other nations it entered late, and was introduced by 
the Grecians. In ancient Babylon, how great and po- 
pulous ſocver, no phyſicians were known, nor other 
methods for the cure of diſeaſes, beſides abſtinence, 
patience, domeſtic care, or, when theſe ſucceeded 
not, expoſing the patient in the market, to receive 
the inſtruction of any perſons that paſſed by, and 
pretended by experience or inquiries to have learned 
any remecies for ſuch an illneſs. The Perſian em- 
perors ſent into Greece tor the phyſicians they needed, 
upon ſome extremity at firſt, but afterwards kept them 
reſiding with them. In old Rome they were long un- 
known; and, after having entered there, and conti- 
nued for ſome time, they were all baniſhed, and re- 
turned not in many years, till their fondneſs of all the 


«Grecian arts and cuſtoms reſtored this, and introduced 


all the reſt, among them; where they continued in uſe 
and eſteem during the greatneſs of that empire. 
With the riſe and progreſs of the fierce northern 
powers and arms, this, as well as all other learning, was 
in a manner extinguiſhed in Europe. But, when the 
Saracen empire grew to ſuch a height in the more eaſt- 
ern and ſouthern parts of the world, all arts and ſcien- 
ces, following the traces of greatneſs and ſecurity in 
ſtates or governments, began to flouriſh there, and 
this among the reſt. The Arabians ſeem to have firſt 
retrieved and reſtored it in the Mahometan dominions ; 
and the Jews in Europe, who were long the chief pro- 
feſſors of it in the Gothic kingdoms, 5 

: * ways. 


aving been al- 
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ways a nation very mercurial, of great genius and ap- 
plication to all ſorts of learning after their diſperſion; 
till they were diſcouraged by the perſecutions of their 
religion and their perſons among moſt of the Chri- 
ſtian ſtates. In the vaſt territories of India there are 
few phyſicians, or little eſteemed, beſides ſome Euro- 
pean, or elſe of the race either of Jews or Arabs. 

Through theſe hands and places, this ſcience has 
paſſed with greateſt honour and applauſe: among 
others, it has been leſs uſed or eſteemed. 

For- the antiquity of it, and original in Greece, we 
muſt have recourſe to Æſculapius, who lived in the age 
before the Trojan war, and whoſe ſon Macaor is men- 
rioned to have aſſiſted there; but whether as a phyſi- 
cian, or a ſurgeon, I do not find : how ſimple the 
beginnings of this art were may be obſerved by the 
ſtory or tradition of Æſculapius going about the coun- 
try with a dog and a ſhe-goat always following ; both 
which he uſed much in his cures; the firſt for licking 
all ulcerated wounds, and the goat's milk for diſeaſes 
of the ſtomach and the lungs. We find little more 
recorded of either his methods or medicines ; though 
he was ſo ſucceſsful by his ſkill, or ſo admired for the 
novelty of his profeſſion, as to have been honoured 
with ſtatues, eſteemed ſon of Apollo, and worſhipped 
as a god. 

Whoever was accounted the god of phyſic, the 
prince of this ſcience muſt be by all, I think, allow- 
ed to have been Hippocrates. He flouriſhed in the 
time of the firſt renowned philoſophers of Greece (the 
chief of whom was Democritus) and his writings are the 
moſt ancient of any that remain to poſterity : for thoſe 
of Democritus and others of that age are all loſt, though 
many were preſerved till the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and perhaps ſomething later: and it is probable were up 
preſſed by the pious zeal of ſome ben, under the 
tirſt Chriſtian emperor. * of Hippocrates Fog 
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this fate of his age, by being eſteemed ſo uſeful to hu- 


men life, as well as the moſt excellent upon all ſub- 
jects he treats. For he was a great philoſopher and 
naturaliſt betore he began the ſtudy of phyſic, to 
which both theſe are perhaps neceſſary. His rules 
and methods continued in practice as well as eſteem, 
without any diſpute, for many ages, till the time of 
Galen: and I have heard a great phyſician ſay, that 
his aphoriims are ſtill the moſt certain and uncontrol- 
ed of any that ſcience has produced. I will judge but 
of one, which, in my opinion, has the greateſt race 
and height both of ſenſe and judgment that I have read 
in fo few words, and the beſt expreſſed; „Ars longa, 
vita brevis, experientia tallax, occaſio præceps, judi- 
« cjum difficile.“ By which alone, if no more remained 
of that admirable perſon, we may eaſily judge how great 
a genius he was, and how perfectly he underſtood both 
nature and art. 

In the time of Adrian, Galen began to change the 
practice and methods of phyſic, derived to that age 
trom Hippocrates ; and thoſe of his new inſtitution con- 
tinue generally obſerved to our time. Yet Paracelſus, 
about two hundred years ago, endeavoured to over- 
throw the whole icheme of Galen, and introduce a 
new one of his own, as well as the uſe of chymical 
medicines; and has not wanted his followers and ad- 
mixers ever fince, who have, in ſome meaſure, com- 
pounded with the Galeniſts, and brought a mixed uſe 
of chy mical medicines into the preſent | practice. 

Doctor Harvey gave the firſt credit, if not riſe, to 
the opinion about the circulation of the blood, which 
was expected to bring in great and general innovations 
into the whole pr actice of phyſic; but has had no 
ſuch effect. Whether the opinion has not had the 
luck to be ſo well believed as proved; ſenſe and ex- 
perience having not well agreed with reaſon and ſpe- 
culation; 
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<iilationz or whether the ſcheme has not been pur- 
ſued fo far, as to draw it into practice; or whether 
it be too fine to be capable of it, like ſome propoſi- 
tions in the mathematics, how true and demonſtrative 
ſoever, I will not pretend to determine. 

Theſe great changes or revolutions in the phyſical 
e:npire have given ground to many. attacks that have 
been made againſt it, upon the ſcore of its uncertain- 
ty, by ſeveral wiſe and learned men, as well as by ma- 
ny ignorant and malicious. Montaigne has written a 
great deal, and very ingeniouſly, upon this point; 
and ſome ſharp Italians: and many phyſicians are too 
free upon the ſubject, in the converſation of their 
friends. But as the noble Athenian inſcription told 
Demetrius, that he was in fo much a god, as he ac- 
knowledged himſelf to be a man; ſo we may ſay of 
phyſicians, that they are the greater, in ſo much as 
they know and confeſs the weaknels of their art. It is 
certain however, that the ſtudy of phyſic 1s not at- 
chieved in any eminent degree, without very great ad- 
vancements in other ſciences: ſo that whatever the 
Profeſſion is, the profeſſors have been generally very 
much eſteemed upon that account, as well as of their 
own art, as the moſt learned men of their ages; and 
thereby ſhared with the two other great proteſſions in 
thoſe advantages moſt commonly valued, and moſt 
eigerly perſued; whereof the divines ſeem to have 
had the moſt honour, the lawyers the moſt money, 
and the phyſicians the moſt learning. I have known, 


in my time, at leaſt five or fix, that, beſides their ge- 


neral learning, were the greateſt wits in the compats 
of my converſation. And whatever can be ſaid of the 
uncertainty of their art, or diſagreement of its pro- 
feſſors. they may, I believe, confidently undertake, 
that when divines arrive at certainty in their {ſchemes 
of divinity, or lawyers in thoſe of law, or politici- 
ns in thoſe of civil government, the phyſicians will 


* 
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do it likewiſe in the methods and practice of phyſic, 


and have the honour of finding out the univerſal me- 
dicine, at leaſt as ſoon as the chymiſts ſhal] the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone. | 

The great defects, in this excellent ſcience, ſeem to 
me chiefly to have proceeded from the profeſſors ap- 
plication (cipeciaſly ſince Galen's time) running ſo 
much upon method, and ſo little upon medicine; and 
in this to have addicted themſelves ſo much to com 
ſition, and neglected too much the uſe of ſimples, as 
well as the inquiries and records of ſpecific reme- 
dies. | 

Upon this occaſion, I have ſometimes wondered 
why a regiſtry has not been kept in the colleges of 
phyſicians of all ſuch as have been invented by any 
profeſſors of every age, found out by ſtudy or by 
chance, learned by inquiry, and approved by their 

ractice and experience. This would ſupply the want 
of {kill and ſtudy: arts would be improved by the 
experience of many ages, and derived by the ſucceſſion 
of anceſtors. As many profeſſions are tied to certain 
races in ſeveral nations, jo this of phyſic has been in 
ſome; by which parents were induced to the cares of 
Improving and augmenting their knowledge, as others 
do their eſtates, becauſe they were to deſcend to 
their poſterity, and not die with themſelves, as 
learning does in vulgar hands. How many methods 


as well as remedies are loſt, for want of this cuſtom, 


in the courſe of ages! and which perhaps were of 
greater effect and of more common benefit than thoſe 
that, ſucceeding in their places, have worn out the 
memory of the former, either by chance or negli- 
gence, or different humours of perſons and times. 
Among the Romans there were four things much in 
uſe, whereof ſome are ſo far cut of practice in ours, 
and other late ages, as to be hardly known any more 
than by their names; theſe were, bathing, fumiga- 
FO e tion, 
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tion, friction, and jactation. The firſt, though not 
wholly diſuſed among us, yet is turned out of the ſer- 
vice of health to that of pleaſure ; but may be of cx- 
cellent effect in both: it not only opens the pores, 
provokes ſweat, and thereby allays heat ; ſupples 
the joints and ſinews; unwearies and refreſhes more 
than any thing, after too great labour and exerciſe, 
but is of great effect in ſome acute pains, as of the 
ſtone and cholic; and diſpoſes to ſleep, when man 
other remedies fail. Nor is it improbavle, that all good 
effects of any natural baths may be imitated by the ar- 
tificial, if compoſed with care and ſkill of able natu- 
raliſts or phyſicians. 

Fumigation, or the uſe of ſcents, is not, that J 
know, at all practiſed in our modern phyſic, nor the 
power and virtue of them conſidered among us; yet 
they may haveas much to.do good, for aught I know, 
as to do harm, and contribute to health as well as to 
diſeaſes; which 1s too much felt by experience in all 
that are infectious, and by the operations of ſome poi- 
ſons that are received only by the ſmell, How revi- 
ving as well as pleaſing ſome ſcents of herbs or flowers 
are, is obvious to all; how great virtues they may 
-have in diſeaſes, eſpecially of the head, is known to 


Few, but may be eaſily conjectured by any thinking 


man. What 1s recorded of Democritus, 1s worth 
remarking upon this ſubject : that being ſpent with 
age, and juſt at the point of death, and his ſiſter be- 
-wailing that he ſhould not live till the feaſt of Ceres, 
which was to be kept three or four days after, he 
called for loaves of new bread to be brought him, 
.and with the ſteam of them under his noſe prolonged 
-his life till the feaſt was paſt, and then died. Whe- 
ther a man may live ſome time, or how long, by the 
ſteam of meat, I cannot tell; but the juſtice was great, 
af not the truth, in that ſtory of a cook, who obſerv- 
ing a man to uſe it often in his ſhop, and aſking 
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money becauſe he confeſſed to ſave his dinner by it. 
was adjudged to be paid by the chinking of his coin, 
I remember, that walking in a long gallery of the In- 
dian houſe at Amſterdam, where vaſt quantities of mace, 
cloves, and nutmegs, were kept in great open cheſts 
ranged all along one ſide of the room, 1 found ſome- 
thing ſo reviving by the perfumed air, that I took 
notice of it to the company with me, which was a 
great deal, and they all were ſenſible of the fame ef- 
tet; which is enough to ſhew the power of ſmells, 
and their operations both upon health and hu- 
mour, 

Friction is of great and excellent uſe, and of ve 
general practice in the eaſtern countries, eſpecially at- 
ter their frequent bathings; it opens the pores, and 
is the beſt way of all forced perſpiration ; is very pro- 
per and effectual in all ſwellings and pains of the 
joints, or others in the fleſh, which are not to be drawn 
to a head and break. It is a ſaying among the Indians, 
that none can be much troubled with the gout who 
have ſlaves encugh to rub them; and is the beſt natu- 
ral account of tome ſtories I have heard of perſons 
who were ſaid to cure ſeveral diteaſes by ſtroking. 

Jactations were uſed for ſome amuſement and allay 
in great and conſtant pains, and to relieve that intran- 
quillity which attends moſt diſeaſes, and makes men 
often impatient of lying ſtill in their beds: beſides, 
they help or occaſion ſleep, as we find by the com- 
mon uſe and experience of rocking froward children 
in cradles or dandling them in their nurſes arms. I 
remember an old Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had 
been accuſtomed to hammocks in Brazil, and uſed 
them frequently all his life after, upon the pains he 
ſuffered by the ſtone or gout, and thought he found 
eaſe, and was allured to ſleep by the conſtant motion 
or ſwinging of thoſe airy beds, which was affiſted by 
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a fervant, if they moved too little by the ſprings 
upon which they hung. ; 
In Egypt of old, and at this time in Barbary, the 
general method of cures in moſt diſeaſes is by burn- 
ing with a hot iron; ſo as the bodies of their ſlaves 
are found often to have many ſcars upon them re 
maining of thoſe operations. But this and other uſes 
and effects of fire I have taken notice enough of in 
an eſſay upon the Indian cure by moxa in the gout. 
The ancient native Iriſh, and the Americans at the 
time of the firſt European diſcoveries and conqueſts 
there, knew nothing of phyſic beyond the virtues of 
herbs and plants. And in this the moſt poliſhed na- 
tion agrees in a great meaſure with thoſe that were 
eſteemed moſt barbarous ; and where the learning and 
voluptuouſneſs are as great as were the native ſimpli- 
city and ignorance of the others. For in China, tho? 
their phyſicians are admirable in the knowledge of the 
pulſe, and by that, in diſcovering the cauſes of all in- 
ward diſcaſes; yet their practice extends little further 
in the cures beyond the methods of diet, and the vir- 
tues of herbs and plants, either inwardly taken or out- 
wardly applied. | 
In the courſe of my life, I have often pleaſed or enter- 
tained myſelf with obſerving the various and fantaſtical 
changes of the diſeaſes generally complained of, and of 
the remedies in common vogue, which were like birds 
of paſſage, very much ſeen or heard of at one ſeaſon, 
and diſappeared at another, and commonly ſucceeded 
by ſome of a very different kind. When I was very 
young, nothing was ſo much feared or talked of as 
rickets among children, and conſumptions among 
young people of both ſexes : after theſe the ſpleen 
came in play, and grew a formal diſeaſe ; then the 
ſcurvy, which was the general complaint, and both 
were thought to appear in many various guiſes. Af- 
ter theſe, and for a time, nothing was ſo much talked 
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of as the ferment of the blood, which paſſed for the 
cauſe of all ſorts of ailments, that neither phyſicians 
nor patients knew well what to make of. And to all 
theſe ſucceeded vapours, which ſerve the ſame turn, 
and furniſh occaſion of complaint among perſons whole 
bodies or minds ail ſomething, but they know not 
what; and among the Chineſes would paſs for miſts of 
the mind or fumes of the brain, rather than indiſpoſi- 
tions of any other parts. Yet theſe employ our phy- 
ſicians perhaps more than other diſcaſes, who are fain 
to humour ſuch patients in their fancies of being ill. 
and to preſcribe ſome remedies, for fear of loſing their 
ractice to others that pretend more {kill in finding 
out the cauſe of diſeaſes, or care in adviſing remedies, 
which neither they nor their patients find any effect ot, 
beſides ſome gains to one, and amuſement to the 
other. This, I ſuppoſe, may have contributed much 
to the mode of going to the waters either cold or hot 
upon ſo many occaſions, or elſe upon none beſides 
that of entertainment, and which commonly may have 
no other effect. And it is well if this be the worſt of 
the frequent uſe of thoſe waters, which, though com- 
monly innocent, yet are ſometimes dangerous, if the 
temper of the perſon or cauſe of the indiſpoſition be 
unhappily miſtaken, eſpecially in peaple of age. 

As diſeaſes have changed vogue, ſo have remedies in 
my time and obſervation. I remember at one time 
the taking of tobacco, at another the drinking of 
Warm beer, proved for univerſal remedies; then ſwal- 
lowing of pebble-ſtones, in imitation of falconers cu- 
ny hawks. One doctor pretended to help all heats 
and fevers by drinking as much cold ſpring water as 
he patient could bear; at another time, ſwallowing 
up a ſpoonful of powder of ſea biſket after meals was 
infallible for all indigeſtion, and ſo preventing diſ- 
eaſes. Then coffec and tea began their ſucceſſive reigns. 
'F he infuſion of powder of ſteel have had their 2 
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and certain drops of ſeveral names and compoſitions ; 
but none that I find have eſtabliſhed their authority, 
either long or generally, by any conſtant and ſenfible 
ſucceſſes of their reign, but have rather paſſed like a 
mode, which every one is apt to follow, and finds the 
moſt convenient or graceful while it laſts; and be- 
gins to diſlike in both thoſe reſpects when it goes out 
of faſhion. 

Thus men are apt to play with their healths and 
their lives, as they do with their cloaths ; which ma 
be the better excuſed, ſince both are ſo tranſitory, 10 
ſubject to be ſpoiled with common uſe, to be torn by 
accidents, f at beſt to be ſo ſoon worn out. Yet 
the uſual practice of phyſic among us runs ſtill the 
ſame courſe, and turns, in a manner, wholly upon 
evacuation, either by bleeding, vomits, or ſome ſorts 
of purgation ; though it be not often agreed amon 
phyſicians in what caſes or what degrees any of their 
are neceſſary ; nor among other men, whether any of 
them are neceſſary or no. Montaigne queſtions whether 
purging ever be ſo, and from many ingenious reaſons : 
the Chineſes never let blood; and, for the other, it is 
very probable that nature knows her own wants and 
times ſo well, and ſo caſily finds her own relief that 
way, as to need little aſſiſtance, and not well to receive 
the common violences that are offered her. I remem- 
ber three in my life and obſervation who were as down- 
right killed with vomits as they could have been with 
daggers; and I can ſay for myſelf, upon an accident 
very near mortal, when I was young, that, ſending 
for the rwo beſt phyſicians of the town, the firſt pre- 
ſcribed me a vomit, and immediately ſent it me: 1 
had the grace or ſenſe to refuſe it till the other came, 
who told me, if I had taken it, I could not have lived 
half an hour. I obſerved a conſult of phyſicians, in a 
fever of one of my near friends, perplexed to the laſt 
degree whether to let him blood or no, and not able 
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to reſolve, till the courſe of the diſeaſe had declared it- 
ſelf, and thereby determined them. Another of my 
friends was ſo often let blood by his firſt phyſician, 
thar a ſecond, who was ſent for, queſtioned whether 
he would recover it: the firſt perſiſted the blood muſt 
be drawn till ſome good appeared; the other affirmed, 
that in ſuch diſeaſes, the whole maſs was corrupted, 
but would purify again when the accident vas paſt, 
like wine after a fermentation, which makes all in the 
veſſel thick and foul for a ſeaſon ; but, when that is 
paſt, grows clear again of itſelf. So much is certain, 
that it depends a great deal upon the temper of the pa- 
tient, the nature of the diſeaſe in its firſt cauſes, upon 
the ſkill and care of the phyſician to decide whether 
any of theſe violences upon nature are neceſſary or no, 
and whether they are like to do good or harm. 

The reſt of our common practice confiſts in various 
compoſitions of innocent ingredients, which feed the 
hopes of the patient, and the apothecary's gains, but 
leave nature to her courſe, who 1s the ſovereign phyſi- 
cian in moſt diſeaſes, and leaves little for others to do, 
further than to watch accidents; where they know no 
ſpecific remedies, to preſcribe diets; and, above 
all to prevent diſorders from the ſtomach, and take 
care that nature be not employed in the kitchen, when 
ſhe ſhould be in the field to reſiſt her enemy; and that 
ſhe ſhould not be weakened in her ſpirits and ſtrength, 
when they are moſt neceſſary to ſupport and relieve her. 
It is true, phyſicians muſt be in danger of loſing their 
credit with the. vulgar, if they ſhould often tell a pa- 
tient he has no need of phyſic, and preſcribe only rules 
of diet or common uſe ; moſt people would think they 
had loſt their fee : but the excellence of a phyſician's 
ſkill and care is diſcovered by reſolving firſt wherher it 
be beſt in the caſe to adminiſter any phyſic or none, 


to truſt to nature or to art; and the next, to give ſuch 
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preſcriptions, as, if they do no good, may be ſure to 
do no harm. i 

In the midſt of ſuch uncertainties of health and of 
phyſic, for my own part I have, in the general courſe 
of my life, and of many acute diſeaſes, as well as ſome 
habitual, truſted to God Almighty, to nature, to tem- 
perance or abſtinence, and the uſe of common reme- 
dies, either vulgarly known, and approved like pro- 
verbs by long obſervation and ey K either of 
my own, or ſuch perſons as have fallen in the way of 
my obſervation or enquiry. 

Among the plants of our ſoil and climate, thoſe I 
eſteem of greateſt virtue and moſt friendly to health, 
are ſage, rue, ſaffron, alehoof, garlic, and elder. Sage 
deſerves not only the juſt reputation it has been always 
in of a very wholeſome herb, in common uſes, and 
generally known, but is admirable in conſumptive 
coughs, of which I have cured ſome very deſperate, 
by a draught every morning of ſpring water, with a 
handful of ſage boiled in it, and continued for a month. 
I do not queſtion that, if it were uſed as tea, it would 
have at leaſt in all kinds as good an effect upon health, 
if not of ſo much entertainment to the taſte, being 
perhaps not ſo agreeable; and I had reaſon to believe 
when I was in Holland that vaſt quantities of ſage were 
carried to the Indies yearly, as well as of tea brought 
over from thoſe countries into ours. 

Rue is of excellentuſe for all illneſſes of the ſtomach 
that proceed from cold or moiſt humours ; a great di- 
geſter and reſtorer of appetite, diſpels wind, helps 
perſpiration, drives out ill humours, and thereby 
comes to be ſo much preſcribed, and ſo commonly 
uſed in peſtilent airs, and upon apprehenſions of any con- 
tagion. The only ill of it lies in the too much or too 
frequent uſe, which may leſſen and impair the natural 
heat of the ſtomach, by the greater heat of an herb 
very hot and dry; and therefore tlie juice made up 
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with ſugar into ſmall pills, and ſwallowed only two of 
three at nights or mornings, and only when there is 
occaſion, is the moſt innocent way of uſing it. 
Saffron 1s, of all others, the ſafeſt and moſt ſimple 
cordial, the greateſt reviver of the heart and chearer 
of the ſpirits, and cannot be of too common uſe in 
diet, any more than in medicine. The ſpirit of ſaf- 
fron is, of all others, the nobleſt and moſt innocent, 
and yet of the greateſt virtue : I have known it reſtore 
a man out of the very agonies of death, when left 
all phyſicians as wholly deſperate. But the uſe of this 
and all ſpirits ought to be employed only in caſes very 
urgent, either of decays or pains; for all ſpirits have 
the ſame effect with that mentioned of rue, which is, 
by frequent uſe to deſtroy, and at laſt to extinguiſh 
the natural heat of the ſtomach as the frequent drink- 
ing wine at meals does in a degree, and with time, 
but that of all ſtrong waters more ſenſibly and more 
dangerouſly. Let a long cuſtom of either cannot be 
ſuddenly broken without danger too, and muſt be 
changed with time, with leſſening the proportions by 
degrees, with ſhorter firſt, and then with longer inter- 
miſſions. 
Alehoof or groundivy is, in my opinion, of the 
moſt excellent and moſt general uſe and virtue of any 
plants we have among us. It 1s allowed to be moſt 
ſovereign for the eyes, admirable in frenzies, either ta- 
ken inwardly or outwardly applied.. Beſides, if there 
be a ſpecific remedy or prevention of the ſtone, I take 
it to be the conſtant uſe of alehoof- ale, whereof I have 
known ſeveral experiences by others, and can, I thank. 
God, alledge my own for about ten years paſt. This 
is the plant with which all our anceſtors made their 
common drink, when the inhabitants of this iſland 
were eſteemed the longeſt livers of any in the known 
world ; and the ſtone is ſaid to have firſt come amongſt 
us after hops were introduced here, and the ſtaleneſs of 
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beer brought into cuſtom by preſerving it long. Ir is 
known enough, how much this plant has been decry- 
ed, how generally ſoever it has been received in theſe 
maritime northern parts; and the chief reaſon which 
believe gave it vogue at firſt was the preſerving 
beer upon long N : but for common health, 
I am apt to think the uſe of heath or broom had been 
of much more advantage, though none yet invented 
of ſo great and general as that of alehoof, which is 
certainly the greateſt cleanſer of any plant known 
among us; and which in old Engliſh ſignified that 
which was neceſſary to the making of ale, the common 
or rather univerſal drink heretofore of our nation. 

Garlic has of all our plants the greateſt ſtrength, 
affords moſt nouriſhment, and ſupphes moſt ſpirits to 
thoſe who eat little fleſh, as the poorer people ſeldom 
do in the hotter, and eſpecially the more eaſtern cli- 
mates: ſo that the labour of the world ſeems to be 
performed by the force and virtue of garlic, leeks, and 
onions, no other food of herbs or plants yielding 
ſtrength enough for much labour. Garlic 1s of great 
virtue in all cholics, a great ſtrengthener of the ſtomach 
upon decays of appetite or indigeſtion, and I believe 
is (if at leaſt there be any ſuch) a ſpecific remedy of 
the gout. I have known great teſtimonies of this 
kind within my acquaintance, and have never uſed it 
mytelf upon this occaſion without an opinion of ſome 
ſucceſs or advantage. Bur I could never long enough 
bear the conſtraint of a diet I found not very agree- 
able myſelf, and at leaſt fancied offenſive to the com- 
pany I converſed with. 

Beſides, this diſcaſe is to me ſo hereditary, and come 
into my veins from ſo many anceſtors, that I have 
reaſon to deſpair of any cure but the laſt, and con- 
tent myſelf to fence againſt it by temperance and pa- 
nence, without hopes of conquering ſuch an invete- 
rate eremy; therefore I leave the uſe of — 0 
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ſuch as are inveigled into the gout by the pleaſure of 
too much drinking, the ill effects whereof are not 
more relieved by any other diet than by this plant, 
which is ſo great a drier and opener, eſpecially by per- 
fpiration. Nor is it leſs uſed in many parts abroad as 
phyſic than as food. In ſeveral provinces of France 
It is uſual to fall into a diet of garlic for a fortnight or 
three weeks, upon the firſt freſh butter of the ſpring ; 
and the common people eſteem it a preſervative againſt 
the diſeaſes of the enſuing year; and a broth of gar- 
lic or onions is ſo generally uſed the next day after a 
debauch as to be called ſoupe a V'yvroigne. This is 
enough to ſhew the uſe as well as virtues of this north- 
ern fpice, which is in mighty requeſt among the In- 
dians themſelves, in the midſt of ſo many others that 

enrich and perfume thoſe noble regions. er 
Elder is of great virtue in all indiſpoſitions ariſing 
from any watery humours; and not only the flowers 
and berries, but even the green bark, are uſed with ef- 
fect, and perhaps equal ſucceſs in their ſeaſons, I 
have been told of {ome great cures of the gout by 
the ſucceeding uſe of all three throughout the year: 
but I have been always too libertine for any great and 
long ſubjections, to make the trials. The ſpirit of elder 
is ſovereign in cholics, and the uſe of it, in general, 
very beneficial in ſcurvies and dropſies; though, in 
the laſt, I efteem broom yet of more virtue, either 
brewed in common drink, or the aſhes taken in white 
wine every morning; which may perhaps pals for a 
tpecific remedy, whereof we may juſtly complain, that 
after ſo long experience of ſo learned a profeſſion as 
phyſic, we yet know ſo very few. 8 
That which has paſſed of latter years, for the moſt 
allowed in this kind, has been the quinquinna, or 
Jeſuits powder, in fevers; but eſpecially agues. I can. 
ſay nothing of it upon we experience of my own, 
nor many within my knowledge, I remember its en- 
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trance upon our ſtage with ſome diſadvantage, and the 


repute of leaving no cures, without danger of worſe 
returns. But the credit of it ſeems now to be eſta- 
bliſhed by common uſe and preſcription, and to be im- 
proved by new and ſingular preparations; whereof I 
have very good and particular reaſons to affirm, that 
they are all amuſements; and, that what virtue there 
is in this remedy, lies in the naked ſimple itſelf, as it 
comes over from the Indies, and in the choice of 
that which 1s leaſt dried, or periſhed by the voy- 
age. 
> The next ſpecific I eſteem to be that little inſect 
called millepedes; the powder whereof, made up 
into little balls with freſh butter, I never knew fail of 
curing any ſore throat: it muſt lie at the root of the 
tongue, and melt down at leiſure upon going to bed. 
I have been aſſured that doctor Mayerne uſed It as 
a certain cure for all cancers in the breaſt; and ſhould 
be very tedious if I ſhould tell here, how much the 
uſe of it has been extolled by ſeveral within my know- 
ledge, upon the admirable effects for the eyes, the 
curvy, and the gout ; but there needs no more to va- 
lue it, than what the ancient phyſicians affirm of it 
in thoſe three words : 


Digerit, Aperit, Abſtergit. 
It digeſts, It opens, It cleanſes. 


For rheums in the eyes and the head, I take a leaf 
of tobacco put into the noſtrils for an hour each morn- 
ing, to be a ſpecific medicine; or betony, if the 
other be too ſtrong or offenſive : the effect of both 
is to draw rheums off the head, through their proper 
and natural channel. And old prince Maurice of 
Naſſau told me, he had by this preſerved his eyes to 
ſo great an age, after the danger of loſing them at 
thirty years old: and I have ever ſince uſed it with the 
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ſame ſucceſs, aſter great reaſons near that age to ap- 
prehend the loſs or decays of mine. 

In times and places of great contagion, the ſtrongeſt 
preſervative yet known 1s a piece of myrrh held in 
the mouth, when or where the danger is moſt ap- 
prehended ; which I have both practiled and taught 
many others with ſucceſs, in ſeveral places where cruel 
plagues have raged: though in ſuch caſes, after all, 
the beſt and ſafeſt is to run away as ſoon as one can. 
Yet, upon this occaſion, I think myrrh may paſs for 
a ſpecific in prevention; and may, for aught I know, 
be of uſe in remedies, as the greateſt enemy of cor- 
ruption, which is known by the uſe of embalmings 
in the caſt. 

For all illneſſes of ſtomach, or indigeſtions, pro- 
ceeding from hot and ſharp humours, to which my 
whole family has been much ſubjcct, as well as ve 
many of my acquaintance ; and for which powder 
of crabs-eyes and claws and burnt ego-ſhells are of- 
ten preſcribed as ſweeteners of any ſharp humours , I 
have never found any thing of much or certain ef- 
fect, beſides the eating of ſtrawberries, common cher- 
ries, white figs, ſoft peaches, or grapes, before every 
meal, during their ſeaſons; and, when thoſe are paſt, 
apples after meals; but all muſt be very ripe: and 
this, by my own and all my friends experience who 
have tried it, I reckon for a ſpecific medicine in this 
illneſs fo frequently complained of; at leaſt, for the 


two firſt, I never knew them fail; and the uſual quan- 


tity is about forty cherries, without ſwallowing either 
ſkin or ſtone. TI obſerve this the rather, becauſe the 
recourſe commonly made in this caſe to ſtrong waters 
Ieſteem very pernicious, and which inevitably deſtroys 
the ſtomach with frequent uſe. The beſt, at leaſt 
moſt innocent, of all diſtilled liquors is milk- water 
made with balm, carduus, mint, and wormwocod, which 
has many good eflects in illneſſes of the ſtomach, and 
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none ill. The beſt and ſafeſt ſtrong water, if any be 
ſo, for common uſe, I efteem to be that made of 
= berries, eſpecially in accidents of ſtone and 
colic. 

Of all cordials, I efteem my lady Kent's powder 
the beſt, the moſt innocent, and the moſt univerſal; 
though the common practice of phylic abounds in no- 


thing more, and the virtue ſeems to be little elſe, be- 


ſides an alluſion of the name to the heart. 
Upon the gout I have writ what I had known or 
practiſed in an eſſay of moxa; and upon the ſpleen, 
what I had obſerved in a chapter upon the diſpoſitions 
of the people in the Netherlands; I ſhall only add for 
the heip of my fellow- ſufferers in the firſt, that beſides 
what is contained in that former eſſay, and ſince thoſe 
pains have grown more diffuſed, and leſs fixed in one 
paint, ſo as to be burned with moxa, which never failed 
of giving me preſcnt eaſe, I have found the moſt 
benefit from three methods. The firſt is that of mo- 
ving the joint where the pain begins, as long as I am 
able in my bed; which 1 have often done, and counted 
five or ſix hundred times or more, till I found firſt 
a great heat, and then perſpiration in the part; the 
heat ſpends or diſperſes the humour within and the 
perſpiration drives it out; and I have eſcaped many 


threats of ill fits by theſe motions : if they go on, the 


only poultice or plaiſter I have dealt with is wool 
trom the belly of a fat ſheep, which has often given 
me eaſe in a very little time. It the pains grow ſharp, 
and the {wellings ſo diffuſcd, as not to be burned with 
moxa, the beſt remedy, F have found, is from a piece 
of ſcarlet dipped in ſcalding brandy laid upon the at- 
flicted part, and the heat often renewed by dropping 

it upon the ſcarlet as hot as can be endured; and 
from this I have often found the lame ſucceſs as from 


moxa, and w ithout breaking the {kin,or leaving any ſore. 
U 2 To 
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To what J have ſaid in another place of the ſpleen, 
I ſhall only add here, that whatever the ſpleen is, 
whether a diſeaſe of the part fo called, or of people 
that ail ſomething, but they know not what, 1t 15 cer- 
tainly a very ill ingredient into any other diſeaſe, and 
very often dangerous. For, as hope is the ſovereign 
balſam of life, and the beſt cordial in all diſtempers 
both of body or mind; ſo fear, and regret, and me- 
lancholy apprehenſions, which are the uſual effects of 
the ſpleen, with the diſtractions, diſquiets, or at leaſt 
intranquillity, they occaſion, are the worſt accidents 
that can attend any diſeaſes, and make them often 
mortal, which would otherwiſe paſs, and have had 
but a common courſe. I have known the moſt bufy 
miniſters of ſtate, moſt fortunate courtiers, moſt vigo- 
rous youths, moſt beautiful virgins, in the ſtrength or 
flower of their age, ſink under common diſtempers by 
the force of ſuch weights, and the cruel damps and 
diſturbances thereby given their ſpirits and their blood. 
It is no matter what is made the occaſion, if well im- 
proved by ſpleen and melancholy apprehenſions: a diſ- 
appointed hope, a blot of honour, a ſtrain of conſci- 
ence, an unfortunate love, an aching jealouſy, a repi- 
ning grief, will ſerve the turn, and all alike. 

I remember an ingenious phyſician, who told me, 
in the fanatic times, he found moſt of his patients ſo 
diſturbed by troubles of conſcience, that he was for- 
ced to play the divine with them before he could begin 
the phyſician ; whoſe greateſt {kill perhaps often lies 
in the infuſing of hopes, and inducing ſome compo- 
ſure and tranquillity of mind, before they enter upon 
the other operations of their art: and this ought to 
be the firſt endeavour of the patient too, without 
which all other medicines may lole their virtue. 5 

The two great bleſſings of life are, in my opinion, 
health and good humour ; and none contribute more to 
one another; without health, all will allow life to be 

oy but 
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but a burden; and the ſeveral conditions of fortune 
to be all weariſome, dull, or diſagreeable, without 
good humour: nor does any ſeem to contribute towards 
the true happineſs of life, but as it ſerves to increaſe 
that treaſure, or to preſerve it. Whatever other dit- 
ferences are commonly apprehended in the ſeveral con- 
ditions of fortune, none perhaps will be found ſo true 
or ſo great, as what is made by thoſe two circumſtan- 
ces, ſo little regarded in the common courſe or purſuits 
of mortal men. 

Whether long life be a bleſſing or no, God Al- 
mighty only can determine, who alone knows what, 
length it is like to run, and how 1t1s like to be attended. 
Socrates uſed to ſay, that it was pleaſant to grow old 
with good health and a good friend; and he might 
have reaſon. A man may be content to live while he 
is no trouble to himſelf or his friends; but after that, 
it is hard if he be not content to die. I knew and 
eſteemed a perſon abroad, who uſed to ſay, a man muſt 
be a mean wretch that defired to live after threeſcore 

cars old. But fo much, I doubt, is certain, that in 
life. as in wine, he that will drink it good, mult not 
draw 1t to dregs. 

Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, 
that whereas younger men are uſually in pain, when 
they are not in pleaſure, old men find a ſort of plea- 
ſure, whenever they are out of pain. And as young 
men often loſe or impair their preſent enjoyment, by 
raving after what is to come, by vain hopes, or fruit- 
Jeſs fears; ſo old men relieve the wants of their age, 
by pleaſing reflexions upon what is paſt, Therefore 
men, in the health and vigour of their age, ſhould 
endeavour to fill their lives with reading, with travel, 
with the beſt converſation, and the worthieſt actions, 
either in their public or private ſtations, that they 
may have ſomething agreeable left to feed on, when 
they are old, by pleaſing remembrances. 
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But as tney are only the clean beaits which chew the 
cud, when they have fed enough; fo they muſt be 
clean and virtuous men that can reflect, with pleaſure, 
upon the paſt accidents or courles of their lives. Be- 
ſides, men who grow old with good ſenſe, or good 
fortunes and good nature, cannot want the pleaſure 
or pleaſing others, by aſſilting with their gifts, their 

redit, and their advice, ſuch as deſerve it; as well as 
1 care of children, kindneſs to friends, and bounty 
to ſervants. 

But there cannot indeed live a more unhappy crea- 
ture than an ill-natured old man, who 1s neither capa- 
ble of receiving pleaſures, nor ſenſible of doing them 


to Others; and, in ſuch a condition, it is time to lcave 
them. 


TH us have I os 1, in this 5 effay, whatever has Kallen 


| wn AY which I conceived might i of : any 8 

lic ole to be known or conſidered ; the plainneſs 
wherewith it is written eaſily ſhews, there could be no 
other intention : and it may at leaſt paſs like a Derby- 
{hire caar m, which is uſed among ſick cattle, with 
theſe words; if it does thee no good, it will do thee 
no harm. 

IO ſum 1 up: all, the firſt principle of health and long 
eis Ecrived from the ſtrength of our race or our 
th, W hich gave occaſion to that ſaying, Gaudeant 

bene nati; let them rejoice that are happily born. Ac- 
cidents are not in our power to govern; fo that the 
beſt cares or proviſions for life and health, that are 
ett us, conſiſt in the diſcreet and temperate govern- 
ment of diet and exerciſe; in both which all exceſs is 
to be avoided, elpecially 1 in the common ule of wine; 

whereof the j:rts glaſs may pats for health, the ſecond 


tor good humour, the third for our friends but the 
fourth is tor our enemies. 
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For temperance in other kinds, or in general, I have 
given its character and virtues in the eflay of moxa, 
ſo as to need no more upon that ſubject here. 

When, in default or deſpite of all theſe cares, or by 
effect of ill airs and ſeaſons, acute or ſtrong diſeaſes 
may ariſe, recourſe mult be had to the beſt phyſicians 
that are in reach, whoſe ſucceſs will depend upon 
thought and care, as much as {kill. In all diſeaſes of 
body or mind, it 1s happy to have an able phyſician 
for a friend, or diſcreet friend for a phyſician ; which 
is ſo great a bleſſing, that the wile man will have it 
to proceed only from God, where he ſays, „A faith- 
ful friend is the medicine of life, and he that fears the 
Lord ſhall find him,” 


O F 


HEROIC VIRTUE, 


MONG all the endowments of nature, 
A or improvements of art, wherein men have 
. excelled and diſtinguiſned themſelves moſt 
in the world, there are two only that have had the 
honour of being called divine, and of giving that 
eſteem or appellation to ſuch as poſſeſſed them in 
very eminent degręes; which are heroic virtue, and 
poetry : for prophecy cannot be eſteemed any ex- 
cellency of nature or of art, but where-ever it is 
true, is an immediate gift of God, and beſtowed 
according to his pleaſure, and upon ſubjects of the 
meaneſt capacity, upon women or children, or even 
things inanimate, as the ſtones placed in the high- 
prieſt s breaſt- plate, which were a ſacred oracle among 
the Jews. | 

I will leave poetry to an eſſay by itſelf, and dedi- 
cate this only to that antiquated ſhrine of heroic 
virtue, which, however forgotten, or unknown in 
latter ages, mult yet be allowed to have produced 
in the world the advantages moſt valued among 
men, and which moſt diſtinguiſh their underſtand- 
ings and their lives from the reſt of their fellow- 
Creatures, 

Though it be eaſier to deſcribe heroic virtue by the 
effects and examples, than by cauſes or definitions, yet 
it may be ſaid to arife from ſome great and native ex- 
cellency of temper or genius tranſcending the common 


race 
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race of mankind in wiſdom, goodneſs, and forti- 
tude. Theſe ingredients advantaged by birth, impro- 
ved by education, and aſliſted by fortune, ſeem to 
make that noble compoſition, which gives ſuch a 
luſtre to thoſe who have poſſeſſed it, as made them 
appear to common eyes ſometliing more than mortals, 
and to have been born of ſome mixture between di- 
vine and human race; to have been honoured and 
obeyed in their lives, and after their deaths bewailed 
and adored. 

The greatneſs of their wiſdom appeared in the ex- 
cellency of their inventions; and theſe, by the good- 
neſs of their nature, were turned and exerciſed upon 
ſuch ſubjects as were of general good to man- 
kind in the common uſes of life, or to their own 
countries in the inſtitutions of ſuch laws, orders, or 
governments, as were of molt caſe, ſafety, and advan- 
tage to civil ſociety. Their valour was employed in 
defending their own countries from the violence of 
ill men al home, or enemies abroad; in reducing their 
barbarous neighbours to the lame forms and orders 
of civil lives and inſtitutions; or in relieving others 
from the cruelties and oppreſſions of tyranny and 
violence. 

Theſe are all comprehended in three verſes of Virgil 


deſcribing the bleſſed feats in Elyſium, and thoſe that 
enjoyed them: 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 
Here ſuch, as for their country wounds receiv'd, 
Or who by arts invented life improv'd, 
Or by deſerving made themſclves remember'd. 


And, indeed, the character of heroic virtue ſeems to 
be, in ſhort, the deſerving well of mankind. Where 
this is chief | in deſign, and great in ſucceſs, the pre- 
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tence to a hero lies very fair, and can never be allowed 
without it. 

I have ſaid, that this excellency of genius muſt be 
native, becaulc it can never grow to any great height, 
if it be only acquired or affected; but it muſt be en- 
nobled by birth to give it more luſtre, eſteem, and 
authority; it mult be cultivated by education and in- 
jtruction, to improve its growth, and direct its end 
and application; and it mult be aſſiſted by fortune, 
to preſerve it to maturity; becaule the nobleſt ſpirit 
or genius in the world, if it falls, though never ſo 
bravely, in its firſt enterpriſes, cannot deſerve enough 
of mankind to pretend to ſo great a reward, as the 
elteem of heroic virtue. And yet perhaps many a 
perſon has died in the firſt battle or adventure he at- 
chicved, and lies buried in ſilence and oblivion, who, 
had he out-lived as many dangers as Alexander did, 
might have ſhined as bright in honour and fame. Now 
ſince ſo many ſtars go to the making up of this con- 
ſtellation, it is no wonder it has ſo ſeldom appeared in 
the world; nor that when it does, it is received and 
followed with ſo much gazing, and ſo much venera- 
tion. 


Among the ſimpler ages or generations of men, in 
ſeveral countries, thoſe who were the firſt inventors 
of arts generally received and applauded as moſt ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful to human life, were honoured alive, 
and, after death, worſhipped as Gods. And ſo were 
thoſe, who had been the firſt authors of any good and 
well inſtituted civil government in any country, by 
which the native inhabitants were reduced from lavage 
and brutiſn lives to the ſafety and convenience of ſo- 
cieties, the enjoyment of property, the obſervance of 
orders, and the obedience of laws ; which were fol- 
lowed by ſecurity, plenty, civility, riches, induſtry, 
and all kinds of arts. The evident advantages and 
common benefits of theſe forts of inſtitutions made 
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people generally inclined at home to obey ſuch gover- 
aors, the neighbour nations to eſteem them, and there- 
by willingly enter into their protection, or eaſily yield 
to the force of their arms and proweſs. Thus con- 
queſts began to be made in the world, and upon the 
{ame deſigns of reducing barbarous nations unto civil 
and well regulated con{titutions and governments, and 
of ſubduing thoſe by force to obey them, who refuſed 
to accept willingly the advantages of lite or condition 
that were thereby offered them. Such perſons of old, 
who, excelling in thoſe virtues, were attended by theſe 
fortunes, and made great and famous conqueſts, and 
left them under good conſtitutions of laws and go- 
vernments, or who inftituted excellent and laſting or- 
ders and frames of any political ſtate, in what compaſs 
ſoever of country, or under what name ſoever of civil 
government, were obeyed as princes or lawgtvers in 
their own times, and were called, in atter-ages, by 
the name of heroes. | 

From theſe ſources, I believe, may be deduced all 
or molt of the theology or 1dolatry of all the ancient 
pagan countries within the compats of the four great 
empires, fo much renowned in ſtory, and perhaps of 
ſome others, as great in their conſtitutions, and as ex- 
tended in their conqueits, though not ſo much ccle- 
brated or ob{erved by learned men. 

From all I can gather upon the ſurveys of ancient 
ſtory, I am apt to conclude, that Saturn was a king of 
Crete, and expelled that kingdom by his ſon. That 
Jupiter, having driven out his father from Crete, con- 
quered Greece, or at leaſt the Peloponneſus, and having 
among, thoſe inhabitants introduced the ule of agri- 
culture, of property and civility, and eſtabliſhed a 


Juſt and regular kingdom, was by them adored as 
chief of their gods. 


Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni. 
That 
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That his brother, ſiſters, ſons, and daughters were 
worſhipped likewiſe, for the inventions of things chief- 
ly uſcful, neceſſary, or agreeable to human lite. So 
Neptune, for the art or 11:provement of navigation; 
Vulcan, for that of forging braſs and iron; Minerva, 
of ſpinning; Apollo, of muſic and poetry; Mercury, 
of manual arts and merchandiſe; Bacchus, for the 
invention of wine; and Ceres, of corn. 

I do not find any traces left by which a probable 
conjecture may be made of the age wherein this race 
of Saturn flouriſhed in the world, nor, conſequently, 
what length of time they were adored; for as to 
Bacchus and Hercules, it is generally agreed, that there 
were more than one or two of thoſe names in very 
different times, and perhaps countries, as Greece and 
Egypt; and that the laſt, who was ſon of Alcmena, 
and one of the Argonauts, was very modern in re- 
ſpect of the other more ancient, who was contempo- 
rary with the race of Jupiter. But the ſtory of that 
Bacchus and Hercules, who are {aid to have conquered 
India, is grown too obſcure by the dark ſhades of fo 
great antiquity, or diſguiſed by the maſk of fables and 
fiction of poets. 

The ſame divine honours were rendered by the E- 
gyptians to Oſyris; in whoſe temple was inſcribed on 
a pillar, that he had gone through all countries, and 
every where taught men all that he found neceſſary 
for the common good of mankind; by the Aſſyrians 
to Belus, the founder of that kingdom, and great in- 
ventor or improver of aſtronomy among the Chal- 
deans; by the original Latins or Hetruſcans, to Ja- 
nus, who introduced agriculture into Italy; and theſ 
three were worſhipped as gods by thoſe ancient and 
learned nations. 1 | 

Ninus and Seſoſtris were renowned for their mighty 
conquelt, and efteemed the two great heroes of Afiyria 
and of Egypt; the firſt having extended his victories. 
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to the river Indus, and the other thoſe of the Egyp- 
tians over Aſia, as far as Pontus. The time of Ninus 
is controverted among hiſtorians, being by ſome pla- 
ced thirteen, by others eight hundred years before Sar- 
danapalus ; but that of Seſoſtris is, in my opinion, 

much harder to be affirmed : for I do not ſee how 
their opinion can be allowed, who make him to be 
Seſack, that took Jeruſalem in the time of Rehoboam, 
ſince no more is ſaid in ſcripture of the progreſs of 
that expedition; nor is the time of it mentioned in 
the Grecian ſtory, though ſome records are there found 
of all that paſſed after the Trojan war, and with di- 
ſtinction enough. But the molt ancient among them 
ſpeak of the reign of Seſoſtris, and his mighty con- 
queſts, as very ancient then, and agree the kingdom 
of Colchis to have deſcended from a colony there eſta- 
bliſned by this famous king, as a monument how far 
northward his victorics had extended. Now this 
kingdom flourifhec in the time of the Argonauts, and 
excelled in thoſe arts of magic and enchantments, 
which they were thought to have brought with them 
out of Egypt; ſo as 1 think the ſtory of this king 
muſt be reckoned as almoſt covered with the ruins of 
time. 

The two next heroes that enter the ſcene, are the 
Theban Hercules and Theteus, both renowned among 
the Greeks for freeing their country from fierce wild 
beaſts, or from fiercer and wilder men that infeſted them; 
trom robbers and ſpoilers, or from cruel and lawleſs 
tyrants. Theſeus was beſides honoured as founder of 
the more civil ſtate or kingdom of Athens, which cit 
firſt began to flouriſh and grow great by his inſtitu- 
tions, though his father had been king of the ſcattered 
villages or inhabitants of Attica. 

In the ſame age flouriſned Minos king of Crete, re- 
puted to be ſon of Jupiter, who by the force and 
number of his fleets became lord of the Egean 
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Hands and molt of the coaſts of Greece, and was re- 
nowned as a hero for the juſtneſs of his laws, and 
the greatneſs of his reign. 

For the heroes in the time of the Trojan wars, fo 
much celebrated in thoſe two charming poems, which 
from them were called heroical, though it is eaſy to 
take their characters from thoſe admirable pictures 
drawn of them by Homer and Virgil, yet it is hard to 
find them in the relations of any authentic ſtory. That 
which may be obſerved is, that all the conduct and 
courage of Hector were employed in the defence of 
his country and his father againſt a foreign invaſion : 
the valour of Achilles was exerciſed in the common 
cauſe, wherein his whole nation was engaged upon the 
fatal revenge of the rape of Helen, though he had 
been aſſured by certain propheſies, that he ſhould die 
before the walls of Troy: and Atneas, having em- 
ployed his utmolt proweſs in defence of his country, 
faved his father and the Trojan gods, gathered up the 
remainders of his ruined country, failed to Italy, and 
there founded a kingdom, which gave riſe to the 
greateſt empire of the world. 

About two hundred and fifty years after theſe, Ly- 
curgus inſtituted the Spartan ſtate upon laws and or- 
ders ſo different from thoſe uſual in thoſe times and 
countries, that more than human authority ſeemed 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh them; and the Pythian prieſteis 
told him, ſhe did not know whether ſhe ſhould call 
him a god or a man. And indeed no civil or politic 
conſtitutions have been more celebrated than his by 
the beſt authors of ancient ſtory and times. 

The next heroes we meet with upon record, were 
Romulus and Numa, of which the firſt founded the 
Roman city and tate, and the other poliſhed the civil 
and religious orders of both in ſuch a degree, that the 
original inſtitutions of theſe two lawgivers continued 
as long as that glorious ſtate. 
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The next hero that came upon the ſtage was Cy- 

rus, who freed his country from their ſcrvitude to the 
Medes, erected the Perſian empire upon the ruins of 
the Aſſyrian, adorned it with excellent conſtitutions 
and laws, and extended it weſtward, by the conqueſt 
of all the Leſſer Aſia and Lydia, to the very coaſts of 
the ZEgean ſea. Whether the picture of Cyrus, drawn 
by Xenophon, be after the life, or only imaginary, we 
may find in it the trueſt character that can be given of 
heroic virtue: and it is certain his memory was always 
celebrated among the Perſians, though not proſecuted 
by divine honours, becauſe that nation adored one Su- 
preme God, without any repreſentation or idol; and 
in the next place the ſun, to hom alone they offered 
ſacrifices. 

Alexander was the next renowned in ſtory, having 
founded the Grecian monarchy by the entire conqueſt 
of the Perſian, and extended it by the addition of 
Greece and Macedon. But he attained not the eſteem 
or appellation of an hero, though he affected and 
courted it by his mother's ſtories of his birth, and by 
the flatteries of the prieſt and oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon. His pretence was juſtly excluded by his intem- 
perance in wine, in anger, and in luſt, and more yet 
by his cruelties and his pride: for true honour has 
ſomething in it ſo humorous, as to follow commonly 
thoſe Who avoid and neglect it, rather than thoſe who 
ſeek and purſue it. Be ſides, he inſtituted no orders 
or frame of government in the kingdoms either of 
Macedon or Perſia, but rather corrupted and diſorder- 
ed thoſe he found; and ſeems to have owed the ſuc- 
ceſſes of his enterprizes to the counſels and conduct of 
his father's old officers, after whoſe diſgrace and fall 
immediately ſucceeded that of his fortune and his life. 
Yet he muſt be allowed to have much contributed to 
his own glory and fame by a great native genius and 
unlimited bounty, and by the greateſt boldneſs of en- 
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terprize, ſcorn of danger, and ſcarleſſneſs of death; 
that could be in any mortal man. He was a prodigy 
of valour and of fortune; but whether his virtues or 
his faults were greateſt, 1s hard to be decided, 

Cæſar, who is commonly eſteemed to have been 
founder of the Roman empire, ſecms to have poſſeſſed 
very eminently all the qualities, both native and ac- 
quired, that enter into the compolition of an hero, 
but failed of the attribute of honour, becauſe he over- 
threw the laws of his own country and orders of his 
ſtate, and raiſed his greatneſs by the conqueſt of his 
fellow-citizens, more than of their enemies; and after 
he came to the empire lived not to perfect the frame 
of ſuch a government, or atchieve ſuch conqueſts as 
he ſeems to have had in deſign, 

Theſe four great monarchies, with the ſmaller king- 
doms, principalities, and ſtates that were ſwallowed 
up by their conqueſts and extent, make the ſubject of 
what is called ancient ſtory, and are ſo excellently re- 
lated by the many Greek and Latin authors {till ex- 
tant and in common vogue, ſo commented, enlarged, 
reduced into order of time and place, by many more 
of the modern writers, that they are known to all 
men who profeſs to ſtudy or entertain themſelves with 
reading. The orders and inſtitutions of theſe ſeveral 
governments, their progreſs and duration, their ſuc- 
ceſſes or decays, their events and revolutions, make 
the common themes of ſchools and colleges, the ſtu- 
dy of learned, and the converſation of idle men, the 
arguments of hiſtories, poems, and romances. From 
the actions and fortunes of thoſe princes and lawgivers 
are drawn the common examples of virtue and ho- 
nour, the reproaches of vice, which are illuſtrated by 
the felicities or misfortunes that attend them. From 
the events and revolutions of theſe governments are 
drawn the uſual inſtructions of princes and ſtateſmen, 
and the diſcourſes and reflections of the greateſt w_ 
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and writers upon the politics. From the orders and 
inſtitutions, the laws and cuſtoms of theſe empires 
and ſtates, the ſages of law and of juſtice, in all 
countries, endeavour to deduce the ver y common laws 
of nature and of nations, as well as the particular ci- 
vil or municipal of kingdoms and provinces. From 
theſe they draw their arguments and precedents in 
all diſputes concerning t the pretended excellencies or 
defaults of the ſeveral torts of governments that are 
extolled or decried, accuſed or defended ; concerning 
the rights of war and peace, of invaſion and defence 
between ſovereign princes, as well as of authority 
and obedience, ot prerogative and liberty, in civil con- 
tentions. 

Yet the ſtage of all theſe empires, and revolutions 
of all theſe heroic actions, and theſe famous conſtitu- 
tions (how great or how wile ſocver any of them are 
eſteemed) is but a limited compals of earth, that leaves 
out many vaſt regions of the world, the which, though 
accounted barbarous, and little taken notice of in ſtory, 
or by any celebrated authors, yet have a right to come 
in for their voice, in agreeing upon the laws of nature 
and nations (for aught I know) as well as the reſt that 
have arrogated it wholly to themſelves; and beſides, 
in my opinion, there are ſome of them, that, upon 
enquiry, will be found to have equalled or exceeded 
all the others in the wiſdom of their conſtitutions, 
the extent of their conqueſts, and the duration of their 
empires or ſtates. 

The famous ſcene of the four great monarchies was 
that midland part of the world, which was bounded 
on the eaſt by the river Indus, and on the welt by the 
Atlantic ocean; on the north by the river Oxus, the 
Caſpian and the Euxine ſeas, and the Danube; on the 
ſouth by the mountain Atlas, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
from thence to the mouth of Indus, by the ſouthern 
ocean. 
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It is true, that Semiramis and Alexander are ſaid to- 
have conquered India ; but the firit ſeems only to have 
ſubdued ſome parts of it that lie upon the borders 
of that river; and Alexander's atchievements there 
ſeem rather like a journey than a conqueſt; and though 
he pierced through the country, from Indus to Ganges, 
yet he left even undiſcovered the greateſt parts of 
that mighty region, which by the ancients was report- 
ed to contain an hundred and eighteen great and po- 
pulous nations, and which, for aught I know, were 
never conquered but by the Tartars. 

I reckon neither Scythia nor Arabia for parts of 
that ancient ſcene of action and ſtory; for, though 
Cyrus and Darius entered the firſt, yet they ſoon left it, 
one with loſs of his honour, and the other of his life. 
And for Arabia, I neither find it was ever conquered, 
or indeed well diicovered or ſurveyed; nor much more 
know, than by the commerce of their ſpices and 
perfumes; I mean that part of it which is called 
Arabia Felix, and is environed on three ſides by the 
ſea; for the northern ſkirts, that join to Syria, have en- 
tered i into the conquelts or commerce of the four great 
empires; but that which ſeems to have ſecured the 
other is the ſtony and ſandy defarts, through which 
no armies can pals for want cf water. 

Now, if we conſider the map of the world, as it lies 
at preſent before us, ſince the diſcoveries made by the 

navigations of theſe three laſt centuries, we ſhall ea- 
ſily find what vaſt regions there are which have been 
left out of that ancient ſcene on all ſides: and though 
paſſing for barbarous, they have not been eſteemed 
worth the pens of any good authors, and are known 
only by common and poor relations of traders, ſea- 
men, or travellers; yet, by all I have read, I am in- 
clined to believe that ſome of theſe cut. lying parts of 
the world, however unknown by the ancients, and over- 


looked by the modern learned, may yet have afforded 
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as much matter of action and ſpeculation, as the other 
ſcene ſo much celebrated in (tory ; I mean not only 
in their vaſt extent, and variety of ſoils and chimatces, 
with their natural productions, but even in the excel- 
lent conſtitutions of laws and cuſtoms, the wiſe and 
laſting foundations of ſtates and empires, and the 
mighty flights of conqueſis that have rifen from ſuch 
orders and inſtitutions. 

Now, becaule the ſirſt ſcene is ſuch a beaton road, 
and this ſo little known or traced, I am content to 
take a ſhort ſurvey of our four great ichemes of go- 
vernment or empire that have iprung and grown to 
mighty heights, lived very long, and flouriſhed much 
in theſe remote (and, as we will have it, more ignoble) 
regions of the world; whereof one is at the tarthelt 
degree of our eaſtern longitude, being the kingdom of 
China. The next is at the Are heſt weſtern, which 13 
that of Peru. The third is the outmoſt of our north- 
ern latitude, which is Scythia or Tartary. And the 
fourth is Arabia, which lies very far upon the ſouthern. 

For that vaſt continent of Africa that extends be- 
tween mount Atlas and the fouthern ocean, though 
it be found to ſwarm in people, to abound in gold, to 
contain many great kingdoms, and inlinite ſmaller 
principalities, to be pierced by thoſe two famous ri- 
vers of the Nile and the Niger, to produce a race of 
men that ſeem hardly of the ſame ſpecies with the rel. 
of mankind ; yet I cannot find any traces of that he- 
roic virtue that may entitle them to any ſhare in this 
eſſay. For whatever remains in ſtory of A tlas, or his 
kingdom of old, is fo obſcured with age or tables, 
that it may go along with thole of the Atlantic iflands; ; 
though I know not whether theſe themicives were by 
Solon or Plato intended for fables or no, or for relations 
they had met with among the Egyptian prieſts, and 

waich perhaps were by them otherwiſe clicemed. 
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. II. 


II E great and ancient kingdom of China is 

bounded to the caſt and ſouth by the ocean, to 
the north by a ſtone wall of twelve hundred miles 
long, raiſed againſt the invaſion of the Tartars ; and 
to the weſt by vaſt and unpaſſable mountains or deſarts, 
which the labour or curioſity of no mortal man hes been 
ever yet known to have pierced through, or given any 
account cf, When Alexander would have paſſed the 
river Ganges, he was told by the Indians that nothing 
beyond it was inhabited, and that all was either im- 
paſlable marſhes, lying between great rivers, or landy 
deſarts, or licep mountains, full only of wild .beaſts, 
but wholly deiiutute of mankind. So as Ganges was 
eſteemed by ancients the bound of the eaſtern world, 
ſince the uſe of the compaſs, and extent of navigation, 
it is found that there are ſeveral populous kingdoms he 
between Ganges and the deſarts or mountains that di- 
vide chem from China; as Pegu, Siam, Cirote, and 


others lie in this ſpace, coaſting along the borders of 


great rivers northwards, which are ſaid to run about 
tac length of Indus and Ganges, and all cf them to 
riſe from one mighty lake in the mountains of Tar- 
tary, But from none of theſe kingdoms is known 
any other way of paſſage or commerce into China 
than by lea. 

From Indoſtan, or the Mogul's country, there is 
none other uſual; and ſuch as travel from thence b 
land are forced to go many degrees northward before 
they turn to the ealt, to pals many ſavage kingdoms 
or countries of the Tartars, to travel through vatt 
ſandy deſarts, and other prodigious high and ſtec 
mountains, where no carriage or beaſt is able to paſs, 
but only men on foot; and over one mountain par- 
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ticularly, eſteemed the higheſt in the world, where the 
air is ſo thin, that men cannot travel over it without 
danger of their lives; and never in ſummer without 
being poiſoned by the ſcent of certain herbs that grow 
upon it, which is mortal when they are in flower. 
After eight or nine months journey from the Mogul's 
court, ſeveral perſons have travelled this way, till 
they came to the wall that defends or divides China 
from Tartary, and ſo to the imperial city of Peking, 
ſituate in the northern parts of this mighty region, 
which the Chineſes call a world by itſelf, and eſteem 
themſelves the only reaſonable and civilizec! | People. 
having no neighbours on three ſides, and to che north 
only the 1 artars, whom they eſteem but 1 r 1 ort 
of wild or brutiſh men; and therefore they fen 
common proverb, that the Chineſes only ſee with two 
eyes, and all other men but with one. 

By this ſituation, and by a cuſtom or law very an- 
cient among them, of ſuffering no ſtranger to come 
into their country, or, if they do, not permitting him 
to go out, or return any more to his own, this vaſt 
continent continued very long, and wholly unknown 
to the reſt of the world; and. foraſmuch as I can 
find, was firſt diſcovered to us by Paulus Venetus, vio 
about four hundred years ago made a voyage from 
Venice through Armenia, Perſia, and fe veral parts of 
Tartary, to that which he names the kinzdom of Ca- 
taya, and to the famous city of Cambalu a5 he calls 
them) and, after ſeventeen years reſidence of his fa- 
ther and himſelf in that court of the great cham, 
returned to Venice and left the world a large account 
of this voyage. 

Since his time, and within two or three hundred 
years, ſeveral miſſionary triers and Jeſuirs have, up. 
on devotion or command of their ſuperiors, pierced 
with infinite pains and dangers through theſe vaſt and 
ſavage regions, ſome from the Mogul's country, ſome 
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through Armenia and Perſia, and arrived at Peking; 
Wizich I make no queſtion (by comparing all their ſe- 
veral accounts and relations) is the ſame famous city 
that ĩs called Cambalu by Paulus Venetus, ſeated in the 

northern provinces of China, which is by him called 
Cataya. The reaſon of this difference in names was, 
that when Paulus Venctus was there, the cham of Eaſt 
Lartaty, called Cataya, had poſſeſſed bimſelf by con- 
queſt of leveral northern ere of China, as well 
as that of Peking, where he made his reſidence, and 
which was like the reſt of his empire called Cataya, 
and the chief city Canibalu, by a Tartar name. After 
ſore time all theſe provinces were again recovered by 
the Chineſes from the Tartars, and returned to their 
old Chineſe appellations; and the king of China, who 
then expelled the Tartars, fixed the ſear of his empire 
at Peking (which had been form .crly at Nanking and at 
Quinſay) that the force of his armies, lying therea- 
bouts, might be rea ady to defend that frontier againſt 
the furious invaſions of the Tertars, w hereof they had 
ſeveral times felt the rage and danger. 

After this recovery, China continued in peace, and 
Proſperous under their own emp zerors, till about the 

car 1616, when the Tartars again invaded them, and 
after a long and bloody war of above thirty years, in 
the end made themſelves abſolute mailers of the Whole 
kingdom, and fo it has ever ſince continued. 

This region, commonly known by the name of 
China, extends about eighteen hundred miles, or thir- 
ty degrees of nc rchern and ſouthern latitude. It is 
not eltecnied ſo much of longitude z but this is more 
uncertain, the journey through the whole country 
from eaſt to weſt having not, That I find, been ever 
performed by any European : and the accounts taken 
only from report of the natives. Nor is it eaſily 
agreed where the habitable parts of China deter- 
mine weſtward, ſince ſome authors ſay, they end in 

mountains 
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mountains ſtored only with wild beaſts and wild men, 
that have neither laws nor language, nor other com- 
merce with the Chineſes, than by deſcents ſometimes 
made upon them for rapines or for rapes: and other 
authors ſay, there are {uch inacceſlible mountains even 
in the midſt of China, ſo as the firſt accounts may 
have left out great countries beyond theſe mountains, 
which they took for the utmolt border of this king- 
dom. 

Whatever length it has, which by none is eſteemed 
leſs than twelve or thirteen hundred miles, it mult be 
allowed to be the greateſt, richeſt, and moſt populous 
kingdom now known in the world; and will perhaps 
be found to owe its riches, force, civility, and ichcity, 
to the admirable conſtitution of its government, more 
than any other. 

This empire conſiſts of fifteen ſeveral kingdoms, 
which at leaſt have been ſo of old, though now go- 
verned as provinces by their ſe veral viceroys, W cho 
yet live in greatneſs, ſplendor, and riches, equal to 
the great and ſovereign kings. In the whole kingdom 
are one hundred and forty-five capital cities, of 
mighty extent and magnificent building, and one thou- 
ſand three hundred and twenty-one leſler cities, but all 
walled round; the number of villages is infini te, and 
no country in the known world to full of in! Habit. ants, 
nor ſo improved by agriculture, by infinite growth of 
numerous commoditics, by canals of incredible length, 
conjunctions of rivers, convenience of ways for the 
tranſportation of all forts of goods and commoditt 
from one province to another, lo as no country 5 10 
great trade, though till very lately they never had any 
but among themicIves; and what there is now foreign 
among them is not driven by the Chineſes going out of 
cheir country to manage it, but only by the pe miſtion 
of the Portugueſes and Dutch to come and trade in 
ſome ſkirts of their ſouthern provinces. 
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For teſtimonies of their greatneſs, I ſhall only add 
what 15 agreed of their tamous wall, and of their city 
Peking. The ſtone-wall, which divides the northern 
parts of China from Tartary, is reckoned by ſome 
twelve, by others nine hundred miles long, running 
over rocks and hills, through marſhes and deſarts, 
and making way tor rivers by mighty arches. It is 
forty-five foot high, and twenty foot thick at the bot- 
tom, divided at certain ſpaces by great towers, It 
was built above two thouſand years ago, but with ſuch 
admirable architecture, that, where ſome gaps have 
not been broken down by the Tartars upon their 1r- 
ruptions, the reſt is ſtill as entire as when it was fiſt 
built. The king that raiſed this wall appointed a 
million of ſoldiers, who were liſted and paid, for the 
defence of it againſt the Tartars, and took their 
turns by certain numbers at certain times, for the 
guard of this frontier. 

The imperial city of Peking is nothing ſo large as 
ſeveral other cities of China (whereof Nanking is 
eſtecmed the greateſt) but is a regular four- ſquare; the 
wall of each fide is fix miles in length; in each of 
theſe ſides are three gates, and on each fide of each 
gate are great palaces or forts for the guards belong- 
ing to them, which are a thouſand men to each gate. 
The ſtreets run quite croſs, with a thorough view and 
paſſage from each gate to that which is over againſt it 
in the oppoſite ſide; and theſe ſtreets are ranged full 
of ſtately houſes. 

The palace of the emperor is three miles in com- 
paſs, conſiſting of three courts, one within the 
other, whereof the laſt (where the emperor lodges) is 
four hundred paces ſquare; the other two are filled 
with his domeſtics, officers, and guards to the number 
of ſixceen thouſand perſons. Without theſe courts 
are large and delicious gardens, many artificial rocks 
and hills, ftreams of rivers drawn into ſeveral canals 
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faced with ſquare ſtone, and the whole atchieved with 
ſuch admirable invention, coſt, and workmanſhip, 
that nothing ancient or modern ſeems to come near it; 
and all ſerved with ſuch magnificence, order, and 
ſplendor, that the audience of a foreign ambaſſador, 
at Peking, ſeems a ſight as great and noble as one of 
the triumphs at Rome, | 
As other nations are uſually diſtinguiſhed into Noble 
and Plebeian, fo that of China may be diſtinguiſhed 
into Learned and Illiterate. The laſt makes up the 
body and maſs of the people who are governed, the firſt 
comprehends all the magiſtrates that govern, and thoſe 


who may in time or courſe lucceed them in the magi- 


ſtracy ; for no other than the learned are ever employ- 

ed in the government, nor any in the greateſt charges, 

that are not of thoſe ranks or degrees of learning that 

make them termed ſages, or philoſophers, or doctors - 
among them. 

But to comprehend what this government of China 
is, and what the perſons employed in it, there will be 
e neceſſity of knowing what their learning 1s, and 
how 1t makes them fit for government, very contrary 
to what ours in Europe 1s obſerved to do, and the rea- 
ſon of ſuch different effects from the ſame cauſe. 

The two great heroes of the Chineſe nation were Fo- 
hu and Contuchu, whoſe memories have always conti- 
nued among them ſacred and adored. Fohu lived 
about four thouſand years ago, and was the firſt foun- 
der of their kingdom; the progreſs whereof has ever 
ſince continued upon their records ſo clear, that the 
are ſteemed by the miſſionary jeſuits unqueſtionable 
and infallible. For, after the death of every king, 
the ſucceſſor appoints certain perſons to write the me- 
morable actions of his predeceſſor's reign, and of 
theſe an epitome 1s afterwards drawn and entered into 
their regiſters. Fohu firſt reduced them from the 
common original lives of mankind, introduced agri- 

culture, 
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culture, wedlock, diſtinction of ſexes by different ha- 
bits, laws, and orders of government : he invented 
characters, and left ſeveral ſhort tables or writings of 
aſtronomy or obſervations of the heavens, of mora- 
lity, of phyſic, and political government. The cha- 
racters he uſed ſeem to have been partly ſtrait lines 
of different lengths, and diſtinguiſhed by different 
points, and partly hieroglyphics; and theſe in time 
were followed by characters, of which each expreſſed 
one word. 

In theſe ſeveral ways were for many centuries 
compoled many books among the Chineſes, in many 
ſorts of learning, eſpecially natural and moral phi- 
loſophy, aſtronomy, aſtrology, phyſic, and agricul- 
ture. 

Something above two thouſand years ago lived Con- 
fuchu, the molt learned, wiſe, and virtuous of all the 
Chineſes; and for whom both the king and magiſtrates 
in his own age, and all of them in the ages ſince, ſeem 


to have had the greateſt deference that has any where 


been rendered to any mortal man. He writ many 
tracts, and in them digeſted all the learning of the 
ancients, even from the firſt writing or tables of Fohu, 
at leaſt all that he thought neceſſary or uſeful to man- 
kind in their perſonal, civil, or political capacities; 
which were then received and ſince proſecuted with ſo 
great eſteem and veneration, that none has queſtioned 
whatever he writ, but adraitted it, as the trueſt and 
beſt rules of opinion and life; ſo that it is enough in 
all argument that Confuchu has ſaid it. 

Some time after lived a king, who, to raiſe a new 
period of time from his own name and reign, endea- 
voured to aboliſh the memory of all that had paſſed 
before him, and cauſed all books to be burnt, except 
thoſe of phyſic and agriculture. Out of this ruin to 
learning eſcaped, either by chance, or ſome private in- 
duſtry, the epitomes or regiſters of the ſeveral * 
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ſions of their kings ſince Fohu, and the works of Con- 
fuchu, or at leaſt a part of them, which have lately 
in France been printed in the Latin tongue, with a 
learned preface, by ſome of the miſſionary jeſuits, un- 
der the title of the Works of Confucius. 

After the death of this tyrannous and ambitious 
king, theſe writings came abroad, and, being the 
only remainders of the ancient Chinele learning, were 
received with general applauſe, or rather veneration : 
four learned men, having long addicted themſelves to 
the ſtudy of theſe books, writ four ſeveral tracts or 
comments upon them; and one of the ſucceeding 
kings made a law, that no other learning ſhould be 
taught, ſtudied, or exerciſed, but what was extracted 
out of theſe five books; and ſo learning has ever ſince 
continued in China, wholly confined to the writings of 
thoſe five men, or rather to thoſe of their prince of 
philoſophers, the great and renowned Confucius. 

The ſum of his writings ſeem to be a body or di- 
geſtion of ethics, that is, of all moral virtues, either 
perſonal, ceconomical, civil, or political, and framed 
tor the inſtitution and conduct of men's lives, their 
families, and their governments, but chiefly of the 
laſt: the bent of his thoughts and reaſonings running 
up and down this ſcale, that no people can be happy 
but under good governments, and no governments 
happy but over good men; and that for the felicity 
of mankind, all men in a nation, from the prince ro 
the meaneſt peaſant, ſhould endeavour to be good, and 
wiſe, and virtuous, as far as his own thoughts, the 
precepts of others, or the laws of his country can in- 
{truEt him. 

The chief principle he ſcems to lay down for a 
foundation, and builds upon, is, that every man ought 
to ſtudy and endeavour the improving and perfecting 
of his own natural reaſon to the greateſt height he 1s 
capable, ſo as he may never (or as ſeldom as can be) 
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err and ſwerve from the law of nature in the courſe 
and conduct of his life: that this, being not to be 
done without much thought, enquiry, and diligence, 
makes ſtudy and philoſophy neceilary ; which reaches 
men what 1s good and what 1s bad, either-in its own 
nature or for theirs; and conſe quently What is to be 
done, and what is to be avoided, by every man in his 
leveral {tation or capacity. Thar in this perfection 
of natural reaſon conſiſts the perfection of body and 
mind, and the utmoſt or ſupreme happineſs of man- 
kind; that the means and rules to attain this per- 
fection are chiefly not to will or deſire any thing but 
what is conſonant tò his natural reaſon, nor any thing 
that is not agreeable to the good and happineſs of 
other men, as well as our own. To this end is pre- 
ſcribed the conſtant courſe and practice of the ſeveral 
virtues, known and agreed ſo generally in the world; 
among which, courteiy or civility and gratitude are 
cardinal with them. In ſhort, the whole ſcope of all 
Confucius has writ ſeems aimedonly at teaching men to 
live well, and to govern well; how parents, maſters, 
and magiſtrates ſhould rule, and how children, ſer- 
vants, and ſubjects ſhould obey. 

All this, with the many particular rules and inſtruc- 
tions, for either perſonal, ceconomical, or political 
wiſdom and virtue, is diſcourſed by him with great 
compaſs of knowledge, excellence of ſenſe, reach of 
wit, and illuſtrated with elegance of ſtyle, and aptneſs 
of ſimilitudes and examples, as may be eaſily conce1- 
ved by any that can allow for the lameneſs and ſhort- 
neſs of tranſlations out of language and manners of 
writing infinitely differing from ours. So as the man 
appears to have been of a very extraordinary genius, 
of mighty learning, admirable virtue, excellent na- 
ture, a true patriot © of his country, and lover of man- 


kind. 
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This is the learning of the Chineſes, and all other 
forts are either diſuſed or 12noble among them; all 
that which we call ſcholaſtic or polemic, is unknown 
or unpractiſed, and ſerves, I fear, among us, for lit- 
tle more than to raiſe doubts and diſputes, heats and 
feuds, animoſities and factions in all controverſies of 
religion or government. Even aſtrology and phyſic, 
and chemiſtry, are but ignoble ſtudies, though there 
are many among them that excel in all theſe; and the 
aſtrologers are much in vogue among the vulgar, as 
well as their predictions; the chemiſts apply them- 
ſelves chiefly to the ſearch of the univerſal medicine 
for health and length of life, pretending to make men 
immortal, if they can find it out: the phyſicians excel 
in the knowledge of the pulſe, and of all imple me- 
dicines, and go little further; but in the firſt are fo 
(kilful, as they pretend not only to tell by it how ma- 


ny hours or days a ſick man can laſt, but how many 


years a man in perfect ſeeming health may live, in caſe 
of no accident or violence; and by ſimples they pre- 
tend to relieve all diſcaſes that nature will allow to be 
cured. They never let blood, but ſay, if the pot 
boils too faſt, there 1s no need of lading out any of the 
water, but only of taking away the fire from under 
it; and ſo they allay all heats of the blood by avſti- 
nence, diet, and cooling herbs. 

But all this learning is ignoble and mechanical 
among them, and the Confucian only eſſential and in- 
corporate to their government; into which none en- 
ters without having firſt paſſed through the ſeveral - 
degrees. To attain it, is firſt neceſſary the knowledge 
of their letters or characters; ; and to this mult be ap- 
plied at leaſt ten or twelve years ſtudy and diligence, 
and twenty for great perfection in it: for by all I can 
gather out of ſo many authors as have written of China, 
they have no letters at all, but only ſo many characters 
expreſſing 10 many words; ; theſe are ſaid by ſome ” 
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be ſixty, by others eighty, and by others ſixſcore thou- 
ſand ; and upon the whole, their writings ſeem to me 
to be like that of ſhort-hand among us, in caſe there 
were a different character invented for every word in 
our language. Their writing is neither from the left- 
hand to the right like the European, nor from right to 
left like the Aliatic languages, but from top to bottom 
of the paper in one ſtraight line, and then beginning 
again at the top till the ſide be full. 

"The learning of China therefore conſiſts firlt in the 
knowledge of their language, and next in the learn- 
ing, ſtudy, and practice of the writings of Confucius 
and his four great diſciples; and as every man grows 
more perfect in both theſe, ſo he is more eſteemed and 
advanced; nor is it enough to have read Confucius, 
unleſs it be diſcovered by retaining the principal parts 
of him in their memories, and the practice of him in 
their lives. 

The learned among them are promoted by three 
degrees; the firſt may reſemble that of ſophiſters in 
our colleges after two or three years ſtanding; and 
this degree 1s conferred by public examiners appointed 
for that purpole, who go through the chief cities of 
each province once a year, and, upon ſcrutiny, admit 
ſuch of the candidates as they approve to this degree, 
regiſter their names, and give them a badge belong- 
ing to this firſt form of the learned. 

The ſecond degree is promoted with more form, 
and performed once in three years, in a.great college 
built for that purpoſe in the chief city of each king 
dom, by ſeveral examiners appointed by the king, 
and ſtrict enquiries and queſtions both of language 
and learning, and much critic upon the ſeveral wri- 
tings, produced by the ſeveral pretenders, and ſub- 
mitted to the examiners. This degree may reſemble 
that of maſters of arts in our colleges, and is confer- 
red with a new badge belonging to it. 
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The third degree may be compared to that of doc- 
tors among us in any of our ſciences, and is never 
conferred bur in the imperial city of Peking, with 
great forms and ſolemnities, after much examining, 
and deliberation of the perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe; and ct this degree there are never to be above 
three hundred at a time in the whole empire, beſides 
ſuch as are actually in the magiltracy or government, 
who are all choſen out of the perſons that have com- 
menced or attained this degree of learning, Upon the 
taking each degree they repair to a temple of Con- 
fucius, which is erected in each city, and adjoins to 
the colleges, and there they pertorm the worſhip and 
ceremonies appointed in honour of his memory, as 
the great prince or hero of the learned. 

Of theſe perſons all their councils and all their ma- 
giſtracies are compoſed ; out of theſe are choſen all 
their chief officers and mandarines, both civil and 
military. Wich theſe the emperors and viceroys of 
provinces and generals of armies adviſe upon all 
great occaſions; "and their learning and virtue make 
them eſteemed more able for the execution and diſ- 
charge of all public employments than the longeſt 
practice and experience in other countries; and, 
when they come into armies, they are found braver 
and more generous in expoling their lives upon all 
great occaſions, than the boldeſt ſoldiers of their 
troops. 

Now for the government, it is abſolute monarchy, 
there being no other laws in China, but the king's or- 
ders and commands; and it is likewiſe hereditary, 
ſtill deſcending to the next of blood. 

But all orders and commands of the king proceed 
through his councils, and are made upon the recom- 
mendation or petition of the council proper and ap- 
pointed for that affair; ſo that all matters are debated, 
determined, and concluded by the ſeveral councils ; 


and 
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and then, upon their advices or requeſt made to the 
king, they are ratified and ſigned by him, and fo paſs 
into laws. 

All great offices of ſlate are likewiſe conferred by 
the king, upon the ſame recommendations or peti- 
tions of his ſeveral councils; ſo that none are prefer- 
red by the humour of the prince himſelf, nor by fa- 
vour of any miniſter, by flattery or corruption, but 
by force or appearance of merit, of learning, and of 
virtue; which, obſerved by che ſeveral councils, 
gain their recommendations or petitions to the king. 

The chief officers are either thoſe of ſtate, reſiding 
conitantly at court, and by whom the whole empire 
is governed, or the provincial officers, viceroys, and 
magiſtrates or mandarines: for the firſt, there are, 
i. the imperial city at Peking, fix ſeveral councils or, 
as ſome authors affirm, one great council, that divides 
itfelf into ſix ſmaller, but diſtinct branches. Some 
difference is alſo made by writers, concerning the na- 
ture or the buſineſs of theſe councils; but that which 
ſeems molt generally agreed 1s, that the firlt of theſe 
ſix is a council of ſtate, by whom all officers through 
the whole kingdom are choſen according to their learn- 
ing and merit. The ſecond is the council of treaſury, 
which has inſpection into the whole revenue, and the 
receipts and payments that are made in or out of it. 
The third takes care of the temples, offerings, feaſts, 
and ceremonies belonging to them; as likewiſe of 
learning, and the ſchools or colleges deſigned for it. 
The fourth is the council of war, which diſpoſes of all 
military offices and honours, and all matters of war 
and peace, that is, by the king's command, iſſued u 
on their repreſentation. The fifth takes care of all the 
royal or publick buildings, and of their fleets. And 
the ſixth is a council or court of juſtice or judicature 


in all cauſes both civil and criminal, 
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Each of theſe councils has a preſident, and two aſ- 
ſiſtants or chief ſecretaries, whereof one fits at his 
right, and the other on his left- hand, who digeſt 
and regiſter the debates and orders of the council. 
And, beſides theſe, there are in each council ten 
counſellors. 

By theſe councils the whole empire of China is go- 
verned through all the ſeveral kingdoms that compoſe 
it; and they have in each province particular officers, 
intendants, and notaries; from whom they receive 
conſtant accounts, and to whom they ſend conſtant in- 
ſtructions concerning all paſſages or affairs of moment 
in any of the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom. 

There are, beſides theſe ſix, ſeveral ſmaller councils; 
as one for the affairs of the king's women, for his 


houſhold, and his domeſtic chancery or juſtice. But 


above all is the council of the Colaos, or chief mini- 
ſters, who are ſeldom above five or ſix in number, bur 
perſons of the moſt conſummate prudence and experi- 
ence, who after having paſſed, with great applauſe, 
through the other councils or governments of pro- 
vinces, are at laſt advanced to this ſupreme dignity, 
and ſerve as a privy council, or rather a junto, fitting 
with the emperor himſelf ; which 1s allowed to none 
of the others. To theſe are preſented all the reſults 
or requeſts of the other councils ; and being, by 
their advice, approved, they are by the emperor 
ſigned and ratified, and ſo diſpatched. 

Theſe are always attended by ſome of the chiefeſt 
and moſt renowned philoſophers or ſages of the king- 
dom, who attend the emperor, and ſerve him in re- 
ceiving all petitions, and give their opinions upon them 
to the emperor or the Colaos ; as alſo upon any mat- 
ters of great moment and difficulty, when thxy are con- 
ſulted: and theſe are choſen out of two aſſemblies 
reſiding at Peking, and conſiſting of ſixty men each z 
but all choice perſons, whoſe witdom and virtue are 
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generally known and applauded. They are employed 


in all matters of learning, and giving neceſſary orders 
therein; keeping all the public writings, and ordering 
and digeſting them ; regiſtering all laws and orders 
of ſtate; and out of theſe are appointed, by each 
ſucceeding king, ſome perſons to relate and regiſter 
the times and actions of his predeceſſor. They are at 
their leiſure much given to poetry; in which they 
compile the praiſes of virtuous men and actions, ſatires 
againſt vice, inſcriptions for monuments and triumphal 
arches, and ſuch like compoſitions, And laſtly, out 
of theſe (as they grow in eſteem and fame of wiſ- 
dom and virtue) are choſen and advanced by degrees 
the officers of ſtate, and counſellors in the ſeveral 
councils z; and none ever arrives to be a colao, that 
has not been one of theſe two aſſemblies. 

Each particular kingdom of the empire has the 
ſame councils, or ſome very like them, for the go- 
vernment of that particular province; but there 1s 
beſides in each a ſuperintendent, ſent more imme- 
diately from court, to inſpect the courſe of aftairs; a 
cenſor of juſtice and manners, without whole approval 
no capital ſentences are to be executed; and a third 
officer employed by the empreſs, in the nature of an 
almoner, whoſe bulineſs is only that of charity, and 
relief of the poor and diſtreſſed, and ſetting free pri- 
Joners upon ſmall debts or offences; there is, beſides, 
in cach province, a particular council to take care of 
Icarning, and to appoint rules and examiners for the 
ſeveral degrees thereof. 

It were endleſs to enumerate all the excellent orders 
of this ſtate, which ſcem contrived by a reach of ſenſe 
and witdom beyond what we meet with in any other 
government of the world; but, by ſome few, the reſt 
may be judged. 

Each prince of the royal blood has a revenue of. 
ſigned him, and a city where he is bound to reſide, 
aid 
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and never to ſtir out of it without the emperor's 
leave. All degrees of people are diſtinguiſned by 
their habit, and the feveral officers by ſeveral badges 
upon them : and the colour worn by the emperor, 
which is yellow, is never uſed by any other perſon 
whatſoever. Every houle has a board over the door, 
wherein 1s written the number, ſex, and quality of the 
perſons living in it; and to a certain number of houſes 
one is appointed to inſpect the reſt, and take care that 
this be exactly done. None 1s admitted to bear office 
in any province where he was born, unleſs it be mili— 
tary ; which is grounded upon the belief, that in 
matters of juſtice men will be partial to their friends, 
but in thoſe of war men will fight beſt for their own 
country. None ever continues in any office above 
three years, unleſs upon a new election; and none, 
put out for miſcarriage in his office, is again admitted 
to any employment. The two great hinges of all go- 
veraments, reward and puniſhment, are no where 
turned with greater care, nor exerciſed with more 
bounty and ſeverity. Their juſtice is rigorous upon all 
offences againſt the law, but none more exemplary than 
upon corruption in judges. Beſides this, inquiſition is 
made 1nto their ignorance and weaknels, and even into 
careleſneſs and raſhneſs in their ſentences; and, as the 
firſt is puniſhed with death, ſo theſe are with diſmiſſion 
and diſgrace. The rewards of honour (beſides thoſe 
of advancement) are conferred by patents from the 
emperor, expreſſing merits and granting privil” gs, 
by pillars of marble with elegant and honorary inſcrip- 
tions; and to merit extraordinary towards the prince 
and country, even by erecting temples, offering in- 
cenſe, and appointing prieſts for the ſervice of them. 
Agriculture 1s encouraged by ſo many ſpecial privi- 
leges from the crown, and the common Jaws or cuſ- 
toms of the country, that whatever wars happen, the 
tillers of the ground are untouched, as if they were 
I-32 lacred, 
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ſacred, like prieſts in other places; ſo as no country 
in the world was ever known to be ſo cultivated as 
the whole kingdom of China. Honour and reſpect is 
no where paid to nobility and riches ſo much, as it 1s 
here to virtue and learning, which are equally re- 
garded, both by the prince and the people : and the 
advancement to office of perſons, only for excelling in 
thoſe qualities, prevents the cankers of envy and faction 
that corrupt and deſtroy ſo many other governments. 
Every one ſeeking preferment here, only by merit, 
attributes to it that of other men. Though the king 
be the molt abſolute in the world, ſince : 8 are no 
other laws in China but what he makes, yet, all mat- 
ters being firſt digeſted and repreſented by his councils, 
the humours and paſſions of the prince enter not into 
the forms or conduct of the government; but his 
perſonal favours to men or women are diſtributed in 
the preferments of his houthold, or out of the vaſt re- 
venue that is particularly applied to it, for ſupport of 
the greateſt expence and magnificence that appears in 
any palace of the world. So that it may truly be ſaid, 
that no king is better ſerved and obeyed, more ho- 
noured or rather adored; and no people are better go- 
verned, nor with greater cale and felicity. 

Upon theie foundations and inſtitutions, by ſuch 
methods and orders, the kingdom of China ſeems to 
be framed and policed with the utmoſt force and 


reach of human wiſdom, reaſon, and contrivance ; 


and in practice to excel the very ſpeculations of other 
men, and all thoſe imaginary ichemes of the Euro- 
pean wits, the inſtitutions of Xenophon, the republic 
of Plato, the Utopia's, or Oceana's of our modern wri- 
ters. And this will perhaps be allowed by any that con- 
ſiders the vaſtneis, the opulence, the populouſneſs of 
this region, with the cale and facility wherewith it is 
governed, and the length of time this government has 
run. The laſt is three times longer than that of the 
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Aſſyrian monarchy, which was thirteen hundred years» 
and che longelt period of any government we meet 
with in ſtory. The numbers of people and of their 
forces, the treaſures and revenues of the crown, as 
well as wealth and plenty of the ſubjects, the magni- 
ficence of their public buildings and works, would be 
incredible, if they were not confirmed by the concur- 
ing teſtimonies of Paulus Venerus, Martinius Ker- 
cherus, with ſeveral other relations, in Italian, Portu- 
ueſe, and Dutch; either by miſſionary friars, or per- 
* employed thither upon trade, or embaſſies upon 
that occaſion: yet the whole government is repre- 
ſented as a thing managed with as much facility, or- 
der, and quiet, as a common family; though ſome wri— 
ters affirm the number of people in China, before the 
laſt Tartar wars, to have been above two hundred mil- 
lions. Indeed the canals cut through the country, or 
made by conjunctions of rivers, are ſo infinite, and of 
ſuch lengths, and ſo perpetually filled with boats and 
veſſels of all kinds, that one writer believes there are 
near as many people in theſe, and the ſhips wherewith 
their havens are filled, who live upon the water, as 

thoſe upon the land. 
It is true, that as phyſicians ſay, the higheſt degree 


of health in a body ſubjects it to the greateſt danger 


and violence of ſome diſeaſe; ſo the perfections of 
this government or conſtitution has had the ſame ef- 
fect, joined with the accident of their ſituation, upon 
ſuch a neighbour as the Tartars. For theſe, by the 
hardneſs and poverty of their country and their lives, 
are the boldeſt and the fierceſt people in the world, and 
the moſt enterprizing. On the other ſide, the excel- 
lence of the Chineſe wit and government renders them, 
by great eaſe, plenty, and luxury, in time effeminate, 
and thereby expoſes them to frequent attempts and 
invaſions of their ſavage neighbours. Three ſeveral 
times upon their records, the Tartars have conquered 
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great parts of the kingdom of China, and, after lon 
eſtabliſhments there, have been expelled: till (as we 
{aid before) about the year 1650, they atchicved the 
complete and intire conqueſt of the whole empire, at- 
ter a bloody wer of above thirty years. But the force 
of this conſtitution and government appears in no cir- 
cumſtance or light ſo great as in this, that it has waded 
ſafe through o great tempeſts and inundations, as ſix 
changes of race among their kings by civil wars, and 
four conqueſts by foreign and barbarous forces. For, 
under the preſent J artar kings, the government con- 
tinues ſtill the ſame, and in the hands of the Chineſe 
learned; and all the change that appears to have 
been made by ſuch a ſtorm or revolution, has been 
only, that a Tartar race ſits in the throne inſtead of a 
Chineſe; and the cities and ſtrong places are garri- 
ſoncd by Tartar ſoldiers, who fall, by degrees, into 
the manners, cuſtoms, ad language of the Chineſes. 
So great a reſpect, or rather veneration, is paid to this 
wiſe and admirable conſtitution, even by its enemies 
and invaders, that both civil uſurpers and foreign 
conquerors vie with emulation, who ſhall make 
orcateit court, and give moſt ſupport to it, finding 
no other means to ſecure their own ſafety and eaſe, by 
the obedience of the people, than the eſtabliſhment 
and preſervation of their ancient conſtitutions and go- 
vernment. 
The great idea which may be conceived of the Chi- 


neſe wiſdom and knowledge, as well as their wit, in- 


genuity. and civility, by all we either read or ſee of 
them, is apt to be leſſened by their groſs and ſottiſn 
idolatry; but this itſelf is only among the vulgar or 
illitcrate, who worſhip, after their manner, whatever 
idols belong to each city, or village, or family; and 


the temples, and prieſts belonging to them, are in 


uſual requeſt among te common people and the wo- 


men. But the Icarncd adore the ſpirit of the world, 
which 
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which they hold to be eternal; and this without tem- 
ples, idols, or prieſts. And the emperor only is al- 
lowed to ſacrifice at certain times, by himſelf or his 
officers, at two temples in the two imperial cities of 
Peking and Nanking; one dedicated to heaven, and 
the other to the earth. 

This I mention, to ſhew how the furtheſt eaſt and 
welt may be found to agree in notions of divinity, as 
well as in excellence of civil or politic conſtitutions, 


by paſſing at one leap from theſe of China to thole 
of Peru. 


S.4 UF; I 


II is known enough, that, about the year 1484, 

Alonzo Sanchez, maſter of a Spaniſh veſſel, that 
uſually traded from thoſe coaſts to the Canaries and 
Maderas, was in his paſſage between theſe iſlands 
ſurprized with a furious ſtorm at eaſt, ſo violent, that 
he was forced to let his ſhip drive before it without 
any ſail; and fo black, that within twenty-eight days 
he could not take the height of the ſun. That he was 
at length caſt upon a ſhore, but whether iſland or con- 
tinent he could not tell, but full of ſavage people. 
That after infinite toils, dangers, and miſeries of hun- 
ger and ſickneſs, he made at length one of the Ter- 
cera iſlands, with only five men left of ſeventeen he 
carried out; and, meeting there with the famous 
Columbo, made him ſuch relations, and ſo pertinent 
accounts of his voyage, as gave occaſion for the diſ- 
covery of America, or the Welt-Indies, by this man 
ſo renowned in our modern ſtory. 

Whatever predictions have been ſince found out, or 
applied towards the diſcovery of this new world, or 
ſtories told of a certain prince in Wales having runthe 
lame fortune, or of the ancient Carthaginians; I do 
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not find, by all that I have read upon this ſubje&, 


any reaſon to believe, that any mortals, from Europe 
or Africa, had ever traced thoſe unknown paths of that 
weſtern ocean, or left the leaſt footſteps of having diſ- 
covered thoſe countries, before Alonzo Sanchez and his 
crew. Upon the arrival of the Spaniards there with 
Columbus, they found nature as naked as the inhabi- 
tants; in molt parts no thought of buſineſs, further 
than the moſt natural pleaſures or neceſſities of life; 
nations divided by natural bounds of rivers, rocks, 
or mountains, or difference of language ; quarrels 
among them, only for hunger or luſt; the command 
in wars given to the ſtrongeſt or the braveſt; and in 
peace taken up or exerciicd by the boldeſt among 
them; and their lives commonly ſpent in che moſt in- 
nocent entertainments of hunting, fiſhing, feaiting, or 
in tne moſt carelels leiſure. . , 
There were among them many principalities, that 
ſeemed to have grown up from the original of pater- 
nal dominion, and ſome communities with orders and 
laws; but the two great dominions were thoſe of 
Mexico and Peru, which had arrived to ſuch extent of 
territory, power, and riches, that amazed thoſe who 
had been enough acquainted with the greatneſs and 
ſplendor of the European kingdoms. And I never 
met with any ſtory ſo entertaining, as the relations of 
the ſeveral learned Spaniſh jeſuits and others, concern- 
ing theſe countries and people in their native innocence 
and ſimplicity. Mexico was fo vaſt an empire, that it 
was well repreſented by the common anſwer of the 
Indians, all along that coaſt, to the Spaniards, when 
they came to any part, and aſked the people whether 
they were under Montezuma, Quien noes eſclavo de 


Montezuma? Or, Who is not a ſlave of Montezuma? 


as if they thouglit the whole world were ſo, They 
might truly call it ſlave, for no dominion was ever ſo 
abſolute, ſo tyrannous, and ſo cruel as his. Among 
ps other 
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other tributes impoſed on the people, one was of men 
to be ſacrificed every year to an ugly deformed idol 
in the great temple of Mexico. Such numbers as the 
king pleaſed of poor victims were laid upon ſuch ex- 
tents of cities or villages, or number of inhabitants, 
and there choſen by lot, to ſatisfy ſuch bloody and 
inhuman taxes. Theſe were often influenced by the 
prieſts, who, when they ſaw a man grow negligent, 
either in reſpect to themſelves, or devotion to their 
idols, would ſend to tell the king, that the gods were 
hungry, and thereupon the common tribute was raiſed; 
ſo as, that year the Spaniards landed and invaded 
Mexico, there had been above thirty thoufand men 
ſacrificed to this cruel ſuperſtition. And. this was 
ſaid to have given great occaſion for the ealy conqueſts 
of the Spaniards, by the ealy revolts and ſubmiſſions 
of the natives, to any new dominions. 
The ſame was obſerved to happen in Peru by the 
general hatred and averſion of the people in that em- 
pire to Atahualpa, who, being a baſtard of the Ynca's 
family, had firſt by practices and ſubtlety, and after- 
wards by cruelty and violence, raiſed himſelf to the 
throne of Peru, and cut off with mercileſs cruelry all 
the maiculine race of the true royal blood that were 
at man's eſtate, or near it, after that line had laſted 
pure and facred, and reigned with unſpeak able felicity 
both to themſelves and their ſubjects for above eight 
hundred years. | 
This kingdom is ſaid to have extended near ſeven 
hundred leagues in length, from north to ſouth, and 
about an hundred and twenty in breadth: it 15 bounded 
on the welt by the Pacific ocean; on the eaſt by 
mountains impaſſable for men or beaſts, and, as ſome 
write, even birds themſelves; the height being ſuch, 
as makes their tops always covered with ſnow, even 
In that warm region. On the north it is bounded with 
a great river, and on the ſouth with another, which 
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ſeparates 1t from the province of Chili, that reaches to 
the Magellan ſtraits. 

The Kingdom of Peru deduced its original from 
their great heroes, Mango Copac, and his wife and 
ſiſter Coya Mama, who are ſaid to have firſt appeared 


in that country, near a mighty lake, which is ſtill ſa- 


cred with them upon this occaſion. 

Before this time, the people of theſe countries are 
reported to have lived like the beaſts among them, 
without any traces of orders, laws, or religion, with- 
out other food than trom the trees or the herbs, or 
what game they could catch, without further provi- 
ſion than for preſent hunger, without any clothing or 
houſes ; but dwelt in rocks, or caves, or trees, to be 
ſecure from wild beaſts, or in tops of hills, if they 
were in fear of fierce netghbours. When Mango Co- 
pac and his ſiſter came firit into theſe naked lands, as 
they were perſons of excellent ſhape and beauty, ſo 
they were adorned with ſuch cloaths as continued af- 
terwards the uſual.habit of the Ynca's, by which name 
they called themſelves. They told the people who 


came firft about them, that they were the ſon and 


daughter of the ſun, and that their father, taking pity 
of the miſerable condition of mankind, had ſent them 
down to reclaim them from thoſe beſtial lives, and to 
inſtruct them how to live happily and ſafely, by obſerv- 
ing ſuch laws, cuſtoms, and orders, as their father 
the ſun had commanded theſe his children to teach 
them. The great rule they firſt taught was, that 
every man ſhould live according to reaion, and conſe- 
quently neither ſay nor do any thing to others, that 
they were not willing others ſhould ſay or do to them; 
becauſe it was againit all common reaſon to make one 
law for ourſelves, and another for other people: and 
this was the great principle of all their morality. In 
the next place, that they ſhould worſhip the fun, who 


took care of the whole world, gave life toall creatures, 
and 
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and made the plants grow, and the herbs fit for food 


to maintain them; and was ſo careful and ſo good as 
to ſpare no pains of his own, but to go round the 
world every day to inſpe& and provide for all that 
was upon it, and had ſent theſe his two children down 
on purpoſe, for the good and happineſs of mankind, 
and to rule them with the ſame care and goodneſs that 
he did the world. After this, they taught them the 
arts moſt neceſſary for life, as Mango Copac, to ſow 
mayz (or the common Indian grain) at certain ſeaſons, 
to preſerve it againſt others ; to build houſes againſt 
inclemencies of air and danger of wild beaſts ; to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by wedlock into ſeveral families; 
to clothe themſelves, ſo as to cover at leaſt the ſhame 
of nakedneſs; to tame and nouriſh ſuch creatures as 
might be of common uſe and ſuſtenance. Coya Mama 
taught the women to ſpin and weave both cotton, 
and certain coarſe wools of ſome beaſt among them. 
With theſe inſtructions and inventions they were ſo 
much believed in all they ſaid, and adored for what 
they did and taught of common utility, that they were 
followed by great numbers of people, obſerved and 
obeyed like tons of the ſun, ſent down from heaven to 


- inſtruct and to govern them. Mango Copac had in 


his hand a rod of gold about two feet long, and five 
inches round. He ſaid, that his father, the ſun, had 
given it him, and bid him, when he travelled north- 
ward from the lake, he ſhould, every time he reſted, 
ſtrike this wand down into the ground, and where at 
the firſt ſtroke it ſhould go down to the very top, he 
ſhould there build a temple to the Sun, and fix the ſeat 
of his government. 

This fell out to be in the vale of Cazco, where he 
founded that city, which was head of this great king- 
dom of Peru. 

Here he divided his company into two colonies or 
plantations, and called one the High Caſco, and the other 


the 
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the Low, and began here to be a lawgiver to thoſe peo- 
ple. In each of theſe were at firſt a thouſand families, 
which he caulcd all to be regiſtered, with the numbers 
in each : this he did by {ſtrings of ſeveral colours, 
and knots of ſeveral kinds and colour upon them, by 
which both accounts were kept of things and times, 
and as much expreſſed of their minds, as was necet- 
fary in government, where neither letters nor money, 
nor conſequently diſputes or avarice, with their conſe- 
quences, ever entered. 

He inſtituted decurions through both theſe colonies, 
that is, one over ever ten families, another over fifty, 
a third over a hundred, a fourth over five hundred, 
and a fifth over a thoufand; and to this laſt they gave 
the name of a curaca or governor. Every decurion 
was a cenſor, a patron, and a judge or arbiter in ſmall 
controverſies among thoſe under his charge. They took 
care that every one clothed themſclves, Jaboureq, and 
hved according to the orders given them by the Inca 8, 
from their facher the Sun : ; among which one was, 
that none who could work, ſhould be idle, more than 
to reſt after labour; and that none, who could not 
work, by age, ſickneſs, or invalidity, ſhould want, 
but be maintained by the others pains. Theſe were fo 
much obſerved, that in the whole empire of Peru, and 
during the long race of the Ynca kings, no beggar 
was ever known ; and no women ever ſo much as 
went to lee a neighbour; but with their work in their 
hands, which they followed all the time the viſit laſted. 
Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civility 
among them, which was, that when any woman went 
to ſee another of equal, or ordinary birth, ſhe worked 
at her own work in the other's houſe ; but if ſhe 
made a viſit to any of the Palla's (which was the name 
by which they called all the women of the true royal 
blood, as Ynca's was that of the men) then they im- 
mediately defired the Palla to give them a piece of her 

own 
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own work, and the viſit paſſed in working for her. 
Idleneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was punithed by 
ſo many ſtripes in publick, and the diſgrace was more 
ſenſible than the pain. Every colony had one ſupreme 
judge, to whom the lower decurions remitted great 
and difficult caſes, or to whom (in ſuch caſe) the cri- 
minals appealed : but every decurion that concealed 
any crime of thoſe under his charge above a day and 
a night, became guilty of it, and liable to the ſame 
puniſhment. There were laws or orders likewiſe 
againſt theft, mutilations, murders, diſobedience to 
officers, and adulteries (for every man was to have one 
lawful wife, but had the liberty of keeping other wo- 
men as he could), The puniſhment of all crimes 
was either corporal pains or death, but commonly the 
laſt, upon theſe two reaſons which they gave; firſt, 
that all crimes, whether great or ſmall, were of the 
ſame nature, and deſerved the ſame puniſhment, if 
they were committed againſt the divine commands, 
which were ſent them down from the Sun : next, thar 
to puniſh any man in his poſſeſſions or charges, and 
leave them alive, and in ſtrength and liberty, was to 
leave an ill man more incenſed, or neceſſitated to com- 
mit new crimes, On the other ſide, they never forfeited 
the charge or poſſeſſions of a ſon for his father's of- 
fences; but the judges only remonſtrated to him the 
guilt and puniſhment of them for his warning or ex- 
ample. Theſe orders had ſo great force and effect, 
that many times a whole year paſſed without the exe- 
cution of one criminal. 

There is no doubt, but that which contributed much 
to this great order in the ſtate, was the diſuſe of other 
poſſeſſions than what were neceſſary to life, and the 
eminent virtue of their firſt great hero or legiſlator, 
which ſcemed to have been entailed upon their whole 
race, in the courſe of their reign: ſo as in the whole 
length of it, it is reported among them, that no true 
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Ynca was ever found guilty or puniſhed for any crime. 
Thus particular qualities have been obſerved, in old 
Rome, to be conſtant in the ſame families for ſeveral 
hundred years, as goodneſs, clemency, love of the 
people, in that of the Valerii; haughtineſs, pride, 
cruelty, and hatred of the people, in that of the A 
pii; which may come from the force of blood, of 
education, or example. It 1s certain no government 
was ever eſtabliſhed and continued by greater examples 
of virtue and ſeverity, nor any ever gave greater teſti- 
monies, than the Ynca's, of an excellent inſtitution, 
by the progreſſes and ſucceſſes, both in the propagation 
and extent of empire, in force and plenty, in great- 
neſs and magnificence of all public works, as temples, 
palaces, highways, bridges, and in all proviſions ne- 
ceſſary to common eale, ſafety, and utility, of human 
life: ſo as ſeveral of the jeſuits, and particularly 
Acoſta, are either ſo juſt or ſo preſuming as to prefer 
the civil conſtitutions of Mango Copac before thoſe of 
Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, or any other lawgivers ſo 
celebrated in the more known parts of the world. 

To every colony was aſſigned ſuch a compaſs of 
land, whereof one part was appropriated to the Sun; 
a ſecond to the widows, orphans, poor, old, or maim- 
ed; a third to the peculiar maintenance of every 
family, according to their number; and a fourth to 
the Ynca. In this order the whole was tilled, and the 
harveſt or product laid up in ſeveral granaries, out of 
which 1t was diſtributed by officers to that purpoſe, 
according to the ſeveral uſes for which it was deſigned, 
and new ſeed iſſued out at the ſeaſon for the new 
tillage. 

Every decurion, beſides the office of a cenſor and 
judge, had that likewiſe of a patron or ſolicitor, for 
relief of the neceſſities or wants of thoſe under his 
charge: they were boung to give in to the public re- 
giſters an account of all that were born, and of * 
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that died undertheircharge. None was ſuffered toleave 
the colony or people he was born in without leave, 
nor to change the habit commonly uſed in it (by ſome 
parts or marks whereof thoſe of each province were diſ- 
tinguiſned). None to marry out of it, no more than 
the Ynca's out of their own blood. 

The Ynca that reigned was called Capa Ynca, which 
the Spaniards interpret Solo Sennor, or Only Lord. 
He ever married the firſt of his female kindred, either 
ſiſter, niece, or couſin, to preſerve the line the pureſt 
they could. Once in two years he aſſembled all the 
unmarried Ynca's, men above twenty, and women 
above ſixteen years old, and there in public married all 
ſuch as he thought fit, by giving each of their hands 
one to the other. The ſame was done among the vui- 
gar by the curaca of each people. 

Every family, at their time of meals, eat with 
their doors open, ſo that all might ſee their tempe- 
rance and order. | 

By theſe and other ſuch laws and inititutions, 
Mango Copac firit ſettled his government or kingdom 
in the colonies of Cozco, which were in time multi- 
plied into many others, by the willing confluence and 
recourle of many ſeveral people round about him, al- 
lured by the divine authority of his orders, by the 
ſweetneſs and clemency of his reign, and by the feli- 
city of all that lived underit; and indeed, the whole 

overnment of this race of the Ynca's was rather like 
that of a tender father over his children, or a juſt, 
careful, and well-natured guardian over pupils, than 
of a lord or commander over ſlaves or {ubjects : by 
which they came to be ſo honoured or adored, that it 


was like ſacrilege for any common perſon fo much as 


to touch the Ynca without his leave, which was given 
as a grace to thoie who ſerved him well, or to new ſub- 
jects chat ſubmitted to him. 

After 
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After the extent of his kingdom into great com- 
paſſes of territory round Cozco, by voluntary ſubmiſſion 
of the people, as to ſome evangelical, rather than le- 
gal doctrines or inſtitutions ; Mango Copac aſſembled 
all his curacas, and told them, that his father the Sun 
had commanded him to extend his inſtitutions and 
orders as far as he was able, for the good and happi- 
neſs of mankind; and for that purpoſe, with armed 
troops to go to thoſe remoter parts that had not yet 
received them, and to reduce them to their obſervance. 
That the Sun had commanded him to hurt or offend 
none that would ſubmit to him, and thereby accept 
of the good and happineſs that was offered him by 
ſuch divine bounty, but to diſtreſs only ſuch as refuſed, 
without killing any that did not aſſail them, and then 
to do it juſtly in their own defence. 

For this deſign, he formed and aſſembled troops of 
men, armed both with offenſive, and chiefly with de- 
fenſive weapons. He caſt them into the order of de- 
curions in the ſame manner as he had done families; 
to every ten men was one officer, another to fifty, 
another to one hundred, a foùͤrth to five hundred, 
and a fifth to a thouſand. There was a ſixth over five 
thouſand, and a ſeventh as a general over ten thou- 
ſand; of whicn number his firſt army was com- 
poled. 

With this and other ſuch armies, he reduced many 

new territories under his empire, declaring to every 
people he approachec, the ſame thing he had done 
firſt to thoſe who came about him near the great lake; 
and offering them the benefit of the arts he had taught, 
the orders he had inſtituted, the protection he had 
given his ſubjects, and the felicity they enjoyed under 
t. Thoſe whoſubmitted were received into the ſame 
rights and enjoyments with the reſt of his ſubjects : 
thoſe who retuled were diſtreſſed, and purſued by his 
forces till they were neceſſitated to accept of his offers 
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and conditions. He uſed no offenſive weapons againſt 
any till they attacked them, and then defenſive only at 
firſt, till the danger and ſlaughter of his men grew 
otherwiſe unavoidable; then he ſuffered his forces to 
fall upon them, and kill without mercy, and not to 
ſpare even thoſe that yielded themſelves, after having 
ſo long and obſtinately reſiſted. Thoſe who ſubmitted 
after the firſt threats, or diſtreſſes, or bloodleſs oppo- 
ſition, he received into grace, ſuffered them to touch 
his ſacred perſon, made great and common feaſts for 
them and his own ſoldiers together for ſeveral days, and 
then incorporated them into the body of his empire, 
and gave to each of them cloaths to wear, and corn 
to ſow. 

By theſe ways, and ſuch heroic virtues, and by the 
length of his reign, he fo far extended his dominions, 
as to divide them into four provinces, over each where- 
of he appointed an Ynca to be a viceroy (having many 
ſons grown fit to command) and in each of them 
eſtabliſhed three ſupreme councils, the firſt of juſtice, 
the ſecond of war, and the third of the revenue, of 
which an Ynca was likewiſe preſident, which continued 
ever after. | 

At the end of a long and adored reign, Mango Co- 
pac fell into the laſt period of his life; upon the ap- 

roach whereof he called together all his children and 
grandchildren, with his eldeſt fon, to whom he left 
his kingdom and told them, that for his own part 
he was going to repoſe himſelf with his father the fun, 
from whom he came; that he adviſed and charged 
them all to go on in the paths of reaſon and virtue 
which he had taught them, till they followed him the 
lame journey; that by this courſe only they would 
prove themſelves to be true ſons of the ſun, and be 
as ſuch honoured and eſteemed. He gave the ſame | 
charge more eſpecially and more earneſtly to the Ynca 
his ſucceſſor, and commanded him to govern his people 
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according to his example, and the precepts he had re- 
ceived from the ſun; and to do it always with juſtice, 
mercy, piety, clemency, and care of the poor: and 
when he the prince ſhould go in time to reſt with his 
father the ſun, that he ſhould give the ſame inftruc- 
tions and exnortations to his ſucceſſor. And this form 
was accordingly uſed in all the ſucceſſions of the race 
of the Ynca's, which laſted eight hundred years, with 
the ſame orders, and the greateſt felicity that could 
be of any ſtate. 


I will ſay nothing of the greatneſs, magnificence, 
and riches of their buildings, palaces, or temples, 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſun; of the ſplendor of their 
court, their triumphs after victories, their huntings 
and feaſts, their military exerciſes and honours ; but, 
as teſtimonies of their grandeur, mention only two of 
their highways, whereof one was five hundred leagues, 
Plain and levelled thro* mountains, rocks, and valleys, 
ſo that a carriage might drive through the whole length 
without difficulty. Another very long and large, pa- 
ved all with cut or ſquared ſtone, tenced with low 
walls on each ſide, and ſet with trees, whoſe branches 
gave ſhade, and the fruits food, to all that paſſed. 

I ſhall end this ſurvey of their government with 
one remark upon their religion, which is, that though 
the vulgar worſhipped only the ſun, yet the Amauta's, 
who were their ſages or philoſophers, taught that the 
ſun was only the great miniſter of Pachacamac, whom 
they adored in the firſt place, and to whom a great 
and ſumptuous temple was dedicated. This word is in- 
terpreted by the Spaniard, Animador del mundo, or 
He that animates or enlivens the world ; and ſeems to be 
yet a more refined notion of the deity than that of 
the Chineſes, who adored the ſpirit and ſoul of the 
world. By this principle of their religion, as all the 
others of their. government and policy, it muſt, I 
think, be allowed, that human nature is the ſame in 
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theſe remote, as well as the other more known and ce- 
lebrated parts of the world: that the different go- 
vernments of it are framed and cultivated by as great 
reaches and ſtrength of reaſon and of wiſdom, as any of 
ours, and ſome of their frames leſs ſubject to be ſha- 
ken by the paſſions, factions, and other corruptions, 
to which thoſe in the middle ſcene of Europe and Afia 
have been ſo often and ſo much expoſed : that the 
ſame cauſes produce every where the ſame effects; 
and that the ſame honours and obedience are in all 
places but conſequences or tributes paid to the fame 
heroic virtue, or tranſcendent genius, in what parts 
ſoever, or under what climates of the world, it for- 
tunes to appear. 


eie 
THE third ſurvey I propoſed to make, in this 


eſſay upon heroic virtue, was that of the north- 
ern region, which lies without the bounds of the Eu- 
xine and the Caſpian ſeas, the river Oxus to the eaſt, 
and the Danube to the weſt, which by the Greeks and 
Romans was called all by one general name of Scythia, 
and little known to any princes or ſubjects of the four 
great monarchies, otherwiſe than by the defeats or 
diſgraces received in their expeditions againſt theſe 
fierce inhabitants of thoſe barren countries. Such 
was the fatal overthrow of Cyrus and his army by the 
eaſtern Scythians, and the ſhameful flight of Darius 
from the weſtern. 
This vaſt region, which extends from the north-eaſt 
ocean, that bounds Cataya and China tothe north-weſt, 
that waſhes the coaſts of Norway, Jutland, and fome 
northern parts of Germany, though compriſed by the 


ancients under the common name of Scythia, was diſ- 


tinguiſhed into the Aſiatic and the European, which 
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were divided by the river Tanais, and the mountains 
out of which it riſes. Thoſe numerous nations may 
be called the eaſtern Scythians, who lie on that ſide of 
the Tanais, or at leaſt the Volga; and thoſe the weſtern 
that lies on this. Among the firſt the Maſſagetæ were 
the moſt known or talked of by the ancient writers; 
and among the laſt the Getz and the Sarmatæ. The 
firſt is now comprehended under the general name of 
Great Tartary, and the ſecond under thoſe of the 
Leſſer Tartary, Muſcovy, Poland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark; the two laſt ſtyling themſelves kings of the 
Goths and Vandals. 

How far this vaſt territory is inhabited northward by 
any raceof mankind, I think, none pretend to know, nor 
from how remote corners of thole frozen mountains 
ſome of thoſe fierce nations firſt crept out, whoſe 
force and arms have been ſo known and felt by all 
the reſt of what was of old called the habitable world. 

Whether it be that the courſe of conqueſt has run 
generally from the north to the ſouth, as from the harder 
upon the ſofter, or from the poorer upon the richer 
nations, becauſe men commonly attack with greater 
fierceneſs and courage than they defend, being in 
one ſpirited by deſire, and in the other uſually damped 
by fear, I cannot tell; but certain it is, how celebrated 
ſoever the four great monarchies have been by the 
writings of ſo many famous authors, who have eter- 
nized their fame, and thereby their own, yet there 
is no part of the world that was ever ſubject to Aſſyri- 
an, Perſian, Greek, or Roman empires (except perhaps 
ſome little iſlands) that has not been ravaged and con- 
quered by ſome of thoſe northern nations, whom they 
reckoned and deſpiſed as barbarous; nor where new 
empires, kingdoms, principalities, or governments 
have not been by them erected upon the ruins of the 
old; which may juſtly mortify the pride of mankind, 

the depths of their reaſonings, the reach of their poli- 
tics, 
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tics, the wifdom of their laws, and force of their dif. 
cipline, and may be allowed fora great and undiſputed 
triumph of nature over art, 

It is agreed in ſtory, that the Scythians conquered 
the Medes, during the periods of that race in the Aſſy- 
rian empire, and were maſters of Aſia forfifteen years, 
till they returned home upon domeſtic occaſions; that 
Cyrus was beaten and ſlain by their fury and revenge 
under the leading of a woman, whoſe wit and conduct 
made a great figure in ancient ſtory ; that the Romans 
were deteated by the Parthians, who were of the Scy- 
thian race. 

But the great hero of the eaſtern Scythians or Tar- 
tars I eſteem to have been Tamerlane, and, whether 
he was ſon of a ſhepherd or a king, to have been the 
greateſt conqueror that was eyer in the world, at leaft 
that appears upon any preſent records of ſtory. His 
atchievements were great upon China, where he ſub- 
dued many provinces, and forced their king to ſuch 
conditions of a peace, as he was content to impoſe. 
He made war againſt the Muſcovites with the ſameſuc- 
ceſs, and partly by force, partly by conſent, he gained 
a paſſage through their territories for that vaſt army 
which he led againſt Bajazet (then the terror of the 
world). He conquered this proud Turk and his whole 
empire, as far as the Helleſpont, which he croſſed, 
and made a viſit to the poor Greek emperor at Conſtan- 
tinople, who had ſent to make alliance with him upon 
his firſt invaſion of Bajazet, at whole mercy this 
prince then almoſt lay, with the ſmall remainders of 
the Grecian empire. Nothing was greater or more 
heroical in this victorious Tamerlane, than the faith 
and honour wherewith he obſerved this alliance with 
the Greeks ; for having been received at Conſtantinople 
with all the ſubmiſſions that could be made him, hav- 
ing viewed and admired the greatneſs and ſtructure of 
that noble city, and ſaid, it was fit to make the ſeat 
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for the empire of the world, and having the offer of 
it freely made him by the Greeks to poſſeſs it for his 
own; yet, aſter many honours exchanged between 


| theſe two princes, he left this city in the freedom, ard 


the Greek emperor in the poſſeſſions he found them, 
went back into Aſia, and in his return conquered Sy- 
ria, Perſia, and India, where the great moguls have 
ever ſince boaſted to be the race of Tamerlane. After 
all theſe conqueſts, he went home, and paſſed the reſt 
of his age in his own native kingdom, and died a fair 
and natural death, which was a ſtrain of felicity, as well 
as greatneſs, beyond any of the conquerors of the four 
renowned monarchies of the world. He was, without 
queſtion, a great and heroic genius, of great juſtice, 
exact diſcipline, generous bounty, and much piety, 
adoring one (God, though he was neither Chriſtian, 
Jew, nor Mahometan, and deſerves a nobler character 
than could be allowed by modern writers to any perſon 
of a nation ſo unlike themſelves. 

The Turks were another race of theſe eaſtern Scythi- 
ans, their original countries being placed by ſome up- 
on the north-eaſt, by others upon the north-weſt coaſt 
of the Caſpain fea, and perhaps both may have contri- 
buted to furniſh ſuch numbers as have over-run ſo 
great a part of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. But I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more of them and their conqueſts 
in the next ſection, 

That partof Scythia that lies between the two rivers 
pf the Volga and Boriſthenes, whereof theone runs into 
the Caſpain, and the other into the Euxine fea, was the 
leat of the Getz, whom Herodotus mentions as then 
Known by the name of Getz immortales, becauſe they 
believed that, when they died, they ſhould go to Za- 
molxis, and enjoy a new life in . . world, at leaſt 
ſuch of them as lived according to his orders and in- 
ſtitutions, who had been a great prince or lawgiver 
among them. From this name of Getæ came that of 
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Gothæ; and this part of Scythia, in its whole northern 
extent, I take to have been the vaſt hive out of which 
iſſued ſo many mighty ſwarms of barbarous nations, 
who under the ſeveral names of Goths, Vandals, Alans, 
Lombards, Huns, Bulgars, Francs, Saxons, and many 


others, broke in at ſeveral times and places upon the 


ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire, like ſo many 
tempeſts, tore in pieces the whole fabric of that go- 
vernment, framed many new ones in its room, changed 
the inhabitants, language, cuſtoms, laws, the uſual 
names of places and of men, and even the very face 
of nature where they came, and planted new nations 
and dominions in their room. Thus Italy, after many 
ſpoils and invaſions of the Goths and Vandals, came to 
be poſſeſſed by the Lombards, Pannonia by the Huns, 
Thracia by the Bulgars, the ſouthern parts of Spain 
or Andaluzia by the Vandals, the Eaſt or Catalonia by 
the Catti and Alani; the reſt of that continent by the 
Goths. Gaul was ſubdued by the Francs, and Britain 
by the Saxons ; both which nations are thought to have 
come anciently from the more northern regions, and 
ſeated themſelves in thoſe parts of Germany that were 
afrerwards called by their names, from whence they 
proceeded in time to make their latter conqueſts. The 
Scutes, who conquered Scotland and Ireland, and pot- 
ſeſſed them under the names of Albin Scutes, and Irin 
Scutes, I gueſs to have come from Norway, ana to 
have retained more of the ancient Scythians (before the 


Goths came into thoſe parts) both in their language 


and habit, as that of mantles, and in the cuſtom of 
removing from one part to another, according to the 
ſeaſons, or conveniences of paſture. The Normans that 
came into France, I take likewiſe to be a later race 
from Norway, but after the Gothic orders and inſtitu- 
tions had gained more footing in that province. 

The writers of thoſe times content themſelves to 


lay the diſgraces and ruins of their countries upon the 
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numbers and fiercenels of theſe ſavage nations that in- 
vaded them, or upon their own dilunions and difor- 
ders, that made way for ſo eaſy conqueſts; but | 
cannot believe, that the ftrange ſucceſſes and victori- 
ous progreſſes of theſe northern conquerors ſhould 
have been the effect only of tumultuary arms and 
numbers, or that governments erected by them, and 
which have laſted ſo long in Europe, ſhould have 
been framed by unreaſonable or unthinking men. 
It is more likely, that there was among them {ome 
force of order, ſome reach of conduct, as well as ſome 
principle of courage, above the common ſtrain, that 
ſo ſtrange adventures could not be atchieved, but by 
ſome enchanted knights. | 

That which firſt gave me this thought, was the re- 
flection upon thole veries in Lucan : 


| Populos quos deſpicit Arctos 
Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum | 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus, inde ruend1 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animique capaces 
Mortis, et 1gnavum redituræ parcere vitæ. 


_ Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people whom 
The northern pole aſpects, whom fear of death 
(The greateſt of all human fears) ne'er moves; 
From hence their courage, prone to ruſh on ſteel, 
Their minds deſpiſing death, that think it mean 
To ſpare a life that mult again return. 


By this paſſage it appears, that ſixteen hundred years 
ago thoſe northern people were diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by a fearleſneſs of death, grounded upon the 
belief of another life, which made them deſpiſe the 
care of preſerving this. | 
Whether ſuch an opinion were firſt infuſed among 
them by Zamolxis, and propagated by Odin am 
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his followers, or by him invented, I will not conjec- 
ture; it may have been either one or the other, ſince 
the Goths he led into the north-welt parts of Europe are 
agreed to have come from the Getæ, who are placed 
near the river Tanais. For thoſe vaſt Scythian regions 


were divided into infinite ſeveral nations, ſeparated by 


the common natural bounds of rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, woods, or marſhes; each of theſe countries 
was like a mighty hive, which by the vigour of pro- 
pagation, and healih of climate, growing too full of 
people, threw out ſome new {warm at certain periods 
of time, that took wing, and {ought out ſome new 
abode, expelling or ſubduing the old inhabitants, and 
ſeating themſelves in their rooms, if they liked the 
conditions of place and commodities of life they met 
with; if not, going on till they found ſome other 
more agreeable to their preſent humours or diſpoſt- 
tions. Sometimes the expelled nations took heart, and 
when they fled from one country, invaded another, 
and revenged the injuries of ſome cruel neighbours 
upon others that were weaker, but more innocent; 
and fo, like waves, thruſt on one the other, for mighty 
length of ſpace or countries. Sometimes the conque- 
rors augmented their numbers and forces with the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt adventurous of thoſe nations they 
firſt invaded, by their voluntary acceſſion into the 
ſhares or hopes of their future fortunes, and ſo went 
on to further conqueſts. | 
The uſual manner of theſe expeditions was, that 
when a country grew too full of people for the growth 
of it to ſupply, they aſſembled together all that were 
fit to bear arms, and divided themſelves into two bands, 
whereof one ſtaid at home to inhabit and defend their 
own, and the other went to ſeek new adventures, and 
poſſeſs ſome other they could gain by force of arms; 
and this was done ſometimes by lot, and ſometimes by 
agreement between the two diviſions. That band or 
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colony that went abroad, choſe their leader among 
thoſe in moſt repute and eſteem for wiſdom or for 
courage; and theſe were their commanders or generals 
in war; and, if they lived and ſucceeded, were the 


firſt princes of thoſe countries they conquered, and 


choſe for the ſeat of their new colony or kingdom. 
it ſeems agreed by the curious enquirers into the 
antiquities of the Runic language and learning, that 


Excerpta ex Edda. 


Hic Odinus fatidicus erat, ut et ejus conjux, unde nomen ſuum 
in Septentrione prae cunctis regibus maxime celebratum iri praevi- 
dit. Hac motus cauſa ex Turcia iter molitus erat, adjuncto ſibi 
magno numero militum juvenum et ſeniorum utriuſque ſexũs. 

uaſcunque terras peragrarunt, divinis efferebantur encomiis, 
diis quam hominibus ſimiliores ab univerſis judicati ; nec prius 
ſubſtiterunt quam terram ingreſſi eſſent quae nunc Saxonia 
appellatur, ubi per multos annos Odinus vixit, iſtamque regionem 
late poſſedit, quam cum diſtribuiſſet inter filios, ita ut Vagdepgo 
orientalem Saxoniam, Begdego Weſtphaliam, Siggo Franconiam 
determinavit; ipſe in aliam migravit regionem, quae tunc 
Reidgotolandia dicebatur, et quicquid ibi placuit ſibi vindicavit. 
Huic terrae pracfecit filium Skioldam, ex quo Freidlefus genitus 
eſt, cujus poſteri Skioldungar five Skioldiades nominantur, a 
qua ſtirpe Daniae reges deſcenderunt, iſta Reidgotolandia, 
nunc jutlandia appellatur. 


Ex Snorrone. 


Odinus heros in Aſgordia' prope Tanaim, ſacrorum gentilium 
ſummus antiſtes, duodecim ſenatores qui caeteris pietate et 
ſapientia praeſtarent, religioni curandae et juri dicundo praefecit. 
Hic magnanimus et fortis bellator innumera regna ditioneſque 
ſuam redegit in poteſtatem. Manus ducum ſuorum vertici 


imponens eos conſecrabat, qui in pugnam euntes nomen Odini 


nuncupabant. Othinus fratribus ſuis regnum Aſgardiae com- 
miſit, ipſe in Ruſſiam profectus et inde in Saxoniam, eam ſibi 


ſubjugavit, et filiis in regendum commiſit. Inauditi generis 


miracula variis exercuit praeſtigiis, Magiſterium publicum 
Magiae praecipiendae inſtituit: in varias ſormarum ſpecies 
ſe tranſmutare noverat, tanta eloquii dulcedine audientes 
demulcere poterat ut dictis ejus nullam non fidem adhibe- 
rent, Carminibus inter loquendum crebro prolatis miram, 

YES ſermoni 
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Odin, or Woden, or Goden (according to the different 
northern dialects) was the firſt and great hero of the 
weſtern Scythians; that he led a mighty ſwarm of 
the Getes, under the name of Goths, from the Aſia- 
tic Scythia into the fartheſt north- weſt parts of Europe; 
that he ſeated and ſpread his kingdom round the whole 
Baltic ſea, and over all the iſlands in it, and extend- 
ed it weſtward to the ocean, and ſouthward to the Elve 
(which was anciently eſteemed the bound between the 
Scythians and the Germans); that this vaſt country 
was in the ancient Gothic term called Biarmia, and is 
by ſome authors termed Officina gentium, having fur- 
niſned all thoſe ſwarms of Goths, Vandals, Saxons, 
Angles, Jutes, Danes, Normans, which ſo often in- 
teſted, and at length ſubdued, all the weſtern provin- 
ces of Europe. Some write, that he extended his con- 
queſts even as far as Franconia itſelf; but all agree, 
that this Odin was the firſt inventor ot, at lcaſt the firſt 
engraver of the Runic letters or characters, ſometimes 
ſo famous, and at laſt ſo infamous in the world, by 
the vulgar opinion and imputation of all forts of charms, 
enchantments, or witchcrafts, to the uſe and force of 
thoſe ſtrange characters; that he inſtituted many ex- 
cellent orders and laws, made the diſtinction of ſea- 
ſons, the diviſions of time, was an invincible warrior, 
a wile lawgiver, loved and obeyed during life by his 
ſubjects, and after his death adored as one of their 


ſermoni gratiam conciliabat; tanta ludificandorum oculorum 
par callubat, ut ſaepe corpus ſuum velut ſpiritu ſuppreſſo 

umi proiterneret, evigilans ſe longinquas oras peragraſſe, et quid 
ibi rerum gereretur comperiſſe aſſeverabat. Ad ſummum Runis 
ſuis et incantationibus incredibilia patrando tam clarum ſibi 
nomen peperit, ut ſapientiae et potentiae ſuae et Aſianorum per 
omnes brevi nationes fit debitum, quo evenit ut Sueci aliique po- 
puli Boreales Odino ſacriſicia dependerent. Poſt obitum multis 
apparuit, multis victoriam contulit, alios in Walhalde, id eſt, 
aulam Plutonis, invitavit. 
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three chief gods, amongſt which he was the god of 
war, Thor of thunder and tempeſt, Frea of pleaſure 
by whoſe names, for an eternal memory, three days of 
the week are called. 

I will not enter into his ſtory, nor that of his ſuc- 
ceſſion, or the infinite and famous revolutions it pro- 
duced in the world, nor into the more curious ſearch 
of the time of his expedition, which mult have been 
very ancient, and is thereby left doubted and undeter- 
mined : but, 1f it be true that he was inventor of the 
Runic characters, ſome writers of that language will 
make him older than Evander, by affirming their Ru- 
nic letters to have been more ancient than the Latin, 
which were firſt brought into Italy in his time. For 
my own part, I ſhould gueſs, by all I have peruled of 
thoſe antiquities, that this expedition may have been 
made two thouland years ago, or thereabouts. So 
much 1s true, that the Runes were for long periods of 
time in uſe, upon materials more laſting than any 
others employed to that purpole ; for inſtead of leaves 
or barks, or war, or parchments, theſe were engraven 
upon ſtones or planks of oaks, upon artificial obe- 


liſks or pillars, and even upon natural rocks, in great 


numbers and extent of lines. But more of this Ru- 
nic ſubject will occur upon that of poetry; and I ſhall 
only obſerve, among the conſtitutions of theſe northern 


people, three principles of a ſtrain very extraordinary, 


and perhaps peculiar to themſelves, and which extend- 
ed very far into the fortunes and conqueſts of their 
arms, and into the force and duration of their king- 
doms : the firſt of theſe is a principle of religion or 
ſuperſtition, the next of learning, and the laſt of po- 


licy or civil government. 


Whether the firſt were deduced from that of Zamol- 
xis among the Getes, ſtiled of old, Immortals, or in- 
troduced by Odin among the weſtern Goths, it 1s cer- 
tain that an opinion was fixed and general * 
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them, that death was but the entrance into another 
life; that all men who lived lazy and unactive lives, 
and died natural deaths, by ſickneſs, or by age, went 
into vaſt caves under ground, all dark and miry, full 
of noiſome creatures uſual in ſuch places, and there 
for ever grovelled in endleſs ſtench and mifery. On 
the contrary, all who gave themſelves to warlike ac- 
tions and enterpriſes, to the conqueſts of their neigh- 
bours, and ſlaughters of enemies, and died in battle, 
or of violent deaths upon bold adventures or reſolu- 
tions, they went immediatly to the vaſt hall or palace 
of Odin, their god of war, who eternally kept open 
houſe for all ſuch gueſts, where they were entertained 
at infinite tables, in perpetual feaſts and mirth, carou- 
ſing every man in bowls made of the ſkulls of their 
enemies they had (lain, — to which numbers, 
every one in theſe manſions of pleaſure was the molt 
honoured and the belt entertained. 

How this opinion was printed in the minds of theſe 
fierce mortals, and what effect it had upon their 
thoughts and paſſions concerning life and death, as it 
is touched elegantly in thoſe verſes of Lucan before 
recited, ſo it is lively repreſented in the twenty-fifth 
and twenty-ninth ſtanzas of that ſong or epicedium 
of Regner Ladbrog, one of their famous Kings, which 
he compoſed in the Runic language about eight hun- 
dred years ago, after he was mortally ſtung by a ſer- 
pent, and before the venom ſeized upon his vitals. 
The whole ſonnet is recited by Olaus Wormius in his 
Literatura Runica (who has very much deſzrved from 
the commonwealth of learning) and is very well worth 
reading by any that love poetry, and to conſider 
the ſeveral ſtamps of that coin according to ſeveral 
ages and climates. But that which is extraordinary in 
it is, that ſuch an alacrity or pleaſure in dying was 
never expreſſed in any other writing, nor imagined 

among 
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among any other people. The two ſtanzas are thus 
tranſlated into Latin by Olaus. 


STANZA XXV. 


Pugnavimus enſibus, 

Hoc ridere me facit ſemper 

Quod Balderi patris ſcamna 

Parata ſcio in aula, 

Bibemus cereviſiam 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum, 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus, 

Non venio deſperabundus 


Verbis ad Othini aulam. 
STANZA XXVI. 


Fert animus finire, 

Invitant me Dyſæ 

Quas ex Odini aula 
Othinus mihi miſit 

Lætus cereviſiam cum Aſis 
In ſumma ſede bibam. 
Vitæ elapſæ ſunt horæ, 
Ridens moriar. 


D 


ode of Scailogrim (which was likewiſe made by him 
after he was condemned to die, and deſerved his par- 
don for a reward) there be not a vein truly poetical, 
and in its kind Pindaric, taking it with the allowance 
of the different climates, faſhions, opinions, and lan- 
guages of ſuch diſtant countries. 
I will not trouble myſelf with more paſſages out of 
theſe Rrinic poems, concerning this ſuperſtitious prin- 
cCiple, which is ſo perfectly repreſented in theſe, with 
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the poſſeſſion it had taken of the nobleſt ſouls among 
them; for ſuch this Ladbrog appears to have been, by 
his perpetual wars and victories 1n thoſe northern con- 
tinents, and in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Burt I 
will add a teſtimony of it, which was given me at 
Nimeguen by count Oxenſtern, the firſt of the Swediſh 
ambaſſadors in that aſſembly, in diſcourle upon this 
ſubject and confirmation of this opinion, having been 
general among the Goths of thoſe countries; he told 
me there was {till in Sweden a place which was a me- 
morial of it, and was called Odin's Hall; that it was 
a great bay in the ſea, encompaſſed on three ſides with 
ſteep and ragged rocks; and that, in the time of the 
Gothic paganiſm, men that were either ſick of diſeaſes 
they eſteemed mortal or incurable, or elſe grown in- 
valid with age, and thereby paſt all military action, 
and fearing to die meanly and baſely (as they eſteemed 
it) in their beds, they uſually cauſed themſelves to be 
brought to the neareſt part of theſe rocks, and from 
thence threw themſelves down ito the ſea, hoping, by 
the boldneſs of ſuch a violent death, to renew the pre- 
tence of admiſſion in the hall of Odin, which they had 
loſt by failing to die in combat and by arms. 

What effect ſuch a principle (ſucked in with inſtruc- 
tion and education, and well believed) muſt have up- 
on the paſſions and actions of a people naturally ſtrong 
and brave, is eaſy to conceive, and how far it went 
beyond all the ſtrains of the boldeſt and firmeſt philo- 
ſophy; for this reached no farther than conſtancy in 
death, or indifferency in the opinion of that, or of 
life; but the other infuſed a ſcorn of life, and a deſire 
of death; nay, fear and averſion even for a natural 
death, with purſuit and longing for a violent one (con- 
trary to the general opinions of all other nations) ſo 
as they took delight in war and dangers, as others 
did in hunting, or ſuch active ſports, and fought as 
much for the hopes of death as of victory, and found 
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as much pleaſure in the ſuppoſed advantages and con- 
ſequences of one, as in the real enjoyments of the 
other. This made them perpetually in new motions 
or deſigns, fearleſs and fierce 1n the execution of them, 
and never caring in battle to preſerve their hves longer 
than to increaſe the ſlaughter of their enemies, and 
thereby their own renown here, and felicity hereafter. 

Their deciſions of right and juſt were by arms, and 
mortal combats allowed by laws, approved by prin- 
ces, aſſiſted by formal judges, and determined by 
death or victory. From hence came all thoſe juſts, 
and tiltings, and tournaments, ſo long in uſe, and ſo 
much celebrated in theſe parts of the world; their 
marriage feaſts were ſolemnized by lances and ſwords, 
by blows, by wounds, and ſometimes by death, till 
that cuſtom was diſgraced by the deplorable end of 
Henry II. of France, and the fatal lance of Montgo- 
mery. From hence came the long ule of legal and of 
ſingle combats, when the right oftitles or lands was diffi- 
cult; or when a perſon, accuſed of any crime, denied 
abſolutely what his accuſer poſitively affirmed, and 
no other proof could on either ſide be produced. 
It is known in ſtory, how longand how frequent this 
was in uſe among all the Gothic races, and in the ſe- 
veral kingdoms or principalities erected by them, even 
after the profeſſion of Chriſtianity among them, 
When it grew too infamous upon the entranceoflearn- 
ing and civility, and the laws were aſhamed of allow- 
ing trials of blood and violence, yet the cuſtom could 
not be extinguiſhed, but made way for that of private 
duels, and for the lye being accounted a juſt ground 
of fighting in point of honour, becauſe it had been 
ſo in point of law during the barbarous ages. This 
ſeems to have begun upon the famous challenge that 
paſſed between Charles V. and Francis I. which though 
without effect, yet it is enough known and lamented, 


how much of the braveſt blood of Chriſtendom has 


been 
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been ſpilt by that example, eſpecially in France, du- 


ring the ſeveral ſuccceding reigns, till it ſeems to have 
been extinguiſhed by the juſt ſcverity, and to the juſt 
honour of the preſent king. 

But to return to the bold authors of theſe cuſtoms 
(unknown to the Greck and Roman nations). Their 
bodies indeed were hard and ſtrong, their minds rough 
and fierce, their numbers infinite, which was owing 
perhaps all to their climate: but, beides theſe ad- 
vantages, their courage was undaunted, their buſineſs 
was war, their pleaſures were dangers, their very ſports 
were martial; their diſputes and proceſſes were deci- 
ded by arms; they feared nothing but too long life, 
decays of age, and a natural or ſlochful death, any 
violent or bloody they deſired and purſued; and all this 
from their opinion of one being ſucceeded by milerics, 
the other by felicities, of a future and a longer life. 

For my own part, when J conſider the force of this 
principle, I wonder not at the effects of it, their nu- 
merous conqueſts, nor immenſity of countries they 
ſubdued, nor that ſuch ſtrange adventures ſhould have 
been finiſhed by ſuch enchanted men. But when 
Chriſtianity, introduced among them, gave anend to 
theſe deluſions, the reſtleſs humour oi perpetual wars 
and actions was likewile allayed, and they turned their 
thoughts to the eſtabliſbment of their ſeveral king- 
doms, in the provinces they had ſubdued and choſen 
for their ſeats, and applied themſelves to the orders 
and conſtitutions of their civil or political govern- 
mn w 

Their principle of learning was, that all they had 
among them was applied to the knowledge and diſtinc- 
tion of ſeaſons, by the courſe of the ſtars, and to the 
prognoſtics of weather, or elſe to the praiſcs of virtue, 
which conſiſted among them only in juſtice to their 
own nation, and valour againſt their enemies; and 
the reſt was employed in diſplaying the brave and he- 
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roic exploits of their princes and leaders, and the prow- 
els and conquelt of their nation; all their writings 
were compoſed in verſe, which were called Runes or 
Vitfes, and from thence the term of wife came: and 
theſe poets or writers, being eſteemed the ſages among 
them, were, as ſuch, always employed in the attend- 
ance upon their princes, both in courts and camps, 
being uſed to adviſe in their conduct, and to record 
their Factions, and celebrate their praiſes and triumphs. 
The traces of theſe cuſtoms have been ſeen within the 
compals of this very age, both in Hungary and Ire- 
land, where, at their feaſts, it was uſual to have theſe 
kind of poets entertain the company with their rude 
ſongs, or panegyrics of their anceſtors bold exploits; 
among which the number of men, chat any of them 
had ſlain with their own hands, was the chief ingre- 
dient in their praiſes. By theſe, they rewarded the 
proweſs of the old men among them, and inflamed 
the courage of the young to equal the boldneſs and 
atchievements of thoſe that had travelled before them 
in theſe paths of glory. 

The principle of | vw or civil government, in theſe 
northern nations, ſeems derived from that which was 
military among them. When a new ſwarm was upon 
the wing, they choſe a leader or general for the ex- 
pediticn, and, at the ſame time, the chief officers ro 
command the ſeyeral diviſions of their troops ; theſe 
were a council of war to the general, with whom they 
adviſed in the whole progreſs of their enterprize; but 
upon great occaſions, as a pitched battle, any military 
exploit of great difficulty and danger, the choice of a 
country to \ fix their ſear, or the conditions of peace 
that were propoſed, they aſſembled their whole troops, 
and conſulted with all the ſoldiers or people they com 
manded. This Tacitus obſerves to have been in uſe 
among the German Princes in his time, to conſult of 

imaller 
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ſmaller affairs with the chief officers, but de majoribus 
omnes. | 

If a leader of theſe colonies ſucceeded in his attempts, 
and conquered a new country, where, by common 
conſent, they thought fit to reſide, he grew a prince 
of that country, while he lived; and, when he died, 
another was choſen to ſucceed him by a general elec- 
tion. The lands of the ſubdued territory were divi- 
ded into greater and ſmaller ſhares, beſides that reſer- 
ved to the prince and government. The great were 
given to the chief officers of the army, who had beſt 
deſerved, and were molt eſteemed ; the ſmaller to the 
common or private ſoldiers. The natives conquered 
were wholly deſpoiled of their lands, and reckoned but 
as ſlaves by the conquerors, and ſo uſed for labour and 
ſervile offices, and thoſe of the conquering nation were 
the freemen. The great {harers, as chief officers, con- 
tinued to be the council of the prince in matters of 
ſtate, as they had been before in matters of war; but 
in the great affairs, and of common concernment, all 
that had the ſmaller ſhares in land were aſſembled 
and adviſed with. The firſt great ſhares were, in pro- 
ceſs of time, called baronies, and the ſmall, fees, 

I know very well how much critic has been em- 
ployed by the moſt learned, as Eraſmus, Selden, 
Spelman, as well as many others, about the two words 
Baro and Feudum, and how much pains have been 
taken to deduce them from the Latin, Greek, and 
even the Hebrew and Egyptian tongues; but I find 
no reaſon, after all they have faid, to make any doubt 
of their having been both the original of the Gothic 
or northern language ; or of Baron haying been a term 
of dignity, of command, or of honour, among them; 
and Feudum, of a ſoldier's ſhare of land. I find the 
firſt uſed above eight hundred years ago in the verſes 
mentioned of King Lodbrog, when one of his exploits 
was to have conquered eight barons. And though 
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tees or feuda were in uſe under later Roman emperors, 
yet they were derived from the Gothic cuſtoms, after 
ſo great numbers of thoſe nations were introduced into 
the Roman armies, and employed, upon the decline 
of that empire, againſt other more barbarous inva- 
ſions. For of all the northern nations, the Goths were 
eſteemed the moſt civil, orderly, and virtuous, and 
are for ſuch commended by St. Auftin and Salvian, 
who makes their conqueſts to have been given them 
by the juſtice of God, as a reward of their virtue, 
and a puniſhment upon the Roman provinces for 
the victouſneſs and corruptions of their lives and go- 
vernments. So as it is no wonder if many Gothic 
words and cuſtoms entered early into the Roman em- 
pire. 

As to the word Baro, it is not, that I find, at all 
agreed among the learned from whence to derive it, 
and the objections raiſed againſt their ſeveral conjec- 
tures ſeem better grounded than the arguments for 
any of them. But what that term imported is, out 
of their ſeveral accounts, eaſy to collect, and con- 
firmed by what ſtill remains in all the conſtitutions of 
the Gothic governments. For though by Barons are 
now meant in England ſuch as are created by patent, 
and thereby called to the houſe of lords; and Baron 
in Spaniſh ſignifies only a man of note or worth; and 
the quality denored by that title be different in the ſe- 
veral countries of Chriſtendom ; yet there is no queſ- 
tion, but they were originally ſuch perſons as, upon 
the conqueſt cf a country, were 'by the conquering 
prince inveſted in the poſſeſſion of certain tracts or pro- 
portions of free lands, or at icaft ſuch as they held by 
no other tenure but that of military ſervice, or attend- 
ance upon the prince in his wars with a certain num- 
ber of armed men. Theſe in Germany, France, Scot- 
land, ſcem to have had, and ſome ſtill to retain, a ſo- 
vereign power in their territories by the * of 
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what is called high and low juſtice, or the power of 


judging criminal as well as civil cauſes, and inflicting 
capital puniſhments among thoſe that held under them, 
either as vaſſals or in fee. But I have not met with 
any thing of this kind recorded in England, though 
the great barons had not only great numbers of knights, 
but even petty barons holding under them. 

I think the whole realm of England was by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror divided into baronies, however the 
diſtinctions may have been long ſince worn out: but 
in Ireland they ſtill remain, and every country there 1s 
divided into ſo many baronies, which ſeem to have 
been the ſhares of the firſt barons. And ſuch as theſe 
great proprietors of land compoſed, in all theſe north- 
welt regions, one part 1n the ſtates of the country or 
kingdom. | 

Now for the word Barons, though it be a preſump- 
tion to aſſert any thing after the doubts or unreſolved 
diſputes of ſuch learned men, yet I ſhall adventure 
to give my own opinion, how different ſoever from 
any that has been yet advanced. I find in Guagnini's 
deſcription of Sarmatia, printed in the year 1581, that 
in the ſeveral dukedoms, palatinates, or principalities, 
which then compoſed the mighty empire of Muſcovy, 
thoſe perſons who were the chief in poſſeſſions of lands, 
offices, or dignities among them next to the prince, 
duke, or palatine, were by one common appellation 
called his baiarons, as thoſe of the ſame fort or quality 
in the preſent court of the great dukes are now term- 
ed his botars, which may be a corrupt or particular di- 
alect from the other. Now I think it is obvious to 
any man, that tries how eaſy a change is made in the 
contraction of boiarons into barons, which is but of 
the two firſt ſyllables into one, and that with an A 
long, as barons is commonly u.ed : and thoſe coun- 
tries above-mentioned, having been the ſeats of our 
conquering Goths, I am apt to think their bolarons 
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grew, with their conqueſts, to be the original barons in 
all thoſe ſeveral nations or dominions where they were 
extended, "el 

From the diviſions, forms, and inſtitutions already 
deduced, will naturally ariſe and plainly appear the 
frame and conſtitution of the Gothic government, 
which was peculiar to them, and different {rom all be- 
fore known or obſerved in ſtory ; but fo univerſal 
among theſe northern nations, that it was under the 
names of king, or prince, or duke and his eſtates, 
eſtabliſhed in all parts of Europe from the north-eaſt of 
Poland and Hungary to the ſouth-weſt of Spain and Por- 
tugal, though theie vait countries had been ſubdued 
by ſo many ſeveral expeditions of theſe northern peo- 
ple, at ſuch diverſe times, and under ſo different ap- 
pellations, and it ſeems to have been invented or in- 
tituted by the ſages of the Goths, as a goyernment 
of freemen, which was the ſpirit or character of the 
north-weſt nations, diſtinguiſhing them from thoſe of 
the South and the Eaſt, and gave the name of the Francs 
among them, | 

I need ſay nothing of this conſtitution, which is ſo 
well known in our iſland, and was anciently the ſame 
with ours in France and Spain, as well as Germany and 
Sweden, where it ſtill continues, conſiſting of a king 
or a prince who is ſovereign both in peace and war, of 
an aſſembly of barons (as they were originally called) 
whom he uſes as his council, and another of the com- 
mons, who are the repreſentative of all that are poſ- 
ſeſſed of free- lands, whom the prince aſſembles and 
conſults with upon the occaſions or affairs of the 
greateſt and common concern to the nation, I am apt to 
think that the poſſeſſion of land was the original right 
of election or repreſentative among the commons, and 
that cities and boroughs were inttiled to it, as they 
were pÞitetied or certain tracts of land that belonged 
or were anacxcd to them. And ſo it is ſtill in Friez- 
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land, the ſeat from whence our Gothic or Saxon anceſ- 
tors came into theſe iſlands. For the ancient ſeat of 
the Gothic kingdom was of ſmall or no trade; nor 
England in their time. Their humours and lives were 
rurned wholly to arms, and long after the Nerman 
conqueſt, all the trade of England was driven by Jews, 
Lombards, or Milaners; ſo as the right of boroughs 
ſeem not to have riſen from regards of trade, but of 
land, and were places where ſo many freemen inha- 
bited together, and had ſuch a proportion of land be- 
longing to them. However it be, this conſtitution 
has been celebrated, as framed with great wiſdom and 
equity, and as the trueſt and juiteſt temper that has been 
ever found out between dominion and liberty; and it 
ſeems to be a ſtrain of what Heraclitus ſaid was the 
only ſkill or knowledge of any value in the politics, 
which was the ſecret of governing all by all. 

This ſeems to have been intended by thele Gothic 
conſtitutions and by the election and repreſentation of 
all that poſſeſſed lands: for ſince a country is com- 
poſed of the land it contains, they eſteemed a nation 
to be ſo, of ſuch as were the poſſeſſors of it. And 
what prince ſoever can hit of this great ſecret, needs 
know no more, for his own ſafety. and happineſs, or 
that of the people he governs: for no ſtate or go- 
vernment can ever be much troubled orendangered by 
any private factions, which is grounded upon the gene- 
ral conſent and ſatisfaction of the ſubjects, unleſs it be 
wholly ſubdued by the force of armies; and then the 
{tanding armies have the place of ſubjects, and the go- 
vernment depends upon the contented ordiſcontented 
humours of the ſoldiers in general, which has more 
ſudden and fatal conſequences upon the revolutions of 
{tate, than thoſe of ſubjects in unarmed governments. 
So the Roman, Egyptian, and Turkiſh empires appear 
to have always turned upon the arbitrary wills and 
wild humours of the Prætorian bands, the Mamalukes, 
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and the janizaries. And fo I pals from the Scythian 
conqueſts and Gothic conſtitutions to thoſe of the 
Arabians or Mahometans, in the world. 


8 H C T. V. 


HE laſt ſurvey I propoſe of the four outlying 
(or, if the hare ſo pleaſe to call them, bar- 
barous) empires, was that of the Arabians, which 
was indeed of a very different nature from all the reſt, 
being built upon foundations wholly enthuſiaſtic, and 
thereby very unaccountable to common reaſon, and in 
many points contrary even to human nature; yet few 
others have made greater conqueſts or more ſudden 
growths, than this Arabian or Saracen empire; but 
having been of later date, and the courſe of it enga- 
ed in perpetual wars with the Chriſtian princes, either 
of the Eaſt or Weſt, of the Greek or the Latin churches, 
both the original and progreſs of it have been eaſily 
obſerved, and are moſt vulgarly known, having been 
the ſubject or many modern writers, and ſeveral 
well digeſted hiſtories or relations; and therefore I 
ſhall give but a very ſummary account of both. 
About the year Coo, or near it, lived Mahomet, a 
man of mean parentage and condition, illiterate, but 
of great 5pirit and ſubtle wit, like thoſe of the cli- 
mate or country where he was born or bred, which 
was that part of Arabia called The Happy, onto 
the lovelieſt and ſweeteſt region of the world, and 
like thoſe bleſſed ſeats ſo finely painted by the poet : 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Alpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat, ſemperque innubilus æther 
Contegit, et late diffuſo lumine ridet. 
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He was ſervant to a rich merchant of this country, 
and after his maſter's death, having married his wi- 
dow, came to be poſſeſſed of great wealth, and of a 
numerous family: among others, he had entertained 
in it a Sergian monk, or at leaſt called by that name, 
whoſe vicious and libertine diſpoſitions of life had made 
him leave his incloſure and profeſſion, but otherwiſe 
a man of great learning. Mahomet was ſubject to fits 
of an epilepſy or falling- ſickneſs, and, either by the 
cuſtoms of that climate, or the neceſſity of that diſ- 
eaſe, very temperate and abſtaining from wine, but in 
the reſt voluptuous and diſſolute. He was aſhamed 
of his diſcaſe, and, to diſguiſe it from his wife and fa- 
mily, pretended his fits were trances into which he was 
caſt at certain times by God Almighty, and in them 
inſtructed in his will, and his true worſhip and laws, 
by which he would be ſerved; and that he was com- 
manded to publiſh thern to the world, to teach them, 
and ſee them obeyed. | 

About this age all the Chriſtian provinces of the Eaſt 
were over-run with Arianiſm, which, however refined or 
diſguiſed by 1ts learned proteſſors and advocates, either 
denied or undermined the divinity of Chriſt, and al- 
lowed only his prophetical office. The countries of 
Arabia and Egypt were filled with great numbers of 
the ſcattered Jews, who, upon the laſt deſtruction of 
their country in Adrian's time, had fled into theſe pro- 
vinces to avoid the ruin and even extinction which 
was threatening their nation by that emperor, who, 
after all the deſolations he made in Judea, tranſported 
what he could of their remaining numbers into Spain. 
The reſt of Arabia and Egypt was inhabited by Gen- 
tiles, who had little ſenſe left of their decayed and de- 
rided idolatry, and had turned their thoughts and lives 
to luxury and pleaſure, and to the deſires and acquiſi- 
tion of riches, in order to thoſe ends. Mahomet, to 
humour and comply with theſe three ſorts of men, and 
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by the aſſiſtance of the monk his only confident, fra- 
med a ſcheme of religion he thought likely to take in, 
or at leaſt not to ſhock, the common opinions and diſ- 
poſitions of them all, and yet moſt agreeable to his 
own temper and deſigns. 

He profeſſed one God, creator of the world, and 
who governed all things in it, That God had in an- 
cient times ſent Moſes, his firſt and great prophet, to 

ive his laws to mankind, but that they were neither 
received by the Gentiles, nor obeyed by the Jews them- 
ſelves, to whom he was more peculiarly ſent. That 
this was the occaſion of the misfortunes and captivi- 
ties that ſo often befel them. That in the latter ages 
he had ſent Chriſt, who was the ſecond prophet, and 
greater than Moſes, to preach his laws and obſervation 
of them, in greater purity, but to do it with gentle- 
neſs, patience, and humility, which had found no bet- 
ter reception or ſucceſs among men than Moſes had 
done. That for this reaſon God had now ſent his laſt 
and greateſt prophet Mahomet, to publiſh his laws 
and commands with more power, to ſubdue thoſe to 
them by force and violence who ſhould not willingly 
receive them ; and for this end to eſtabliſh a kingdom 
upon earth that ſhould propagate this divine law and 
worſhip throughout the world. That as God had de- 
ſigned utter ruin and deſtruction to all that refuſed 
them, ſo, to thoſe that profeſſed and obeyed them, he 
had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of his and their 
enemies, as a reward in this life, and had provided a 
paradiſe hereafter, with all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpe- 
cially of beautiful women new created for that pur- 

oſe; but with more tranſcendent degrees of pleaſure 
and felicity to thoſe that ſhould die in the purſuit and 
propagation of them, through the reſt of the world, 
which ſhould in time ſubmit or be ſubdued: under 
them : theſe, with the ſevere prohibition of drink- 
ing wine, and the principle of predeftination, wore 
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firſt and chief doctrines and inſtitutions of Mahomet, 
and which were received with great applauſe, and 
much confluence of Arians, Jews, and Gentiles in thoſe 
parts ; ſome contributing to the riſe of his kingdom, 
by the belief of his divine miſſion and authority 
many, by finding their chief principles or religious 

opinions contained or allowed in them ; but moſt, by 
their yoluptuouſneſs and luxury, their paſſions of ava- 
rice, ambition, and revenge being thereby complied 
with. After his fits or trances, he writ the many ſe- 
veral parts or chapters of his Alcoran, as newly inſpi- 
red and dictated from heaven, and left in them that 
which to us, and in its tranſlations, looks like a wild 
fanatic rhapſody of his viſions or dreams, or rather of 
his fantaſtical imaginations and inventions, but has 
ever paſſed among all his followers as a book ſacred 
and divine ; which ſhews the ſtrange difference of con- 
ceptions among men. 

To be ſhort, this contagion was ſo violent, that it 
ſpread from Arabia into Egypt and Syria, and his 
power increaſed with ſuch a ſudden growth as well as 
his doctrine, that he lived to ſee them overſpread 
both thoſe countries and a great part of Perſia; the 
decline of the old Roman empire making ealy way for 
the powerful aſcent of this new comet, that appeared 
with ſuch wonder and terror in the world, and with a 
flaming ſword made way wherever it came, or laid all 

deſolate that oppoſed it. 

Mahomet left two branches of his race for ſucceſſion, 
which was in both eſteemed divine among his Muſſul- 
mans or followers; the one was continued in the ca- 
liphs of Perſia, and the other of Egypt and Arabia: 
both theſe, under the common appellation of Saracens, 
made mighty and wonderful progreſs, the one to the 
Eaſt, and the other to the Weſt. 

The Roman empire, or rather the remainders of it, 
ſeated at Conſtantinople, and afterwards called the Greek, 
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was for ſome times paſt moſt cruelly infeſted, and in 
many parts ſhaken to pieces, by the invaſions or in- 
curſions of many barbarous northern nations, and there- 
by diſabled from any vigorous oppoſition to this new 
and formidable enemy. Beſides, the diviſions amon 
Chriſtians made way tor their conqueſts, and the great 
increaſe of proſelytes in this new religion. The Ari- 
ans, perſecuted in the eaſtern provinces by ſome of the 
Greek emperors (of the ſame faith with the weſtern or 
Roman church) made eaſy turns to the Mahometan 
doctrines, that profeſſed Chriſt to have been ſo great and 
ſo divine a prophet, which was all in a manner that 
they themſelves allowed him. The cruel perſecutions 
of the other Grecian princes againſt thoſe Chriſtians 
that would not admit the uſe of images, made great 
numbers of them go over to the Saracens, who ab- 
horred that worſhip as much as themſelves. The Jews 
were allured by the profeſſion of unity in the ged- 
head, which they pretended not to find in the Chil 
tian faith, and by the great honour that was paid by 
the Saracens to Moſes, as a prophet and a lawgiver 
ſent immediately from God into the world. The Pa- 
gans met with an opinion of the old gentiliſm in that 
of predeſtination, which was the Stoic principle, and 
thatwhereinto unhappy men commonly fell, and ſought 
for refuge in the uncertain conditions or events of life, 
under tyrannical and cruel governments. So as ſome 
Roman authors obſerve, that the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Nero made more Stoics in Rome, chan 
the precepts of Zeno, Chryſippus, and Cleanthes. 
The great extent and power of the Perſian branch 
or empire continued long among the Saracens, but 
was over- run at length by the Turks firſt, and then by 
the Tartars under Tamerlane, whoſe race continued 
there till the time of Iſhmael, from whom the preſent 
ſophies are derived. This Iſhmael was an enthuſiaſt, 
or at leaſt a pretender to new relations in the Ma- 
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hometan religion : he profeſſed to reform both their 
doctrines and their manners, and taught, that Haly 
alone, of Mahomet”s followers, ought to be owned and 
believed as his true ſucceſſor, which made the Perſians 
ever ſince eſteem the Turks for heretics, as the Turks 
do them. He gained ſo many followers by his new 
and refined principles, or profeſſions of devotions, that 
he made himſelf king of Perſia by the ſame way that 
the Xeriffs came to be kings of Morocco and Fez, 
about Charles Vth's time, and Cromwell to be pro- 
tector of England, and Oran Zeb to be great mogul 
in our age, which were the four great dominions of 
the fanatic ſtrain. 

The Arabian branch of the Saracen empire, after a 
long and mighty growth in Egypt and Arabia, ſeems 
to have been at its height under the great Almanzor, 
who was the illuſtrious and renowned hero of this race, 
and muſt be allowed to have as much excelled, and as 
eminently, in learning, virtue, piety, and native good- 
neſs, as in power, in valour, and in empire. Yet this 
was extended from Arabia, through Egypt, and all 
the northern tracts of Africa, as far as the weſtern 
ocean, and over all the conſiderable provinces of Spain. 
For it was in his time, and by his victorious enſigns, 
that the Gothic kingdom in Spain was conquered, and 
the race of thoſe tamous princes ended in Rodrigo. 
All that country was reduced under the Saracen em- 
pire (except the mountains of Leon and Oviedo) and 
were afterwards divided intoſeveral Mooriſh kingdoms, 
whereof ſome laſted to the reign of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella: nay the Saracen forces, after the conqueſt of 
Spain, invaded the ſouthern parts of France, and pro- 
ceeded with the fame ſucceſs as far as Tours, till they 
were beaten and expelled by Charles Martel, who by 
thoſe exploits raiſed his renown ſo high, as to give 
him the ambition of leaving the kingdom of France to 
his own line, in Pepin and Charlemain, by the depoſi- 
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tion and extinction of the firſt race, which had laſted 
from Pharamond. _ | | 

I do not remember ever to have read a greater and 
a nobler character of any prince, than of this great 
Almanzor, in ſome Spaniſh authors, or tranſlators of 
his ſtory out of the Arabian tongue, wherein the learn 
ing then remaining in the world flouriſhed moſt ; and 
that of ancient Greece, as it had been tranſlated into 
their language, ſo it ſeems to have been, by the acute- 
neſs and excellency of thoſe more ſouthern wits, in 
ſome parts very much improved. | 

This kingdom continued great under the caliphs of 
Egypt, who, degenerating — the example and vir- 
tues of Almanzor, came to be hated of their ſubjects, 
and to ſecure themſelves from them by a mighty 
guard of Circaſſian ſlaves. Theſe were brought young 
from the country now called Mengrelia, between the 
Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, the antient ſeat of the Ama- 
zons, and which has, in paſt and preſent times, been 
obſerved to produce the braveſt bodies of men, and 
moſt beautiful of women, in all the eaſtern regions. 
Theſe ſlaves were called Mamalucs when they came 
into Egypt, and were brought up with care, and in all 
exerciſes and diſcipline that might render them the 
moſt martial troops or bands of ſoldiers that could 
any where be compoſed, and ſo they proved. The 
commander of this mighty band or guard of Mamalucs 
was called their ſultan, who was abſolute over them, 
as the general of an army is in time of war. They 
ſerved, for ſome time, to ſupport the government of 
the caliphs, and enſlave the Egyptians, till one of the 
ſultans, finding his own power, and the general diſ- 
eſteem wherein the caliph was fallen by the effeminate 
ſoftneſs or luxury of his life, depoſed him firſt, then 
flew him, and took upon himſelf the government of 
Egypt, under the name of Sultan, and reigned by the 


ſole force and ſupport of his Mamaluc troops, which 
were 
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were continually increaſed by the merchandife and 
tranſportation of Circaſſian flaves. This government 
laſted, with great terror in Egypt, between two and 
three hundred years, during which time, the new ſul- 
tans were elected, upon the death or depoſing of the 
old, by the choice of the Mamalucs, and always out of 
their own bands. The ſons of the deceaſed ſultans 
enjoyed the eſtates and riches left by their fathers 
but, by the conſtitutions of the government, no ſon 
of a ſultan was ever either to ſucceed, or even to be 
elected ſultan ; ſo that in this, contrary to all others 
ever known in the world, to be born of a prince was 
a certain and unalterable excluſion from the kingdom; 
and none was ever to be choſen ſultan that had not 
been actually fold for a ſlave, brought from Cir- 
caſſia, and trained up a private ſoldier in the Mamaluc 
bands. Yet of ſo baſe metal were formed ſeveral men 
who made mighty figures in their age, and no nation 
made fo brave a reſiſtance againſt the growing empire 
of the Turks, as: theſe Mamalucs did under their ſul- 
tans, till they were conquered by Selim, after a lon 
war, which looked in ſtory like the combat of ſome 
fierce tiger with a ſavage boar, while the country that 
is waſted by them are lookers- on, and little concerned 
under whoſe dominion and cruelty they fall. 

It is not well agreed among authors, whether the 
Turks were firſt called into Aſia by the Greek or the 
Perſian emperors; but it is by all, that, falling down 
in great numbers, they revolted from the aſſiſtance of 
their friends, ſet up for themſelves, embraced the Ma- 
hometan religion, and improved the principles of that 
ſet; by new orders and inventions (caſt 1 ap 4 for 
conqueſt and extent of empire) they framed a king- 
dom, which, under the Ottoman race, ſubdued both 
the Greek empire and that of the Arabians, and rooted 
itſelf in all thoſe vaſt dominions as it continues to 
this day, with the addition of many other * to 
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their kingdom, but yet many more to the Mahometan 
belief. So this empire of the Turks, like a freſh graft 
upon one branch of a vigorous ſtock, covered wholly 
upon that which it was grafted, and out-grew, in 
time, the other which was natural, as the Perſian 
branch. | | 
The chief principles upon which this fierce govern- 
ment was founded and raiſed to ſuch a height, were 
firſt thoſe of Mahomet already deduced, which, by 
their ſenſual paradiſe and predeſtination, were great 
incentives ere and of enterprize, joined to the 
ſpoils of the conquered, both in their lands, their 
goods, and their hberties, which were all ſeized at 
the pleaſure of the conqueror. 
A ſecond was, a belief infuſed of divine deſigna- 
tion of the Ottoman line to reign among them, for ex- 
tent of their territories, and propagation of their faith. 
This made him eſteemed, at leaſt by adoption, as a 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, and both a ſovereign lawgiver 
in civil (and with the aſſiſtance of his mufti) a ſupreme 
judge in all religious matters. And this principle was 
o far improved among theſe people, has they held 
obedience to be given 1n all things to the will of their 
Ottoman prince, as to the will of God, by whom they 
thought him deſigned; and that they were bound not 
only to obey his commands with any hazard of their 
lives __ enemies, but even by laying down their 
own whenever he commanded, and with the ſame re- 
ſignation that is by others thought due to the decrees 
of deftiny, or the will and pleaſure of Almighty God. 
This gives ſuch an abandoned ſubmiſſion to all the 
frequent and cruel executions among them by the em- 
eror's command, though upon the mere turns of his 
own humour, the ſuggeſtions of the miniſters, or the 


flatteries and revenges of thoſe women he moſt truſteth, 
or loveth beſt. 
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A third was, the diviſion of all lands in conquered 
countries into timariots or ſoldiers ſhares, beſides what 
was reſerved and appropriated to the emperor; and 
theſe ſhares being only at pleaſure, or for lite, leave 
him the ſole lord of all lands in his dominion, which, 
by the common ſuppoſition of power following land, 
mult, by conſequence, leave him the moſt abſolute of 
any ſovereign in the world. 

A fourth, the allowance of no honours nor charges, 
no more than lands, to be hereditary, but all to de- 
pend upon the will of the prince. This applies every 
man's ambition and avarice tocourt his preſent humour, 
ſerve his preſent deſigns, and obey his commands, of 
how different nature ſoever they are, and how fre- 
quently changed. | 

A fifth was, the ſuppreſſion, and, in a manner ex- 
tinction, of all learning among the ſubjects of their 
whole empire, at leaſt the natural Turks and janiza- 
ries, in whom the ſtrength of it conſiſts. This 1gno- 
rance makes way for the moit blind obedience, which 
is often ſhaken by diſputes concerning religion and go- 
vernment, liberty and dominion, and other arguments 
of that or ſome ſuch nature. 

A ſixth was, the inſtitution of that famous order of 
the janizaries, than which a greater ſtrain of true and 
deep politic will hardly be obſerved in any conſtitu- 
tion: this conſiſted in the arbitrary choice of ſuch 
Chriſtian children throughout their dominions, as 
were eſteemed moſt fit for the emperor's peculiar ſer- 
vice; and the choice was made by the ſhews or pro- 
miles of the greateſt growth or ſtrength of body, vi- 
gour of conſtitution, and boldneſs of courage. Theſe 
were taken into the emperor's care, and trained up in 
certain colleges, or chambers, as they are cailed, and 
by officers for that purpoſe, who endeavoured to 1m- 


prove all they could the advantages of nature by thoſe 


of education and of diſcipline. They were all diligently 
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inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and in the ve- 


neration of the Ottoman race. Such of them as proved 
weak of body, ſlothful, or puſillanimous were turned 
to labour in gardens, buildings, or drudgeries of 
the palace; but all that were fit for military ſervice, 
were, at a certain age, entered into the body of jani- 
zaries, who were the emperor's guards. 

By this means, the number of Chriſtians was contt- 
nually leſſened throughout the empire, and weakened 
by the loſs of ſuch as were like to prove the bra- 
veſt and ſtrongeſt of their races: that of Muſſelmans 
was increaſed in the ſame proportions, and a mighty 
body of choſen men kept up perpetually in diſcipline 
and pay, who eſteemed theniſelves not only as ſubjects 
or ſlaves, but even pupils and domeſtic ſervants of the 
grand ſcignor's perion and family, 

A ſeventh was, the great temperance introduced in- 
to the general cuſtoms of the Turks, but more particu- 
larly of the janizaries, by the ſevere defence and ab- 
ſtinence of wine, and by the proviſion of one only ſort 
of food for their armies, which was rice. Of this 
grain, as every man is able to carry, upon occaſion, 
enough for ſcveral days, ſo the quantity provided for 
every expedition 15 but according to the number, with 
no diſtinction for the quality of men; ſo that upon 
a march, or in a camp, a colonel has no more allowed 
him than a private ſoldier; nor are any but general 
officers encumbered with train or baggage, which 
gives them mighty advantages in their German wars, 
among whom every officer has a family in proportion 
to his command during the campania, as well as in 
his quarters; and the very ſoldiers uſed to carry their 
wives with them into the field; whereas a Turkiſh 
army conſiſts only of fighting men. 

The laſt I ſhall mention is the ſpeedineſs as well as 
ſeverity of their juſtice both civil and military, which, 
though often fubject thereby to miſtakes, and deplored 
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by the complaints and calamities of innocent perſons, 
yet it is maintained upon this principle fixed among 
them, © That it is better two innocent men ſhould die, 
than one guilty hve.” And this indeed agrees with 
the whole caſt or frame of their empire, which ſeems to 
have been, in all points, the fierceſt, as that of the 
Ynca's was the gentleſt, that of China the wiſeſt, and 
that of the Goths the braveſt, in the world. 

The growth and progreſs of this Turkiſh empire, 


under the Ottoman race, was ſo ſudden and ſo violent 


the two or three firſt centuries, that it raiſed fear and 
wonder throughout the world ; but ſeems at a ſtand 
for theſe laſt hundred years, having made no conqueſt 
ſince that of Hungary, except the remainder of Can- 
dia, after a very long war ſo bravely maintained by 
the ſmall Venetian ſtate againſt ſo mighty powers. 
The reaſon of this may be drawn not only from the 
periods of empire, that, like natural bodies, grow for 
a certain time, and to a certain ſize, which they are 
not to exceed; but from ſome other cauſes, both 
within and without, which ſeem obvious enough. 
The firſt, a neglect in the obſervance of ſome of 
theſe orders, which were eſſential to the conſtitutions 
of their government. For after the conqueſts of Cy- 
prus, and the example of Selim's intemperance in thoſe 
and other wines, that cuſtom and humour prevailed 
againſt their laws of abſtinence, in that point ſo ſe- 
verely enjoined by Mahomet, and ſo long obſerved 
among all his followers. And, though the Turks and 
janizaries endeavoured to avoid the ſcandal and pu- 
niſhment by drinking in private, yet they felt the ef- 
feds in their bodies and in their humours, whereof the 
laſt needs no inflaming among ſuch hot tempers, and 
their bodies are weakened by this intemperance, joined 
to their abandoned luxury in point wa women. 
Beſides, the inſtitution of 1 Janizaries has been much 
altered by the corruption of officers, who have long 
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ſuffered the Chriſtians to buy off that tribute of their 
children, and the Turks to purchaſe the preferment of 
theirs into that order for money ; by which means the 
choice of this militia is not made from the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt warlike bodies of men, but from the purſes 
of the parents or friends. 

Theſe two diſtempers have produced another, much 
greater and more fatal than both, which is the muti- 
nous humour of this body of janizaries, who, find- 
ing their own ſtrength, began to make what changes 
they pleaſed in the ſtate, till, having been long fluſhed 
with the blood of the baſha's and viziers, they made 
bold at laſt with that of their princes themſelves ; and, 
having depoſed and ſtrangled Ibrahim, they ſet up 
his ſon, the preſent emperor, then a child. But the 
diſtemper ended not there; they fell into new factions, 
changed and murdered feveral viziers, and divided in- 
to ſo powerful parties, and with fo fierce contentions, 
that the baſla of Aleppo, with an army of an hundred 
thouſand men, ſet up for himſelf (though under pre- 
tence of a counterfeit ſon of Morat) and cauſed ſuch 
a convulſion in this mighty ſtate, that the Ottoman 
race hac ended, if this bold adventurer had not, upon 
confidence in the faith of a treaty, been ſurprized 
and ſtrangled by order of old Cuperiy, then newly come 
to be grand vizier, and abſolute in the government. 
This man entering the miniſtry at fourſcore years old, 
cruel by nature, and hardened by age, to allay the 
heat of blood in that diſtempered body of the janiza- 
nes and the other troops, cut off ncar forty thouſand 
of them in three years time by private, ſudden, and 
violent executions, without form of laws or trials, or 
hearing any ſorts of pleas or defences. His ſon, ſuc- 
cecding in the place of grand vizier, found the em- 
pire io dilpirited by his Father's cruclty, and the militia 
remaining ſo ſpited and diſtempered, breathing new 
commodions and revenges, that he diverted the hu- 
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mour by an eaſy war upon the Venetians, Tranſilvani- 
ans, or the remainders of Hungary, till by temper and 
conduct he had cloſed the wounds which his father had 
left bleeding, and reſtored the ſtrength of the Ottoman 
empire to that degree, that the ſucceeding vizier 1n- 
vaded Germany, though againſt the faith of treaties, 
or of a truce not expired, and at laſt beſieged Vienna, 
which is a ſtory too freſh and too known to be told 
here. 


Another reaſon has been the neglect of their marine 


affairs, or of their former greatnels at ſea, fo as, for 
many years, they hardly pretend to any ſucceſſes on 
that element, but commonly ſay, That God has given 
the earth to the Muſſulmans, and the ſea to the Chriſ- 
tians. 

The laſt I ſhall obſerve is the exceſſive uſe of opi- 
um, with which they ſeek to repair the want of wine, 
and to divert their melancholy reflexions upon the ill 
condition of their fortunes and lives, ever uncertain, 
and depending upon the will or caprice of the grand 
ſeignor's or of the grand vizier's humour and com- 
mands. But the effect of this opium 1s very tran- 
ſitory; and though it allays for the preſent all me- 
lancholy fumes and thoughts, yet, when the operation 
1s paſt, they return again, which makes the ule of it 
ſo often repeated; and nothing more dilpirits and 
enervates both the body and the mind of thoſe that 
frequently uſe it. 

The external reaſon of the ſtand made this laſt cen- 
tury, in the growth of the Turkiſh empire, ſcems to 
have been, their having before extended it till they 
came to ſuch ſtrong bars as were not to be broken. For 
they were grown to border upon the Perſian empire to 
the eaſt, upon the Tartars to the north, upon the 
ZEthiopians to the ſouth, and upon the German empire 
to the welt, and turned their proſpect this way, as the 
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eaſieſt and moſt plauſible, being againſt a Chriſtian 
ſtate. 

Now this empire of Germany, conſiſting of ſuch 
large territories, ſuch numbers and bodics of warlike 
men, when united in any common caule or quarrel, 
ſeems as ſtrongly conſtituted for defence, as the Turk- 
Ih is tor invaſion or conqueſt; for being compoſed 
of many civil and moderate governments, under le- 
gal princes or free ſtates, the ſubjecis are all fond of 
their liberties and laws, and abhor the falling under 
any foreign or arbitrary dominions, and in ſach a com- 
mon caule ſcem to be invincible. On the contrary, 
the Turkiſh territories being all enſlaved, and thereby 
in a manner deſolated, have no force but that of their 
ſtanding armies, and cheie people in general care not 
either for the progreſs of their victories abroad, nor 
even for the defence of their own countries, ſinde 
they are ſure to loſe nothing, but may hope reaſonably 
to gain by any change of maſter, or of government, 
which makes that empire the worſt conſtituted that can 
be for defence, upon any great misfortune to their ar- 
mies. 

The efſect of theſe two different conflicutions had 
been feen and felt (in all probability) to the wonder of 
the whole world, in theſe late revolutions, if the di- 
vine decrees had not croſſed all human appearances. 
For the grand vizier might certainly have taken Vi- 
enna before the confederate princes could have united 
tor its relief, if the opinion of vaſt treaſures (there aſ- 
ſembled for ſhelter from all the adjacent parts) had not 
given hin a paiſionate deſire to take the town by com- 
poſition rather than by ſtorm, which muſt have left all 
its wealth a prey to the ſoldiers, and not to the gene- 
ral. 

If the Turks had poſſeſſed this bulwark of Chriſten- 
dom, I do not cenceive what could have hindered them 
trom beirg maſters immediately of Auſtria, and all its 
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depending provinces; nor, in another year, of all Italy, 
or of the ſouthern provinces of Germany, as they 
ſhould have choſen to carry on their invaſion, or of 
both in two or three years time; and how fatal this 
might have been to the reſt of Chriltendom, or how 
it might have enlarged the Turkiih dominions, is eaſy 
to conjecture. | 

On the other fide, after the defeat of the grand 
vizier's army, his death, and that of ſo many brave 
baſhas and other captains, by the uſual humour and 
faction of that bloody court; after ſuch ſlaughters of 
the janizaries in ſo many encounters, and ſuch an 
univerſal diſcouragement of their troops, that could no 
where withſtand the German arms and bravery ; if, 
upan the taking of Belgrade, the emperor had been at 
the head of the forces then in his ſervice, united un- 
der one great commander, and without dependence 
upon the ſeveral princes by whom they were raiſed, I 
do not ſee what could have hindered them from con- 
quering all before them in that open country of Bul- 
garia and Romania, nor from taking Conſtantinople it- 
telf, upon the courſe of an eaſy war, in ſuch a decline 
of the Turkiſh empire, with ſo weak and diſpirited 
troops as thoſe that remained, a treaſure ſo exhauſted, 
a court ſo divided, and fuch a general conſternation 
as appeared in that great and tumultuous city upon 
thele occaſions. | 

But God Almighty had not decreed any ſo great re- 
volution, either tor the ruin or advantage of Chriſten- 
dom, and ſeems to have left both empires at a bay, 
and not likely to make any great enterprizes on either 
ſide, but rather to fall into the deſigus of a peace, 
which may probably leave Hungary to the poſſeſſion as 
well as right of the houſe of Auſtria, and the Turks 
in a condition of giving no great fears or dangers, in 
our age, to the reit of Chriſtendom. 
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Although the Mahometan empires were not raiſed, 
like others, upon the foundations, or by the force 
of heroic virtue, but rather by the practices of a ſubtle 
man upon the ſimplicity of a credulous people; yet 
the growth of them has been influenced by ſeveral 
wang © in whom ſome beams at leaſt of that fun 

ave ſhined, ſuch as Almanzor, Saladine, Ottoman, 
and Solyman the Great. And becauſe I have named 
the moſt heroic perſons of that ſect, it will be but 
juftice to nobler nations to mention at the ſame time 
thoſe who appear to have ſhined the brighteſt in their 
ſeveral ages or countrics, and the luftre of whoſe vir- 
tues, as well as greatneſs, has been ſullied with the 
feweſt noted blemiſhes or defaults, and who for deſer- 
ving well of their own countries by their actions, and 
of mankind by their examples, have eternized their 
memories in the true records of fame, which is ever 
juſt to the dead, how partial foeyer it may be to the 
living, from the forced applauſes of power, or fulſome 
adulations of ſervile men. . | 

Such astheſe were among the ancient Grecians, Epa- 
minondas, Pericles, and Ageſilaus. Of the old Roman 
ſtate, the firſt Scipio, Marcellus, and Paulus Æmilius. 
Of the Roman emperors, Auguitus, Trajan, and Mar- 
cus Antoninus. Among the Goths, Alaric and Theo— 
doric. Of the weſtern emperors, Charlemain, Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa, and Charles V. Of the French nation, 
Pharamond, Charles Martel, and Henry IV. who be- 
gan three of their nobleſt races. Of the Swedes, Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus. And of our own, Richard I. the Black 
Prince, and Harry V. To theſe I may add ſeven fa- 
mous captains, or ſmaller princes, whole exploits and 
virtues may juſtly allow them to be ranked with fo 
great kings and emperors. /Enus and Belliſarius, 
the two laſt great commanders of the Roman armies, 
after the diviſion and decay of that mighty ſtate, who 
did ſet vp the laſt trophies, and made the braveſt de- 
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fences againſt the numbers and fury of thoſe barbarous 


nations that invaded, and after their time tore in 
ieces that whole empire. George Caſtriot, commonly 
called Scanderbeg, prince of Epire, and Huniades, vice- 
roy of Hungaria, who were two molt victorious cap- 
tains and excellent men, the true champions of Chriſ- 
tendom whilſt they lived, and terror of the Turks, 
who with ſmall forces held at a bay for ſo many years 
all the powers of the Ottoman empire. Ferdinand Gon- 
zalvo, that noble Spaniard, worthily ſirnamed the great 
captain, who by his ſole proweſs and conduct con- 
quered a crown for his maſter, which he might have 
worn for himſelf, if his ambition had been equal to 
his courage and virtues. Wilham prince of Orange, 
who reſtored the Belgic liberties, and was the founder 
of their ſtate, eſteemed generally the beſt and wiſeſt 
commander of his age, and who at the ſudden point 
of his death, as well as in the courſe of his life, gave 
ſuch teſtimonies of his being a true lover of the people 
and country he governed. Alexander Ferneſe, prince 
of Parma, who by his wiſdom, courage, and juſtice 
recovered ten of the ſeventeen provinces that were in 
a manner loſt to the crown of Spain; made two fa- 
mous expeditions, for relief of his confederates, into 
the heart of France, and ſcemed to revive the ancient 
Roman virtue and diſcipline in the world, and to bring 
the noble genius of Italy to appear once more upon the 
ſtage. $ 
Whoever has a mind to trace the paths of heroic 
virtue, which lead to the temple of true honour and 
fame, need ſeek them no further than in the ſtories 
and examples of thoſe illuſtrious perſons here aſſem- 
bled ; and fol leave this crown of never- fading laurel, 
in full view of ſuch great and noble | ſpirits as ſhall 
deſerve it, in this or in ſucceeding ages. Let them 
win it and wear it. 
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PO N the ſurvey of allthe great actions and revo- 
lutions occaſioned in the world by the conqueſt 
and progreſſes of theſe four mighty empires, as well 
as the other four, ſo much renowned in ſtory, it may 
not be impertinent to reflect upon the cauſes of con- 
queſts as well as the effects, and deduce them from 
their natural ſources, as far as they can be diſtovered, 
though like thoſe of great rivers they are uſually ob- 
ſcure or taken little notice of until their ſtreams, in- 
creaſing by the influence of many others, make ſo 
mighty inundations, as to grow famous in the ſtories, 
as well as maps of the world. 
To this end I ſhall obſerve three things upon the 
eneral courſe of conqueſts, the moſt renowned and 
beſt recorded, in what remains of ancient as well as 
modern hiſtories. | 
Firſt, that they have generally proceeded from 
north to ſouth, ſo as we find none beſides thoſe of the 
Saracens that can be ſaid to have. failed the. contrary 
courſe, and thoſe were animated by another ſpirit, 
which was the Mahometan perſuaſion of predeſtination 
that made them careleſs of their lives, and thereby 
fearleſs of dangers. For all the reſt, they have 
run the courſe before-mentioned, unleſs we ſhould 
admit the traditions, rather than relations, of the con- 
queſts of Seſoſtris, who is reported by the ancients to 
have ſubdued all, from Egypt to the river Tanais: but 
this we may not allow for truth, becauſe it muſt have 
preceded the reign of Ninus, and ſo diſagree with the 
chronology of holy ſcripture; and therefore it muſt 
be exploded for fabulous, with other relicks of an- 
cient ſtory, as the Scythians having ſubdued and poſ- 
ſeſſed Aſia fo many hundred years before the Foes 
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of Ninus, and their wives having given ſo ancient a 
beginning to the famous kingdom of the Amazons, 
whereof ſome remnants only are ſaid to have remained 
in Alexander's time; yet the fame was then believed, 
of their having anciently extended their dominion 
over all the Leſſer Aſia, as well as Armenia, and of 
their having founded the famous temple of Diana at 
Epheſus, which is the more probable, trom that appel- 
lation of Taurica that was anciently given her. 

But the great conquelts, recorded and undiſputed 
in ſtory, have been of the Aſſyrians ſouthwards, as far 
as Arabia and India. Of the Perlians, from the Caſ- 
pian ſea to the utmoſt extent of the preceding em- 
pire and of Egypt. Of the Macedonians over Greece, 
and all the bounds of the Perſian kingdom. Of the 
Romans over the Greek empire as far as Parthia eaſt- 
ward; and over Sicily, Spain, and Atric to the ſouth, 
before the progreſs of their arms towards the north- 
weſt. Of the Tartars over all China and India. And 
of the Goths and other northern nations over all the 
more ſouthern provinces of Europe. 

The ſecond obſervation I ſhall make upon the ſub- 
ject of victory and conqueſt is, that they have gene- 
rally been made by the ſmaller numbers over the great- 
ter, againſt which I do not remember any exception in 
all the famous battles regiſtered in ſtory, excepting 
that of Tamerlane and Bajazet, whereof the firſt is ſaid 
to have exceeded about a fourth part in number, though 
they were lo vaſt on both ſides, that they were not very 
ealy to be well accounted. For the reſt, the num- 
ber of the Perſians with Cyrus were ſmall to thoſe of 
the Aſſyrians: thoſe of the Macedonians were, in no 
battle againſt the Perſians, above forty thouſand men, 
though tometimes againlt three, four, or ſix hundred 
thouſand. The Athenian army little exceeded ten 
thouſand, and, fighting for the liberties of their coun- 
try, beat above ſixſcore thouſand Perſians at _ 
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thon. The Lacedzmonians, in all the famous ex- 
ploits of that eſtate, never had above twelve thouſand 
Spartans in the held at a time, and ſeldom above 
twenty thouſand men with their allies *. The Romans 
ever tought with 1maller againſt greater numbers, un- 
Jeſs in the battles of Cannæ and Thraſimene, which 
were the only famous ones they loſt againſt foreign 
enemies; and Cæſar's army at Pharſalia, as well as in 
Gaul and Germany, were in no proportion to thoſe he 
conquered. That of Marius was not above forty thou- 
ſand againſt three hundred thouſand Cimbers. The fa- 
mous victories of ZEtius and Belliſarius, againſt the 
barbarous northern nations, were with mighty diſpro- 
portion of numbers]; as hkewiſe the firſt victories of 
the Turks upon the Perſian kingdom; of the Tartars 
upon the Chineſes: and Scanderbeg never ſaw toge- 
ther above ſixteen thouſand men 1n all the renowned 
victories he atchieved againſt the Turks, though in 
numbers ſometimes above an hundred thouſand. 

To deſcend to later times, the Engliſh victories ſo 
renowned at Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agencourt, were gain- 
ed with diſadvantages of numbers out of all propor- 
tion. The great atchievements of Charles VIII. in Ita- 
ly, of Henry IV. in France, and of Guſtavus Adolphus 
in Germany, were ever performed with ſmaller againſt 
greater numbers. In this age, and among all the ex- 
ploits that have ſo juſtly raiſed the reputation and ho- 
nour of monſieur Turenne for the greateſt captain of 
his time, I do not remember anyof thm were atchieved 
without diſadvantage of number: and the late defeat 
of the Turks at the ſiege of Vienna, which ſaved Chriſ- 
tendom, and has eternized the name of the duke of 
Lorrain, was too freſh and great an example of this 
aſſertion, to need any more, or leave it in diſpute. 

From 


And yet they are recorded never to have aſked how many 
their enemies were, but only where they were. | 
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From theſe two principles of conqueſt, having pro- 
ceeded from the north to the ſouth, and by ſmaller 
over greater numbers, we may conclude, that they 
may be attributed to the conſtitutions of men's bodies 
who compole the armies that atchieve them, or to the 
diſpoſitions of their minds. The firſt of theſe may 
be either native or habituate, and the latter may be 
either natural or infuſed. It is without queilion, the 
northern bodies are greater and ſtronger than the 
ſouthern, and alſo more healthy and more vigorous. 
The reaſon whereof is obvious to every man's con- 


* 


jecture, both from the common effects of air upon ap- 


petites and digeſtion, and from the roughneſs of the 
foil, which forces them upon labour and hardſhip. 
Now the true original greatneſs of any kingdom or 
nation may be accounted by the number of ſtrong and 
able bodies of their native ſubjects: this is the na- 
tural ſtrength of government, all the reſt is art, diſ- 
cipline, or inſtitution. | 

The next ingredient into the compoſition of con- 
quering forces is fearleſſneſs of mind, whether it be 
occaſioned by the temper of the climate, or race of 
which men are born, or by cuſtom, which enures men 
to be inſenſible of danger, or by paſſions or opinions 
that are raiſed in them; for they may all have the 
ſame effect. We ſee the very beaſts and birds of ſome 
countries, as well as the men, are naturally fearleſs; 
We ſee long ſervice in armies, or at fea, makes men 
inſenſible of dangers. We ſee the love of liberty, de- 
fire of revenge, and defence of their country or prince, 
renders them careleſs of life. The very confidence of 
victory, either from former and frequent ſucceſſes, 
from the eſteem and opinion of their commander, or 
from the ſcorn of their enemies, makes armics victo- 
rious; but chiefly, the firm and rooted opinions of 
reward or puniſhment attending another world, and 
of obtaining the one, or avoiding the other, by dying 
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or conquering in the quarrel they are engaged in : 
and theſe are the great ſources of victory and fortune 
in arms; for, let the numbers be what they will, that 
army is ever beaten where the fright firſt enters. Few 
battles were loſt of old, but none ſince the uſe of gun- 
powder, by the greatneſs of downright ſlaughter be- 
fore an army runs; and the noiſe and ſmoke of guns 
both increaſes fear, and covers ſhame, more than the 
ancient uſe of arms; ſo that, ſince thoſe of fire came 
in, battles have been uſually ſhorter and leſs bloody 
than before. 

If it be true (which I think will not be denied either 
by ſoldiers or reaſonable men) that the battle 1s loft 
where the fright firſt enters, then the reaſon will ap- 
pear why victory has generally followed the ſmaller 
numbers, becaule, in a body compoſed of more parts, 
it may ſooner enter upon one, than in that which con- 
fiſts of fewer, as likelier to find ten wiſe men together 
than an hundred, and an hundred fearleſs men than a 
thouſand : and thoſe, who were the ſmaller forces, 
endeavour moſt to ſupply that defect by the choice, 
diſcipline, and bravery of their troops; and where the 
fright once enters an army, the greater the number, 
the greater the diforder, and thereby the loſs of the 
battle more certain and ſudden, 

From all this, I conclude, that the compoſition of 
victorious armies, and the great true ground of con- 

ueſt, conſiſts firſt in the choice of the ſtrongeſt, ableſt, 
and hardieſt bodies of men; next, in the exactneſs of 
diſcipline, by which they are enured to labour and dan- 
gers, and to fear their commanders more than their 
enemies; and laſtly, in the ſpirit given them by love 
of their country or their prince, by impreſſions of ho- 
nour or religion, to render them fearleſs of death, and 
ſo incapable, or at leaſt very difficult, to receive any 
fright, or break thereby into diſorder. And I queſ- 


tion not, but any brave prince or general, at the 
head 
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head of forty thouſand men, who would certainly ſtand 
their ground, and ſooner die than leave it, might fight 
any number of forces that can be drawn together in 
any field: for, beſides that a greater number may fall 
ſooner into fright and diſorder, perhaps a greater can 
hardly be drawn into the action of one day's battle, 
whereas very few, in late ages, have laſted half that 
time. 

The laſt remark I ſhall make upon this ſubject is, 
that the conquering nations have generally been thoſe 
who place the ſtrength of their arms in their own foot, 
and not in their horſe, which have never, till theſe 
later years, been eſteemed capable of breaking a firm 
body of foot; nor does their force ſeem to conſiſt in 
other advantage, belides that of giving terror upon 
the fury of their firſt charge. Nor 1s this opinion leſs 
grounded upon reaſon than experience : for, beſides 
that men are firmer upon their own feet than thoſe of 
their horſes, and leſs in danger of falling into diſor- 


der, which may come from want of diſcipline or cou- 


rage in the horſes as well as their riders; it is hard to 
imagine, that ſpurs in the ſides of norſes ſhould have 
more effect or force to make them advance upon a 
charge, than pikes, ſwords, or j-vclins in their noſes 
and breaſts to make them keep oit, tall back, or break 
their ranks, and run into diſorder. 

For the experience nothing has been more known 
in all ages, or more undiſputed. The battle of Ma- 
rathon was gained by ten thouiand foot againſt migh- 
ty numbers of Perſian horſes as well as foot. The 


famous retreat of Xenophon, for ſuch a length of coun- 


try and of time, was made at the head of ten thouſand 
Greeks in the face of forty thouſand Perſian horſe; nor 
had the Greeks above a hundred or ſixſcore horſe in 
their camp, which they made uſe of only to forage, 
or purſue the Perſian horſe when they fled in dilorder 
from the points of their pikes and javelins. The Ma- 

cedonian 
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cedonian foot, and afterwards the Macedonian phalanx, 
were impenetrable by all the Perſian horſe that ever en- 
countered them.'-The Romanlegions conſiſted each of 
tix thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, which was 
all the proportion-they ever had in their victorious ar- 
mies, that could not be broken by the vaſt numbers 
of Spaniſh, Numidian, or Perſian and Armenian horſe 
they were ſo often engaged with. The force of the 
Gothic nations conſiſted in their foot, and of the Turk. 
iſn and Ottoman empire in their janizaries. The 
noble conqueſts of the Engliſh in France were made 
all by their foot; and during that period of time, 
when the crown of Spain made ſo great a figure in 
Europe, it was all by the force and bravery of their 
Spaniih and Italian foot. | ) n. 

There ſeem to be but two exceptions againſt this 
rule, which are the ancient greatneſs of the Perſians, 
and modern of the French, whoſe chief force have been 
eſteemed to conſiſt in their horſe. But the Perſian em- 
pire was raiſed by the conqueſts of the eaſtern nations; 
whoſe armies conſiſted chiefly in horſe, and one againſt 
the other, the beſt carried it, till they came to deal 
with the Grecian foot, after which they were ever beat. 
en. For the French armies, though the bravery'of 
their cavalry has been great and noble, as made wr 
ſo numerous a gentry in that kingdom; yet one chief 
ſtrength of their troops muſt be allowed, for the ſeve- 
ral late reigns, to have lain in their bands of Switzers 
and in this preſent reign, mareſchal Turenne mult be 
acknowledged to have made way for his maſters great- 
nels by improving the bodies of French foot with 
force of choice and difcipline, beyond what they had 
ever been thought capable of before his time. 

I ſhall end this remark with an adventure I remem- 
ber'to have read in the ſtories of the dukes of Milan, 
One of them, having routed a great army of his ene- 
mies, was enraged to find a body of Switzers make ſtill 
arm ſtand againſt all his victorious troops: he en- 
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deavoured to break them by a deſperate charge of ſome 
ſquadrons of his gens d'armes, who were all armed, as 
well as the heads and breaſts of their horſes, and ſq 
proof, as he thought, againſt the Switzers pikes. But 
all this effort proved in vain, till at length the duke 
commanded three or four hundred of them to alight 
from their horſes, and, armed as they were, to fall in 
upon the Switzers with their ſwords; they did it fa 
deſperately, ſome catching hold of the heads of their 
pikes, others cutting them in pieces with their broad 
ſwords, that they at laſt made way for themſelves and 
other troops that followed them, and broke this body 
of brave Switzers, which had been impenetrable by 
any horſe that could charge them: and this ſeems 
an evident teſtimony, that the impreſſions of horſe 
upon foot are made by terror rather than force, and, 
where that firſt enters, the action is ſoon decided. 

After all that has been ſaid of conquerors or con- 
queſts, this muſt be confeſſed to hold but the ſecond 
rank in the pretenſions to heroic virtue, and that the 
firſt has been allowed to the wiſe inſtitution of juſt 
orders and laws, which frame ſafe and happy go- 
vernments in the world. The deſigns and cfiects of 
conqueſts are but the ſlaughter and ruin of mankind, 
the ravaging of countries, and defacing the world : 
thoſe of wiſe and juſt governments are preſerving and 
increaſing the lives and generations of men, ſecuring 
their poſſeſſions, encouraging their endeavours, and by 
peace and riches improving and adorning the ſeveral 
icenes of the world. 

So the inſtitutions of Moſes leave him a diviner cha- 
racter than the victories of Joſhua: thoſe of Belus, 
Ofiris, and Janus, than the proweſs of Ninus, Cyrus, 
and Seſoſtris. And if, among the ancients, ſome men 
have been eſteemed heroes by the brave atchieve- 
ments of great conqueſts and victories, it has been 
by the wiſe inſtitution of laws and government, that 
others have been honoured and adored as gods. 
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| HE two common ſhrines, to which moſt 

| | men offer up the application of their thoughts 

and their lives, are profit and pleaſure ; and, 

by their devotions to either of theſe, they are vul- 
garly diſtinguiſhed into two ſects, and called either 
buſy or idle men. Whether theſe terms differ in meay- 
ing, or only in ſound, I know very well may be diſ- 
puted, and with appearance enough, ſince the covetous 
man takes perhaps as much pleaſure in his gains as 
the voluptuous does in his luxury, and would not pur- 
ſue his buſineſs, unleſs he were pleaſed with it, upon 
the laſt account of what he moſt, withes and deſires, 
nor would care for the increaſe of his fortunes, unleſs 
he thereby propoſed that of his pleaſures too, in one 
Kind or other; ſo that pleaſure may be ſaid to be his 
end, whether he will allow to find it in his purſuit, or 
no. Much ado there has been, many words, ſpent, 
or {to ſpeak with more reſpect to the ancient philoſo- 
phers) many diſputes have been raiſed upon this argu- 
ment, I think to little purpoſe, and that all has been 
rather an exerciſe of wit than an inquiry after truth; 
and all controverſies that can never end, had better 
perhaps never begin. The beſt is to take words as 
they are moſt commonly ſpoken and meant, like coin, as 
it molt Alan paſſes, without railing ſcruples upon- 
the weight of the allay, unleſs the cheat or the defect 


be groſs and evident. Few things in the world, or 
none, will bear too much refining; a thread too fine 
ſpun will ealily, break, and the point of a needle too 


finely 
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finely filed. The uſual acceptation takes profit and 
pleaſure for two different things, and not only calls 
the followers or votaries of them by ſeveral names of 
buſy and of idle men, but diſtinguiſhes the faculties of 
| the mind that are converſant about them, calling the 
5 operations of the firſt wiſdom, and of the other wit, 

which is a ſaxon word, that is uſed to expreſs what the 
Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, and the French 
Eſprit, both from the Latin; but Ithink wit moe pe- 
culiarly ſignifies that of poetry, as may occur uppn re- 
marks of the Runic language. To the firſt of theſe 
are attributed the inventions or productions of things 
enerally eſteemed the moſt neceſſary, uſeful, or pro- 
Frable to human life, either in private poſſeſſions or 
85 inſtitutions; to the other, thoſe writings or 
iſcourſes which are the moſt pleaſing or entertaining 
to all that read or hear them: yet, according to the 
opinion of thoſe that link them together, as the inven- 
tions of ſages and lawgivers themſelves do pleaſe as 
well as profit thoſe who approve and follow them; ſo 
thoſe of poets inſtruct and profit, as well as pleaſe, 
ſuch as are converſant in them, and the happy mixture 
of both theſe makes the excellency in both thoſe com- 
poſitions, and has given occaſion for eſteeming, or at 
Toaſt for calling heroic virtue and poetry divine. 
The names given to poets, both in Greek and Latin, 
expreſs the fame opinion of them in thoſe nations; the 
Greek ſignifying makers or creators, ſuch as raiſe ad- 
mirable frames and fabrics out of nothing, which ſtrike 
with wonder and with pleaſure the eyes and imagina- 
tions of thoſe who behold them; the Latin makes 
the ſame word common to poets and to prophets. 
Now as creation is the firſt attribute and higheſt opera- 
tion of divine power, ſo is prophecy the greateſt ema- 
nation of divine ſpirit in the world. As the names 
in thoſe two learned languages, fo the cauſes of poe- 
try, are, by the writers of them, ſaid to be divine, 
Cc2 and 
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and to proceed from a celeſtial fire, or divine inſpira- 

tion; and by the vulgar opinions, recited or related 

to in many paſſages of thoſe authors, the effects of po- 

etry were likewiſe thought divine and ſupernatural, and 
er of charms and enchantments were aſcribed tot. 

Carmina vel ccelo poſſunt deducere lunam, 

Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſis, 

Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


But I can eaſily admire poetry, and yet without 


adoring it; I can allow it to ariſe from the greateſt ex- 
cellency of natural temper, or the greateſt race of na- 
tive genius, without exceeding the reach of what is 
human, or giving it any approaches of divinity, which 
is, I doubt, debaſed or diſhonoured, by aſcribing to it 
any thing that is in the compaſs of our action, or even 


comprehenſion, unleſs it be raiſed by an immediate in- 


fluence from itſelf. I cannot allow poetry to be more 
divine in its effects than in its cauſes, nor any opera- 
tion produced by it to be more than purely natural, or 
to deferve any other ſort of wonder than thoſe of mu- 
ſic, or of natural magic, however any of them have 
appeared to minds little verſed in the ſpeculations of 
nature, of occult qualities, and the force of numbers 
or of ſounds. Whoever talks of drawing down the 
moon from heaven by force of verſes or of charms, 
either believes not himſelf, or too eaſily believes what 
others told him, or perhaps follows an opinion begun 
by the practice of ſome pcet upon the facility of ſome 
people, who knowing the time when an eclipſe would 
happen, told them he would by his charms call down 
the moon at ſuch an hour, and was by them thought 
to have performed it. 4; 365-6 its 

When I read that charming deſcription in Virgil's 
eighth eclogue of all ſorts of charms and faſcinations 
by verſes, by images, by knots, by numbers, by fire, 
by herbs, employed upon occaſion of a violent paſſion 
trom a jealous or diſappointed love, I have recourſe to 
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the ſtrong impreſſions of fables and of poetry, to the 
ealy miſtakes of popular opinions, to the force of 
imagination, to the ſecret virtues of ſeveral herbs; and 
to the powers of ſounds; and I am ſorry the natural 
hiſtory, or account of faſcination, has not employed 
the pen of ſome perſon of ſuch excellent wit and deep 
thought and learning as Caſaubon, ho writ that curi- 
ous and uſeful treatiſe of Enthuſiatm, and by it diſco- 


vered the hidden or miſtaken ſources of that deluſion, 


ſo frequent in all regions and religions of the world, 
and which had fo fatally ſpread over our country in 
that age in which this treatiſe was fo ſeaſonably publiſh- 

ed. It is much to be lamented that he lived not to 
complete that work in the ſecond part he proniiſed, 
or that his friends neglected the publiſhing it, if it 
were left in papers, though looſe and unfiniſhed, I 
think a clear account of enthuſiaſm and faſcination, 
from their natural cauſes, would very much deſerve 
from mankind in general, as well as from the com- 
monwealth of learning: might perhaps prevent ſo 


many public diſorders, and fave the lives of many in- 


nocent, deluded, or deluding people, who ſuffer fo 
frequently upon account of witches and wizards.  [ 
Have ſeen many miſerable examples of this kind in my 
youth at home; and though the humour or faſhion be 
a good deal worn out of the world within thirty or 
forty years paſt, yer it ſtill remains in ſeveral remote 
parts of Germany, Sweden, and ſome other countries. 
But ro return to the charms of poetry: if the for- 
ſaken lover, in that eclogue of Virgil, had expected 
only trom the force of her verſes, or her charms, what 
is the burden of the ſong, to bring Daphnis home from 
the town where he was gone, and engaged in a new 
amour; if ſhehad Nen ee revive an old faint- 
ing flame, or to damp a new one that was kindling in 
his breaſt; ſne might, for aught I know, have com- 
paſſed ſuch ends by the power of ſuch charms, and 
| e 3 without 
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without any other than very natural enchantments. 
For there is no queſtion but true poetry may have the 
force to raiſe paſſions, and to allay them, to change 
and to extinguiſh them, to temper joy and grief, to 
raiſe love and fear, nay, to turn fear into boldneſs, and 
love into indifference, and into hatred itſelf: and I ea- 
ſily believe that the diſheartened Spartans were new 
animated, and recovered their loſt courage, by the ſongs 
of Tyrtæus; that the cruelty and revenge of Phalaris 
were changed by the odes of Steſichorus into the great- 
eſt kindneſs and eſteem; and that many men were as 
paſſionately enamoured by the charms of Sappho's wit 
and poetry, as by thoſe of beauty in Flora or Thais; 
for it is not only beauty gives love, but love gives beau- 
ty to the object that raiſes it; and if the poſſeſſion be 
ſtrong enough, let it come from what it will, there is 
always beauty enough in the perſon that gives it. Nor 
is it any great wonder that ſuch force ſhould be found 
in poetry, ſince in it are aſſembled all the powers of 
eloquence, of muſic, and of picture, which are allow- 
ed to make io ſtrong impreſſions upon human minds. 
How far men have been affected with all, or any of 
theſe, needs little proof or teſtimony: the examples 
have been known enough in Greece and in Italy, where 
ſome have fallen downright in love with the raviſhi 

beauties of a lovely object drawn by the {kill of an 5 
mirable painter; nay, painters themſelves have fallen 
in love with ſome of their own productions, and doted 
on them as on a miſtreſs or a fond child; which diſtin- 
guiſhes among the Italians the ſeveral pieces that are 
done by the ſame hand, into ſeveral degrees, of thoſe 
made con ſtudio, con diligenza, or con amore, whereof 
the Jaſt are ever the moſt excelling. But there needs 
no more inſtances. of this kind than the ſtories related 
and believed by the beſt authors, as known and undil- 
puted, of the two young Grecians, one whereof ven- 
ured his life to be locked up all night in the temple, 


and 
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and ſatisfy his paſſion with the embraces and en- 
N joyment of a ſtatue of Venus that was there ſet up, 
6 and deſigned for another ſort of adoration; the other 
pined away and died for being hindered his perpetu- 
ally gazing, admiring, and embracing a ſtatute at 
Athens. wb 197 Gel of Stiege: 
The powers of muſic are either felt or known by all 
men, and are allowed to work ftrangely upon the 
mind and the body, the paſſions and the blood; to 
raiſe joy and grief, to give pleaſure and pain, to cure 
diſeafes, and the mortal ſting of the tarantula; to 
give motions to the feet as well as the heart, to com- 
ole diſturbed thoughts, to aſſiſt and heighten devotion 
tſeJfF, We need no recourſe to the fables of Orpheus 
or Amphion, or the force of their muſic upon fiſhesand 
bealts; it is enough that we find the charming of ſer- 
nts, and the cure or allay of an evil ſpirit or poſſeſ- 
ton, attributed to it in ſacred writ. II 
For the force of eloquence, that ſo often raiſed and 
appeaſed the violence of —.— commotions, and 
cauſed ſuch convulſions in the Athenian ſtate, no man 
need more to make him acknowledge it than to conſi- 
der Cæſar, one of the greateſt and wiſeſt of mortal 
men, come upon the tribunal full of hatred and re- 
venge, and with a determined reſolution to condemn 
Labienus, yet upon the force of Cicero's eloquence (in 
an oration for his defence) begin to change counte- 
nance, turn pale, ſhake to that degree, that the pa- 
pork he held fell out of his hand, as if he had been 
frighted with words, that never was ſo with blows; 
and at laſt change all his anger into clemency, and 
acquit the brave criminal, inſtead of condemning 


m. 1 | 

Now, if the ſtrength of theſe three mighty powers 
be united in poetry, we need not wonder that ſuch 
virtues and ſuch honours have been attributed to it, 
that it has been thought to be inſpired, or has been 
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callect divine; and yer I think it will not be diſputed, 
that the force of . of reaſoning, the height of 
conceptions and expreſſions, may be found in poetry 
as well as in oratory,” the life and ſpirit of repreſenta- 
tion or picture as much as in painting, and the force 
of ſounds as well as in muſic; and how far theſe three 
natural powers together may extend, and to what ef- 
fect (even fach as/may be A Far ona for ſupernatural or 
magical) I leave it to ſuch men to conſider, whoſe 
wage pra turn to ſuch ſpeculations ; as theſe, or who, 
y-their native temper and genius, are, in ſome de- 
ee; diſpoſed; or receive the impreſſions of them. 

or my part, I do not wonder that the famous Dr. 
Harvey, when he was reading Virgil, ſhould ſometimes 
throw him down upon the table, and lay he hadia de- 
vil ; nor that the learned Meric Caſaubon ſhould find 
ſuch charming pleaſures and emotions, as he deſcribes 
upon the reading ſome parts of Lucretius; that ſo ma- 
ny ſhould cry, and with downright tears, at ſome tra- 
gedies of Shakeſpear, and ſo many more ſhould feel 
ſuch. turns or curdling of their blood upon the read- 
ing or hearing of ſome excellent pieces of poetry; hor 
bat Octavia fell into a ſwoon at the recital made by 
Virgil of thoſe verſes in the ſixth of his Eneids. 
This is enough to affert the powers of poetry,/\and 
diſcover the ground of thoſe opinions of old, which de- 
rived/it from divine inſpirations, and gave it ſo great 
a ſhare in the ſuppoſed effects of ſorcery or magic. 
But as the old romances ſeem to leſſen the honour of 
true proweſs and valour in their knights, by giving 
ſuch à part in all their chief adventures to enchantment, 
ſo the true excellency and juſt eſteem of poetry ſeems 
rather debaſed than exalted by the ſtories or belief of the 
charms performed by it, which,' among the northern 
nations, grew ſo ſtrong and ſo general, that, about 
five or fix hundred years ago, all the Runic poetry came 
to 5 decried, and thoſe ancient characters in which 
EY they 
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they were written to be aboliſhed by the-:2eal/'of 
biſhops, and even by orders and decrees of ſtate; 
which has given a great maim, or rather an irrecover- 
able loſs, to the ſtory of thoſe northern kingdoms, the 
ſeat of our anceſtors in all the weſtern parts of Europe: 

The more true and natural ſource of poetry may be 
diſcovered, by obſerving to what god this inſpirati 
was aſcribed by the antients, which was Apollo, or the 
ſun, eſteemed among them the god of learning in ge- 
neral, but more particularly of muſic and of poetry. 
The myſtery of this fable means, I ſuppoſe, that a cer. 
tain noble and vital heat of temper, but eſpecially of che 
brain, is the true ſpring of theſe two parts or ſciences: 
this was that celeſtial fire which gave ſuch a pleaſing: 
motion and agitation to the minds of thoſe men that 
have been ſo much admired in the world, that raiſes 
ſuch infinite images of things ſo agreeable and dehight- 
ful to mankind; by the influence of this ſun are pro- 
duced thoſe golden and inexhauſted mines of inden- 
tion, which has furniſhed the world with treaſures fo. 
highly eſteemed, and ſo univerſally known and uſed 
in all the regions that have yet been diſcovered. From 
this ariſes that elevation of genius, which can never be 
produced by any art or ſtudy, by pains or by induſtry, 
which cannot be taught by precepts or examples; and 
therefore is agreed by all to be the pure and free gift 
of heaven or of nature, and to be a fire kindled out 
of ſome hidden ſpark of the very firſt conception. 

But though invention be the mother of poetry, 

t this child is, ke all others, born naked, and muſt 
nouriſhed with care, clothed with exactneſs and ele- 
gance, educated with induſtry, inſtructed with art, 
improved by application, corrected with ſeverity, and 
accompliſhed with labour and with time, before it 
arrives at any great perfection or growth: it is certain 
that no compoſition requires ſo many ſeveral ingredi- 
ents, or of more different ſorts than this, nor that, to 
| excel 
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excel in any qualities, there are neceſſary ſo many gifts 
of nature, and ſo many improvements of learning and 
of art. For there muſt be an univerſal genius, of 


great compaſs as well as great elevation; there muſt be 
a ſprightly imagination or fancy, ferdile in a thouſand 


productions, ranging over infinite ground, piercing 
into every corner, and by the light of that true pocti- 
cal fire diſcovering a thouſand little bodies or images 
in the world, and ſimilitudes among them, unſeen to 
common eyes, and which could not be diſcovered 
without the rays of that ſun. I 
. Beſides the heat of invention and livelineſs of wit, 
there muſt be the coldneſs of good ſenſe and ſoundneſs 
of judgment, to diſtinguiſh between things and con- 
tions, which, at firſt ſight, or upon ſhort glances, 
ſeem alike; to ehooſe among, infinite productions of 
wit and fancy, which are worth preſerving and cuiti- 
vating, and which are better ſtifled in the birth, or 
thrown away when they are born, as not worth, bring- 
ing up. Without the forces of wit, all poetry is flat 
and languiſhing ; without the ſuccours of judgment, 
it is wild and extravagant. The true wit of poely is, 
that ſuch contraries muſt meet to compoſe it, a genius 
both penetrating and ſolid; in expreſſion both de- 


liacy and force; and the frame or fabric of a true 
poem muſt have ſome thing both ſublime and juſt, 
amazing and agreeable, There muſt be a great agita- 


tion of mind to inyent, a great calm to judge and cor- 


rect; there muſt be, upon the ſame tree, and at the 
ſame time, both flower and fruit. To work up this 


metal into exquiſite figure, there muſt be employed 


the fire, the hammer, the chiſel, and the file. There 


muſt be a general knowledge both of nature and of 
arts, and, to go the loweſt that can be, there are requi- 


red genius, judgment, and application; for, without 
this laſt, all the reſt will not ſerve turn, and none ever 


was 4 great poet that applied himſelf much to any 


thing elſe. When 
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When I ſpeak of poetry, I mean not an ade or an 
elegy, a ſong or a ſatire, nor by a poet the compoſer 
of any of theſe, but of a juſt poem; and, after all I 
have faid, it is no wonder there ſhould be ſo few that 
appeared in any parts or any ages of the world, or that 
ſuch as have ſhould be ſo much admired, and have al- 
moſt divinity aſcribed to them and to their works. 
Whatever has been among thoſe who are mentioned 
with ſo much praiſe or admiration by the ancients, 
but are loſt to us, and unknown any further than their 
names, I think no man has been ſo bold among thoſe 
that remain to queſtion the title of Homer and Virgil, 
not only to the firſt rank, but to the ſupreme domi- 
nion in this ſtate, and from whom, as the great law- 
givers as well as princes, all the laws and orders of it 
are or may be derived. Homer was, without diſ- 
pute, the moſt univerſal genius that has been known in 
the world, and Virgil the moſt accompliſhed. To the 
firſt muſt be allowed the moſt fertile invention, the 
richeſt vein, the moſt general knowledge, and the moſt 
lively expreſſion : to the laſt, the nobleſt ideas, the 
juſteſt inſtitution, the wiſeſt conduct, and the choiceſt 
elocution. To ſpeak in the painter's terms, we find, 
in the works of Homer, the moſt ſpirit, force, and 
life; in thoſe of Virgil, the beſt deſign, the trueſt 
proportions, and the greateſt grace ; the colouring in 
both ſeems equal, * indeed is in both admirable. 
Homer had more fire and rapture, Virgil more light 
and ſwiftneſs; or at leaſt, the poetical fire was more 
raging in one, but clearer in the other, which makes 
the firſt more amazing, and the latter more agreeable. 
The ore was richer in one, but in the other more refi- 
ned, and better allayed to make up excellent work, 
Upon the whole, I think it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Homer was of the two, and perhaps of all others, the 
vaſteſt, the ſublimeſt, and the moſt wonderful genius; 
and that he has been generally ſo eſteemed, there can- 
7 N not 
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not be a greater teſtimony given, than what has been 
by ſome obſerved, that not only the greateſt maſters 
have found in his works the beſt and trueſt principles 
of all their ſciences or arts, but that the nobleſt na- 
tions have derived from them the original of their ſe. 
veral races, though it be hardly yet agreed, whether 
his ſtory be true or a fiction. In ſhort, theſe two im- 
mortal poets mult be allowed to have ſo much excel. 
led in their kinds, as to have excceded all compariſon, 
to have even extinguiſhed emulation, and in a man. 
ner confined true poetry, not only to their two langua- 
ges, but to their very perſons. And I am apt to be- 
lieve ſo much of the true genius of poetry in general, 
and of its elevation in theſe two particulars, that ! 
know not, whether of all the numbers of niankind that 
live within the compaſs of a thouſand years, for one 
man that 1s born capable of making ſuch a poet as Ho- 
mer or Virgil, there may not be a thouſand born cape- 
ble of making as great generals of armies, or miniſters 
of ſtate, as any the molt renowned in ſtory. | 

I do not here intend to make a further critic upo 
poetry, which were too great a labour; nor to give rules 
for it, which were as great a preſumption : beſides, 
there has been ſo much paper blotted upon theſe ſub- 
jects, in this curious and cenſuring age, that it is all 

wn tedious or repetition. The modern Frenchwits 

(or pretenders) have been very ſevere in their cenſures, 
and exact in their rules, I think to very little purpoſe; 
for I know not, why they might not have contented 
themſelves with thofe given by Ariſtotle and Horace, 
and have tranſlated them rather than commented upon 
them, for all they have done has been no more; fo 
as they ſeem, by their writings of this kind, rather 
to have valued themſelves, than improved any body 
elſe. The truth is, there is ſomething in the genius 
af poetry too libertine to be confined to ſo many rules: 
and whoever goes about to ſubject it to ſuch * 

mit, Oles 
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loſes both its ſpirit and grace, which are ever native, 
and never learned, even of the beſt maſters. It is as 
if, to make excellent honey, you, ſhould cut off the 
wings of your bees, confine them to their hive or their 
ſtands, and lay flowers before them, ſuch as you think 
the ſweeteſt, and like to yield the fineit extraction; 
you had as good pull out their ſtings, and make arrant 
drones of them. They muſt range through fields, as 
well as gardens, chooſe ſuch flowers as they pleaſe; 
and by proprietics and ſcents they only know and diſ- 
tinguiſh: they muſt work up their cells with admis 
rable art, extract their honey with infinite labour, and 
ſever it from the wax with ſuch diſtinction and choice 
as belongs to none but themſelves to perform ortojudge. 
It would be too much mortification to theſe great 
arbitrary rulers among the French writers, or our own, 
tobbſervethe worthy productions that have been formed 
by their rules, the honour they have received in 
the world, or the pleaſure they have given mankind; 
but, to comfort them, I do not know there was a 
great poet in Greece, after the rules of that art laid 
down by Ariſtotle; nor in Rome, after thoſe by Horace, 
which yet none of our moderns pretend to have out- 
done. Perhaps Theocritus and Lucan may be alledged 
againſt this aſſertion; but the firſt offered no further 
than at idyls or eclogues; and the laſt, though he 
mult be avowed for a true and happy genius, and to 
have made ſome very high flights, yet he is ſo unequal 


to himſelf, and his mule is ſo young, that his faults 


are too noted, to allow his pretences. Feliciter audet 
is the true character of Lucan, as of Ovid, Luſit ama- 
biliter. After all, the utmoſt than can be atchieved, 
or I think pretended by any rules in this art, is but to 
hinder ſome men from being very ill poets, but not to 
make any man a very good one. To judge who is fo; 
we need go no further for inſtruction than three line 
of Hoge. SUES 0 
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Ille meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit 
5402 Athenis. 
He is a poet, 
| Who vainly anguiſhes my breaſt, 

Provokes, allays, and with falſe terror fills, 
Like a magician, and now ſets me down 
In Thebes, and now in Athens, | 
. Whoever does not affect and move the ſame preſen 

paſſions in you, that he repreſents in others, aid at 
other times, raiſe images about you, as a conjurer is 
{aid to do ſpirits, tranſports you to the places and to 
the perſons he deſcribes, cannot be judged to be a 
poet, though his meaſures are never ſo juſt, his feet 
never ſo ſmooth, or his ſounds never ſo ſweet. But 
inſtead of critic, or rules concering poetry, I ſhall 
rather turn my thoughts to the hiſtory of it, and ob- 
ſerve the antiquity, the uſes, the changes, the decays, 
that have attended this great empire of wit. 
It is, I think, generally agreed to have been the 
firſt ſort of writing that has been uſed in the world; 
and in ſeveral nations to have preceded the very inven- 
tion or uſage of letters. This laſt is certain in Ame- 
rica, where the firſt Spaniards met with many ſtrains of 
poetry, and left ſeveral of them tranſlated into their 
language, which ſeems to have flowed from a true po- 
etic vein, before any letters were known in thoſe re- 
.gions, The ſame is probable of the Scythians, the 
| Grecians, and the Germans. Ariſtotle iays, the Aga- 
thyrſi had their laws all in verſe; and Tacitus, that the 
Germans had no annals nor records but what were lo; 
and for the Grecian oracles delivered in them, we have 
no certain account when they began, but rather rea- 
fon to believe it was before the introduction of letters 
from Phoenicia among them, Pliny tells it, as a thing 
known, that Pherecides was the firſt who writ proſe 0 
W dne 
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the Greek tongue, and that he lived about the time o 
Cyrus, whereas Homer and Heſiod lived ſome hun- 
dreds of years before that age ; and Orpheus, Linus, 
Muſæus, ſome hundreds before them: and of the 
Sibyls, ſeveral were before any of thoſe, and ih times 
as well as places, whereof we have no clear records 
now remaining. What Solon and Pythagoras writ is 
ſaid to have been in verſe, who were ſomething older 
than Cyrus ; and before them were Archilochus, Si- 


monides, Tyrtæus, Sappho, Steſichorus, and ſeveral 


other poets famous in their times. The ſame thing is 
reported of Chaldea, Syria, and China; among the 
ancient weſtern Goths (our anceſtors) the Runic poe- 
try ſeems to have been as old as their letters; and 
their laws, their precepts of wiſdom, as well as their 
records, their religious rites, as well as their charms and 
incantations, to have been all in verſe. 

Among the Hebrews, and even in ſacred writ, the 
moſt ancient is by ſome learned men eſteemed to be 
the book of Job, and that it was written before the 


time of Moſes, and that it was a tranſlation into He- 


brew out of the old Chaldæan or Arabian language. 
It may probably be conjectured, that he was not a Jew 


from the place of his abode, which appears to have 


been ſeated between the Chaldzans of one ſide, and 
the Sabeans (who were of Arabia) on the other; and, 
by many paſſages of that admirable and truly inſpired 
oem, the author ſeems to have lived in ſome parts near 
the mouth of Euphrates, or the Perſian gulph, where he 
contemplated the wonders of the deep, as well as the 
other works of nature common to thoſe regions. Nor 
is it eaſy to find any traces of the Moſaical rites or in- 
ſtirutions, either in the divine worſhip, or the morals 
related to in thoſe writings ; for not only ſacrifices 
and praiſes were much more ancient in religious ſer- 
vice than the age of Moſes, but the opinion of one 
deity, and adored without any idol or rer reſentation, 
was 
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was profeſſed and received among the ancient Perſians 


and Hetruſcans and Chaldeans. So that if Job was 


an Hebrew, it is probable he may have been of the 
race of Heber, who lived in Chaldæa, or of Abraham, 
who is ſuppoſed to have left that country for the pro- 
feſſion or worſhip of one God, rather than from the 
branch of Iſaac and Iſrael, who lived in the land of 
Canaan.' Now I think it is out of controverſy, that 
the book of Job was written originally in verſe, and 
was a poem upon the ſubject of thejuſtice and power of 
God, and in vindication of his providence againſt the 
common arguments of atheiſtical men, who took oc- 
caſion to diſpute it from the uſual events of human 
things, by which ſo many ill and impious men ſeem 
happy and proſperous in the courſe of their lives, and 
ſo many pious and juſt men ſeem miſerable or afflicted. 
The Spaniſh tranſlation of the Jews in Ferrara, which 
pretends to render the Hebrew (as near as could be) 
word for word; and for which all tranſlators of the 
Bible ſince have had great regard, gives us the two 
firſt chapters and the laſt from the ſeventh verſe in 
proſe, as an hiſtorical introduction and concluſion of 
the work, and all the reſt in verſe, except the tranſi- 
tions from one part or perſon of this ſacred dialogue 

to another, | 
But if we take the books of Moſes to be the moſt 
ancient in the Hebrew tongue, yet the ſong of Moſes 
may probably have been written before the reſt; as 
that of Deborah before the book of Judges, being 
praiſes ſung to God upon the victories or ſucceſſes of 
the Iſraelites, related in both. And I never read the 
laſt, without obſerving in it as true and noble ſtrains 
of poetry and picture, as in any other language what- 
ſoever, in ſpite of all diſadvantages from tranſlations 
into ſo different tongues and common proſe. If an 
opinion of ſome learned men, both modern and ancient, 
could be allowed, that Eſdras was the writer or _ 
piler 
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piler of the firſt hiſtorical parts of'tlie Oldb Teſtament, 


though from the ſame divine inſpiration as that af 


Moſes and the other prophets, then the Plalms of Da- 
vid would be the firft writings we find in Hebrew, and 
-next to them the Song of Solomon, which was written 
when he was young, and Eccleſiaſtes when he was old: 
ſo that from all fides, both facred and profane, it ap- 
ars that poetry was the firſt fort of writing known 
and uſed in the ſeveral nations of the world. | 
It may ſeem ſtrange, I confeſs, upon the firſt 
thought, that a ſort ot ſtyle, ſo regular and ſo diffi- 
cult, ſhould have grown in uſe before the other, 0 
ealy and fo looſe: but if we conſider what the firſt 
end of writing was, it will appear probable from rea- 
fon as well as experience; for the true and general 
end was but the help of memory, in preſerving that of 
words and of actions, which would otherwiſe have 
been loſt, and ſoon vaniſh away with the tranſitory 
paſſage of human breath and life. Before the dil- 
courſes and diſputes of philotophers began to buſy or 
amuſe the Grecian wits, there was nothing S written in 
profe, but either laws, ſome ſhort ſayings. of wiſe men, 
or ſome riddles, parables, or tables, wherein were 
couched by the ancients many {trains of natural-and 
moral wiſdom and knowledge, and, beſides theſe, 
ſome hort memorials of perſons, actions, and of times. 
Now it is obvious enough to conceive, how much 
eaſier all ſuch writings ſhould be learned and remem- 
bered in verſe than in proſe, not only by the plcafure 
of meaſures and of ſounds, which gives a great im- 
preſſion to memory, but by the order of fect, which 
makes a great facility of tracing one word after ano- 
ther, by knowing what ſort of foot or quantity muſt 
neceſſarily have prececed or followed the words we 
retain and deſire to make up. 
This made poetry to neceſſary hefben letters were 
invented, and. ſo convenient 'atterwards z and ſhews. 
Vol. III. Dd that 
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that the great honour and gencral requeſt, wherein it 
has always been, has not proceeded only from the plea- 
{ure and delight, but likewiſe from the uſefulneſs and 
profit, of poctical writings. 

This leads me naturally to the ſubjects of poetry, 
which have been generally praiſe, inſtruction, ſtory, 
love, grief, and reproach. Praiſe was the ſubject of 
all the tongs and pialms mentioned in holy writ ; of 
the hymns of Orpheus, of Homer, and many others 
of the Carmina Secularia in Rome, compoſed all and 
deſigned for the honour of their gods; of Pindar, Steſi- 
chorus, and Tyrtæus in the praiſes of virtue, or virtu— 
ous men. The ſubject of Job is inſtruction concerning 
the attributes of God, and the works of nature. Thoſe 
of Simonides, Phocillides, Theognis, and ſeveral other 
of the ſmaller Greek poets, with what paſſes for Py- 
thagoras's, are inſtructions in morality ; the firſt book 
of Heſiod and Virgil's Georgics, in agriculture; and 
Lucretius in the deepeſt natural philoſophy. Story is 
the proper ſubject of heroic poems, as Homer and Vir- 
gil in their inimitable Iliads and ZEneids ; and Fable, 
which is a fort of ſtory, in the Metamorphoſis of Ovid. 
The Lyric poetry has been chiefly converſant about 
love, though turned often upon praiſe too; and the 
vein of paſtorals and eclogues has run the ſame courſe, 
as may be obſerved in Theocritus, Virgil, and Horace, 
who was, I think, the firſt and laſt of true Lyric 
poets among the Latins : grief has been always the 
ſubject of elegy, and reproach that of ſatire. The 
dramatic pocſy has been compoſed of all theſe ; but 
the chief end ſeems to have been inſtruction, and un- 
der the diſguiſe of fables, or the pleaſure of ſtory, to 
thew the beauties and the rewards of virtue, the defor- 
mities and misfortunes or puniſhment of vice; by ex- 
amples of both to encourage one, and deter men from 
the other; to reform ill cuſtoms, correct ill manners, 
and moderate all violent paſſions. Theſe are the N 
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ral ſubjects of both parts, though comedy give us but 
the images of common life, and tragedy thoſe of the 
greater and more extraordinary paſſions and actions 
among men. To go further upon this ſubject would 
be to tread ſo beaten paths, that to travel in them 
only raiſes duſt, and is neither of pleaſure nor of uſe. 
For the changes that have happened in poetry, I 
ſhall obſerve one ancient, and the others that are mo- 
dern will be too remarkable, in the declines or decays 
of this great empire of wit. The firſt change of poetry 
was made by tranſlating it into proſe, or clothing it 
in thoſe looſe robes or common veils that diſguiſed 
or covered the true beauty of its features and exact- 
neſs of its ſhape. This was done firſt by Æſop in Greek: 
but the vein was much more ancient in the eaſtern re- 
gions, and much in vogue, as we may obſerve in the 
many parables uſed in the Old Teſtament as well as 
in the New. And there is a book of fables of the ſort 
of Eſop's, tranſlated out of Perſian, and pretended 
to have been ſo, into that language out of the ancient 
Indian; but, though it ſeems genuine of the eaſtern 
countries, yet I do not take it to be ſo old, nor to 
have ſo much ſpirit, as the Greek. The next ſucceſſion 
of poetry in proſe ſeems to have been in the Miletian 
tales, which were a ſort of little paſtoral romances ; 
and though much in requeſt in old Greece andRome, 
yet we have noexamples, that I know, of them, un- 
leſs it be the Longi Paſtoralia, which gives a taſte of 
the great delicacy and pleaſure that was found ſo gene- 
rally in thoſe ſort of tales. The laſt kind of poetry, 
in proſe, is that which in later ages has over-run the 
world under the name of Romances, which though it 
ſeems modern, and a production of the Gothic genius, 
yet the writing is ancient. The remainders of Pe- 
tronius Arbiter ſeem to be of this kind, and that 
which Lucian calls his True hiſtory : but the moſt an- 
cient that paſſes by the name is Heliodorus, famous for 
| D d 2 the 
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the author's chooſing to loſe his biſhopric, rather than 
diſown that child of his wit. The true ſpirit or vein 
of ancient poetry in this kind ſeems to ſhine moſt in 
Sir Philip Sidney, whom I eſteem both the greateſt 
poet and the nobleſt genius of any that have lett writ- 
ings behind them, and publiſhed in ours or any other 
modern language; a perſon born capable not only of 
forming the oreateſt ideas, but of leaving the nobleſt 
examples, if the length of his life had been equal to 
the excellence of his wit and virtues. 


With him I leave the diſcourſe of ancient poetry; 


and to diſcover the decays of this empire, mult turn 
to that of the modern, which was introduced after the 
decays, or rather extinction, of the old: as if, true 
oetry being dead, an apparition of it walked about. 
his mighty change arrived by no ſmaller occaſions, 
nor more ignoble revolutions, than thoſe which de- 
ſtroyed the ancient empire and government of Rome, 
and erected ſo many new ones upon their ruins, by the 
invaſions and conqueſts, or the general inundattons of 
the Goths, Vandals, and other Þbarbarous or northern 
nations, upon thoſe parts of Europe that had been ſub- 
ject to the Romans. After the conqueſts made by Cæ: 
lar upon Gaul, and the nearer parts of Germany, 
which were continued and enlarged in the times of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius by their lieutenants or gene- 
rals, great numbers of Germans and Gauls reſorted to 
the Roman armies, and to the city itſelf, and habituated 
themſelves there, as many Spaniards, Syrians, Grecians, 
had done before, upon the conqueſt of thoſe countries. 
This mixture foon corrupted the purity of the Latin 
tongue, ſo that in Lucan, but more in Seneca, we find a 
great and harſh allay entered into the ſtyle of the Augu— 
ſtan age. After Trajan and Adrian had ſubdued many 
German and Scvtiuan nations on both ſides of the Da- 
nube, the commerce of thoſe barbarous pcople grew 
very frequent with the Romans; and, 1 am 1 5 
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think, that the little verſes aſcribed to Adrian were 
in imitation of the Runic poetry. The Scythrcas pali 
pruinas of Florus ſhews their race or climate ; and the 
firſt rhime that ever I read in Latin, with little allu- 
ſions of letters or ſyllables, is in that of Adrian at 
his death, | 

O animula, vagula, blandula, 

uz nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, lurida, timidula, 

Nec ut ſoles dabis joca. 

It is probable, the old ſpirit of poetry being loſt or 
frighted away by thoſe long and bloody wars with ſuch 
barbarous enemies, this new ghoſt began to appear 
in its room even about that age; or elſe that Adrian, 
who affected that piece of learning as well as others, 
and was not able to reach the old vein, turned to a 
new one, which his expeditions into thoſe countries 
made more allowable in an emperor, and his axample 


recommended to others. In the time of Boetius, 


who lived under T heodoric in Rome, we find the La- 
tin poetry ſmell rank of this Gothic imitation, and the 
vein quite feared up. 

After that age, learning grew every day more and 
more obſcured by that cloud of ignorance, which co- 
ming from the North, and increaſing with the num- 
bers and ſucceſſes of thoſe barbarous people, at length 
overſhaded all Europe for ſo long together. The 
Roman tongue began itſelf to fail or be diſuſed, and 
by its corruption made way for the generation of three 
new languages in Spain, ltaly, and France. The 
courts of the princes and nobles, who were of the 
conquering naticns, for ſeveral ages uſed their Gothic, 
or Franc, or Saxon tongues, which were mingled with 
thoſe of Germany, where ſome of the Goths had ſo- 
Journed long before they proceeded to their conqueſts 


of the more ſouthern or weſtern parts. Where-ever 


the Roman colonies had long remained, and their lan- 
D da guage 
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guage had been generally ſpoken, the common people 
uſed that ſtill, but vitiated with the baſe allay of their 
provincial ſpeech. This in Charlemain's time was 
called in France, Ruſtica Romana, and in Spain, dur- 
rg the Gothic reigns there, Romance; but in Eng- 
and, from whence all the Roman ſoldiers, and great 
numbers of the Britains moſt accuſtomed to their com- 
merce and language, had beendrained for the detenceof 
Gaul againit the barbarous nations that invaded it about 
the time of Valentinian, that tongue being wholly 
extinguiſhed (as well as their own) made way for the 
entire uſe of the Saxon language. With theſe changes 
the ancient poetry was wholly loſt in all thele coun- 
tries, and a new lort grew up by degrees, which was 
called by a new name of rhimes, with an eaſy change 
of the Gothic word Runis, and not from the Greck 
Ryrhmes, as is vulgarly {uppoſed. wp 
Runes was properly the name of the ancient Gothic 
letters or characters, which were invented firſt or in— 
troduced by Odin, in the colony or kingdom of the 
Getes or Goths, which he planted in the north-weſt 
parts, and round the Baltic fea, as has been before re- 
lated. But, becauſe all the writings they had among 
them ſor many ages were in verſe, it came to be the 
common name of all forts of poetry among the Goths, 
and the writers or compoſers of them were called Ru- 
neis or Rymers. They had likewiſe another name for 
them, or tor {ome ſorts of them, which was Vules 
cr Wiles; and becauſe the ſages of that nation exprel- 
led the belt of their thoughts, and what learning, and 
pry.dence they had, in theſe kind of writings, they 
that ſucceeded beſt and with moſt applauſe were term- 
ed wiſe men; the good ſenſe, or learning, or uſeful 
knowledge contained in them was called wiſdom ; and 
the ꝓlcaſant or facetious vein among them was called 
wit, which was applied to all ſpirit or race of poetry, 
Where it was found in any man, and was generally 
picaiing to thole that heard or read them. 
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Of theſe Runes there was in uſe among the Goths 
above a hundred ſeveral forts, ſome compoſed in 
longer, ſome in ſhorter lines, ſome equal, and others 
unequal, with many different cadencies, quantities, or 
feet, which in the pronouncing made many different 
ſorts of original or natural tunes. Some were framed 
with alluſions of words, or conſonance of ſyllables, 
or of letters, either in the ſame line, or in the diſtich, 
or by alternate ſuceſſion and reſemblance, which made 
a ſort of jingle that pleaſed the ruder ears of that 
1 75 And becauſe their language was compoſed 
moſt of monoſyllables, and of ſo great numbers, many 
muſt end in the ſame ſound. Another ſort of Runes 
were made, with the care and ſtudy of ending two lines, 
or each otherof four lines, with words of the ſame ſound; 
which being the eaſieſt, requiring leſs art, and needin 
leſs ſpirit ( becauſe a certain chime in the ſound ſupplied 
that want, and pleaſed common ears) this in time grew 
the moſt general among all the Gothic colonies in Eu- 
rope, and made rhymes or Runes paſs for the modern 
poetry in theſe parts of the world. 
This was not uſed only in their modern languages, 
but, during thoſe ignorant ages, even in that barbarous 


Latin which remained and was preſerved among the 


monks and prieſts, to diſtinguiſh them by ſome ſhew 
of learning from the laity, who might well admire it, 
in what degree ſoever, and reverence the profeſſors, 
when they themſelves could neither write nor read, 
even in their own language; I mean not only the vul- 
gar laymen, but even the generality of nobles, ba- 
rons, and princes among them; and this laſted till 
the ancient learning and languages began to be reſtored 
in Europe about two hundred years ago. 

The common vein of the Gothic Runes was what is 
termed Dithyrambic, and was of a raving or rambling 
ſort of wit or invention, looſe and flowing, with little 
art or confinement to any certain meaſures or rules; 
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yet ſome of it wanted not the true ſpirit of poetry in 
ſme degree, or that natural inſpiration which has been 
laid to ariſe from ſome ſpark of poctical fire where- 
with particular men are born; and, ſuch as it was, it 
{ſerved the turn, not only to pleaſe, but even to Charm 
the ignorant and barbarous vulgar, where it was in 
uſe. This made the Runers among the Goths as much 
in requeſt and admired, as any of the ancient and 
moſt celebrated poets were among the learned nations; 
for among the blind, he that has one eye is a prince. 
They were, as well as the others, thought inſpired, 
and the charms of their Runic conceptions were genc- 
rally eſteemed divine, or magical at leaſt. 

The ſubje&s of them were various, but commonl:” 
the ſame with thoſe already obſerved in the true anci- 
ent poetry. Yet this vein was chiefly employed upon 
the records of bold and martial actions, and the praiſes 
of valiant men that had fought ſucceſsfully or died 
bravely ; and theſe ſongs or ballads were uſually ſung 
at feaſts, or in circles of young or idle perſons, and 
ſerved to inflame the humour of war, of ſlaughter, 
and of ſpoils among them. More refined honour or 
love had little part in the writings, becauſe it had little 
in the lives or actions of thoſe fierce people and bloody 
times. Honour among them conſiſted in victory, and 
love in rapes and in luſt. 

But, as the true flame of poetry was rare amon 
them, and the reſt was but wild- fire that ſparkled or 
rather crackled a while, and ſoon went out with little 
Pleaſure or gazing of the beholders; thoſe Runers, 
who could not raiſe admiration by the ſpirit of their 


poetry, endeavoured to do it by another, which was 
that of enchantments: this came in to ſupply the de- 
fect of that ſublime and marvellous, which has been 
found both in poetry and proſe among the learned an 

cients. The Gothic Runers, to gain and eſtabliſh the 
credit and admuaticn of their rhimes, turned the uſe 
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of them very much to incantations and charms, pre- 
tending by them to raiſe ſtorms, to calm the ſeas, to 
cauſe terror in their enemies, to tranſport themſelves 
in the air, to conjure ſprits, to cure diſeaſes, and ſtanch 
bleeding wounds, to make women kind or eaſy, and 
men hard or invulnerable; as one of their moſt anci- 
ent Runers affirms of himſelf and his own atchieve- 
ments, by force of theſe magical charms: the men or 
women, who were thought to perform ſuch wonders 
or enchantments, were from Vüſes or Wiles, the name 
of thoſe verſes wherein their charms were conceived, 
called wizards or witches. 

Out of this quarry ſeems to have been raiſed all 
thoſe trophies of enchantment that appear in the whole 
fabric of the old Spaniſh romances, which were the 
productions of the Gothic wit among them, during 
their reign; and, after the conqueſts of Spain by the 
Saracens, they were applicd to the long wars between 
them and the Chriſtians. From the lame, perhaps, 
may be derived all the viſionary tribe of fairies, elves, 
and goblins, of ſprites and of bullbeggars, that ſerve not 
only to fright children into whatever their nurſes 
pleaſe, but ſometimes, by laſting impreſſions, to diſ- 
quiet the ſleeps and the very lives of men and women 
till they grow to years of diſcretion; and that, God 
knows, is a period of time which ſome people arrive 
to but very late, and perhaps others never. At leaſt, 
this belief prevailed ſo far among the Goths and their 
races, that all ſorts of charms were not only attributed 
to their runes or verſes, but to their very characters ; 
ſo that, about the eleventh century, they were forbid- 
den and aboliſhed in Sweden, as they had been before 
in Spain, by civil and eccleſiaſtical commands or con- 
ſtitutions ; and what has been ſince recovered of that 


2 ing or language has been fetched as far as Yſland 
itſelf, * . 
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How much of this kind and of this credulity re. 
mained even to our own age, may be obſerved by any 
man that reflects ſo far as thirty or forty years; how 
often avouched and how generally credited, were the 
ſtories of fairies, ſprites, witchcrafts, and enchantments? 
In ſome parts of France, and not longer ago, the com- 
mon people believed certainly there were Lougaroos, 
or men turned into wolves; and I remember ſeveral 
Iriſh of the ſame mind. The remainders are woven 
into our very language; Mara, in old runic, was a 
goblin that ſeized upon men aſleep in their beds, and 
took from them all ſpeech and motion. Old Nicka 
was a ſprite that came to ſtrangle people who fell into 
the water : Bo was a fierce Gothic captain, ſon of Odin, 
whoſe name was uſed by his ſoldiers when they would 
fright or ſuprize their enemies; and the proverb of 
rhiming rats to death came I ſuppoſe from the ſame 
TOOt. | 
| There were, not longer ſince than the time I have 
mentioned, ſome remainders of the Runic poetry 
among the Iriſh. The great men of their Scepts, among 
the many officers of their family, which continued al- 
ways in the fame races, had not only a phyſician, a 
huntſman, a ſmith, and ſuch like, but a poet and a 
tale-teller ; the firſt recorded and ſung the actions of 
their anceſtors, and entertained the company at feaſts; 
the latter amuſed them with tales when they were me- 
lancholy and could not ſleep: and a very gallant gen- 
tleman of the north of Ireland has told me of his own 
experience, that in his wolt-huntings there, when he 
uſed to be abroad in the mountains three or four days 
together, and lay very ill a-nights, ſo as he could not 
well ſleep, they would bring him one of theſe tale-tel]- 
ers, that, when he lay down, would begin a ſtory of 
a king, or a giant, a dwarf and a damſel, and ſuch 
rambling ſtuff, and continue it all night long in ſuch 


an even tone, that you heard it going on whenever 
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you waked ; and he believed nothing any phyſicians 
give could have fo good and ſo innocent effect to make 
men ſleep in any pains or diſtempers of body or mind. 

remember in my youth ſome perſons of our country 
to have ſaid grace in rhimes, and others their conſtant 
prayers; and it is vulgar enough, that ſome deeds or 
conveyances of land have been ſo ſince the conqueſt. 

In ſuch poor wretched weeds as theſe was poetry 
clothed, during thoſe ſhades of ignorance that over- 
ſpread all Europe for ſo many ages after the ſun-ſet of 
the Roman learning and empire together, which were 
ſucceeded by ſo many new dominions, or plantations 
of the Gothic ſwarms, and by a new face of cuſtoms, 
habit, language, and almoſt of nature; but upon 
the dawn of a new day, and the reſurrection of other 
ſciences, with the two learned languages, among us, 
this of poetry began to appear very early, though 
very unlike itſelf, and in ſhapes as well as cloaths, in 
humour and in ſpirit, very different from the ancient. 


It was now all in rhime, after the Gothic faſhion ; for 


indeed none of the ſeveral dialects oi that language or 
allay would bear the compoſure of ſuch feet and mea- 
ſures as were in uſe among the Greeks and Latins; and 
ſome that attempted it, ſoon left it off, deſpairing of 
fucceſs. Vet in this new dreſs, poetry was not with- 
out ſome charms, eſpecially thoſe of grace and ſweet- 
neſs, and the ore begun to ſhine in the hands and 
works of the firſt refiners. Petrach, Ronſard, Spencer, 
met with much applauſe upon the ſubjects of love, 
praiſe, grief, reproach. Arioſto and Taſſo entered bold- 
ly upon the ſcene of heroic poems; but, having not 
wings for ſo high flights, began to learn of the old 
ones, fell upon their imitations, and chiefly of Virgil 
as far as the force of their genius, or diſadvantage of 
new languages and cuſtoms, would allow. The religion 
of the Gentiles had been woven into the contexture 
of all the ancient pcetry, with a very agreeable 3 
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which made moderns affect to give that of Chriſ- 
tianity a place alio in their poems. But the true re- 
ligion was not found to become fiction ſo well as a falſe 
had done, and all their attempts of this kind ſeemed 
rather to debaſe religion, than to heighten poetry. 
Spencer endeavoured to ſupply this with morality, and 
to make inſtruction, inſtead of ſtory, the ſubject of an 
epic poem. His execution was excellent, and his 
fights of fancy very noble and high, but his deſign 
was poor, and his moral lay fo bare, that it loſt the 
effect; it is true, the pill was gilded, but ſo thin that 
the colour and the taſte were too eaſily diſcovered. 

After theſe three, I know none of the moderns that 
have made any atchievements in heroic poetry worth 
recording. The wits of the age ſoon left off ſuch bold 
adventures, and turned to other veins; as if, not wor- 
thy to fit down at the feaſt, they contented themſelves 
with the ſcraps, with ſongs and ſonnets, with odes and 
elegies, with ſatires and panegyrics, and what we call 
copies of verſes upon any ſubjects or occaſions ; want- 
ing either genius or application for nobler or more la- 
borious productions; as painters, that cannot ſucceed 
in great pieces, turn to miniature. 

But the modern poets, to value this ſmall coin, and 
make it pals, though of ſo much a baſer metal than the 
old, gave it a new mixture from two veins which were 
little known or little eſteemed among the ancients. 
There were indeed certain fairies in the old regions 
of poetry, called epigrams, which ſeldom reached 
above the ſtature of two, or four, or ſix lines, and 
which being ſo ſhort, were all turned upon conceit, or 
ſome ſharp hits of fancy or wit. The only ancient of 
this kind among the Latins were the Priapeia, which 
were little voluntaries or extemporaries written upon 
the ridiculous wooden ſtatues of Priapus, among the 
gardens of Rome. In the decays of the Roman learn- 
ing and wit, as well as language, Martial, Auſonius, ay 
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others fell into this vein, and applied it indifferently to 
all ſubjects, which was before reſtrained to one, and 
dreſſed it ſomething more cleanly than it was born. 
This vein of conceit ſeemed proper for ſuch ſcraps or 
ſplinters into which poetry was broken, and was ſo ea- 
gerly followed, as almoſt to over-run all that was com- 

oſed in our ſeveral modern languages; the Itallan, 
the French, the Spaniſh, as well as Engliſh, were for a 
great while full of nothing elſe but conceit: it was 
an ingredient that gave taſte to compolitions, which 


had little of themſelves ; it was a ſauce that gave poinr 


to meat that was flat, and ſome life to colours that 


were fading ; and, in ſhort, thoſe who could not fur- 
niſh ſpirit, ſupplied it with this ſalt, which may preſerve 
things or bodies that are dead ; but 1s, for aught I 
know, of little uſe to the living, or neceſſary to meats 
that have much or pleaſing taſtes of their own. How- 
ever it were, this vein firſt overflowed our modern po- 
etry, and with ſo little diſtinction or judgment, that 
we would have conceit as well as rhime in every two 
lines, and run through all our long ſcribbles as well as 
the ſhort, and the whole body of the poem, whatever 
it is: this was juſt as if a building ſhould be nothing 
but ornament, or clothes nothing but trimming ; as 
if a face ſhould be covered over with black patches, 
or a gown with ſpangles; which is all I ſhall fay of 
it. 

Another vein which has entercd, and helped to cor- 
rupt our modern poeſy, is that of ridicule ; as if no- 
thing pres but what made one laugh, which yet 
come trom two very different affections of the mind ; 
for as men have no diſpoſition to laugh at things they 
are moſt pleaſed with, ſo they are very little pleaſed 
with many things they laugh at. 


But this miſtake is very general, and ſuch modern 


poets as found no bettter way of plcaſing, thought 


0 


they could not fail of it by ridiculing. This was en- 


couraged 
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couraged by finding converſation run ſo much into the 
ſame vein, and the wits in vogue to take up with that 
part of it which was formerly left to thoſe that were 
called fools, and were uſed in great families only to 
make the company laugh. What opinion the Romans 
had of this character, appears in thoſe lines of Hor- 
race: 


A Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante, ſolutos 
Qui captat riſus hominum famamque dicacis, 
Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere 
Qui nequit, hic niger eſt, hunc tu Romane caveto. 


And it is pity the character of a wit, in one age, 
ſhould be fo like that of a black in another. 

Rabelais ſeems to have been father of the ridicule; 
a man of excellent and univerſal learning, as well as 
wit: and though he had too much game given him 
for ſatire in that age, by the cuſtoms of courts and of 
convents, of proceſſes and of wars, of ſchools and of 
camps, of romances and legends, yet he muſt be con- 
feſſed to have kept up his vein of ridicule, by ſaying 
many things ſo malicious, ſo ſmutty, and ſo Ee de 
that either a prudent, a modeſt, or a pious man 
could not have afforded, though he had never ſo much 
of that coin about him: and it were to be wiſhed, that 
the wits who have followed his vein had not put too 
much value upon a dreſs that better underſtandings 
would not wear (at leaſt in public) and upon a com- 
paſs they gave themſelves, which other men would 
not take. The matchleſs writer of Don Quixote is 
much more to be admired, for having made up ſo ex- 
cellent a compoſition of ſatire or ridicule without 
thoſe ingredients, and ſeems to be the beſt and higheſt 
ſtrain that ever was, or will be, reached by that vein. 


It 
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It began firſt in verſe, with an Italian poem, called 
La Secchia Rapita; was purſued by Scarron in French 
with his Virgil Taveſty; and in Engliſh by Sir John 
Mince, Hudibras, and Cotton, and with greater height 
of burleſque in the Engliſh than, I think, in any other 
language. But, let the execution be what it will, the 
deſign, the cuſtom, and example are very pernicious to 
poetry, and indeed to all virtue and good qualities among 
men, which muſt be diſheartened by finding how un- 
juſtly and undiſtinguiſhed they fall under the lath of 
raillery, and this vein ridiculing the good as well as 
the ill, the guilty and the innocent together. It is 
a very poor, though common, pretence to merit, to 
make it appear by the faults of other men. A mean 
wit or beauty may pals in a room, where the reſt of 
the company are allowed to have none; it is ſomething 
to ſparkle among diamonds, but to ſhine among peb- 
bles is neither credit nor value worth the pretending. 
Beſides theſe two veins brought in to ſupply the de- 
fects of the modern poetry, much application has been 
made to the ſmoothneſs of language or ſtyle, which 
has at the beſt but the beauty of colouring in a pic- 
ture, and can never make a good one without ſpirit 
and ſtrength. The academy ſet up by Cardinal 
Richelieu to atnuſe the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and mini- 
ſtry, brought this in vogue; and the French wits 
have for this laſt age been in a manner wholly turned 
to the refinement of their language, and indeed with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that it can hardly be excelled, and runs 
equally through their verſe and their proſe. The ſame 
vein has been hkewiſe much cultivated in our modern 
Engliſh poetry; and by ſuch poor recruits have the 
broxen torces of this empire been of late made up, 
with what ſucceſs I leave to be judged by ſuch as 
conſider it in the former heights and the preſent de- 
clines, both of power and of honour ; but this will 
not 
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not diſcourage, however it may affect, the true lover; 
of this miſtreſs, who mult ever think her a beauty in 
rags as well as 1n robes. 

Among theſe many decays, there is yet one ſort of 
poetry that ſeems to have ſucceeded much better with 
our moderns than any of the reſt, which is dramatic, 
or that of the ſtage : in this the Italian, the Spaniſh, 
and the French have all had their difterent merit, and 
received their juſt applauſes. Yet I am deceived, if 
our Engliſh has not in fome kind excelled both the 
modern and the ancient, which has been by force of 
a vein natural perhaps to our country, and which with 
us 1s called humour, a word peculiar to our language 
too, and hard to be expreſſed in any other; nor 1s it 
(that I know of) found in any foreign writers, unleſs it 
be Moliere, and yet his itſelf has too much of the 
farce to paſs for the ſame with ours. Shakeſpear was 
the firit that opened this vein upon our ſtage, which 
has run ſo freely and ſo pleaſantly ever ſince, thar [ 
have often wondered to find it appear ſo little upon any 
others, being a ſubject ſo proper for them ; ſince hu- 
mour is but a picture of particular life, as comedy is 
of general ; and though it repreſents diſpoſitions and 
cuſtoms leſs common, yet they are not leſs natural 
than thoſe that are more frequent among men; for if 
humour itſelf be forced, it loſes all the grace ; which 
has been indeed the fault of ſome of our poets moſt 
celebrated in this kind. 

It may ſeem a defect in the ancient ſtage, that the 
characters introduced were ſo few, and thoſe ſo com- 
mon; as a covetous old man, an amorous young, a 
witty wench, a crafty ſlave, a bragging ſoldier: the 
ſpectators met nothing upon the ſtage, but what they 
met in the ſtreets, and at every turn. All the variety 
is drawn only from different and uncommon events; 
whereas, if the characters are ſo too, the diverſity and 


the pleaſure muſt needs be the more. But as of moſt 
3 general 
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general cuſtoms in a country there is uſually fome 
round from the nature of the people or the climate, 
ſo there may be amongſt us, for this vein of our ſtage 
and a greater variety of humour in the picture, be- 
cauſe there is a greater variety in the life. This may 
proceed from the native plenty of our ſoil; the une- 
qualneſs of our climate, as well as the eaſe of our go- 
vernment, and the liberty of profeſſing opinions and 
factions, which perhaps our neighbours may have 
about them, but are forced to diſguiſe, and thereby 
they may come in time to be extinguiſned. Plenty 
begets wantonneſs and pride; wantonneſs is apt to in- 
vent, and pride ſcorns to imitate; liberty begets ſto- 
mach or heart, and ſtomach will not be conſtrained: 
Thus we come to have more originals, and more that 
appear what they are; we have more humour, be- 
cauſe every man follows his own, and takes a pleaſure 
perhaps a pride, to ſhew it. 4 

On the contrary, where the people are generally 
poor, and forced to hard labour, their actions and 
lives are all of a piece; where they ſerve hard maſters 
they muſt follow his examples as well as commands, 
and are forced upon imitation in ſmall matters, as 
well as obedience in great: ſo that ſome nations look 
as if they were caſt all by one mould, or cut out all 
by one pattern (at leaſt the common people in one, 
and the gentlemen in another): they ſeem all of a 
ſort in their habits, their cuſtoms, and even their talk 
and converſation, as well as in the application and 
purſuit of their actions and their lives. 

Beſides all this, there is another ſort of variety 
amongſt us which ariſes from our climate, and the 
diſpoſitions it naturally produces. We are not only 
more unhke one another than any nation I know, but 
we are more unlike ourſelves too at ſeveral times, and 
owe to our very air ſome ill quallities as well as many 


good, We may allow ſome diſtempers incident to 
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gour, and length 


our climate, ſince ſo much health, vig 

ct lite have been generally aſcribed to it; for among 
the Greek and Roman authors themſelves we ſhall find 
the Britons obſerved to live the longeſt, and the Egyp- 
tians the ſhorteſt, of any nations that were known in 
thoſe ages. Beſides, I think none will diſpute the na- 
tive courage of our men, and beauty of our women, 
which may be elſewhere as great in particulars, but no 
where ſo in general; they may be (what is ſaid of diſ- 
eaſes) as acute in other places, but with us they are epi- 
demical. For my own part, who have converſed much 
with men of other nations, and ſuch as have been 
both in great employments and eſteem, I can fay very 
impartially, that I have not obſerved, among any, fo 
much true genius as among the Engliſh ; no where 
more ſharpneſs of wit, more pleaſantneſs of humour, 
more range of fancy, more penetration of thought 
or depth of reflection among the better fort ; no where 
more goodnels of nature and of meaning, nor more 
plainneſs of ſenſe and of lite, than among the com- 
mon ſort of country people; nor more blunt courage 
and honeſty than among our ſeamen. 

But, with all this, our country muſt be confeſſed to 
be what a great foreign phyſician called it, the region of 
{ſpleen ; which may ariſe a good deal from the great 
uncertainty and many ſudden changes of our weather 
in all ſeaſons of the year. And how much theſe affect 
the heads and hearts, eſpecially of the fineſt tempers, 
is hard to be believed by men whole thoughts are not 
turned to ſuch ſpeculations. This makes us unequal 
in our humours, inconſtant in our paſſions, uncertain 
in our ends, and even in our deſires. Beſides, our 
different opinions in religion, and the factions they 
have raifed or animated for fifty years paſt, have had 
an ill effect upon our manners and cuſtoms, inducing 
more avarice, ambition, diſguiſe (with the uſual con- 
ſequences of them) than were before in our conſtitu- 
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tion. From all this it may happen, that there is no 
where more true zeal in the many different forms of 
devotion, and yet no where more knavery under the 
ſhews and pretences. There are no where ſo many 
diſputers upon religion, ſo many reaſoners upon govern - 
ment, ſo many refiners in politics, ſo many curious in- 
quiſitives, ſo many pretenders to buſineſs and ſtate- 
employments, greater porers upon books, nor plod- 
ders after wealth; and yet no where more abandoned 
libertines, more refined luxuriſts, extravagant de- 
bauchees, conceited gallants, more dablers in. poetry 
as well as politics, in philoſophy, and in chemiltry. 
I have had ſeveral ſervants far gone in divinity, others 
in poetry; have known, in the families of ſome 
friends, a keeper deep in the Roſycrucian principles, 
and a laundreſs firm in thoſe of Epicurus. What effect 


ſoever ſuch a compoſition or medley of humours 


among us may have upon our lives or our government, 
it muſt needs have a good one upon our ſtage, and has 


given admirable play to our comical wits; ſo that, in 


my opinion, there is no vein of that fort, either anci- 
ent or modern, which excels or equals the humour of 
our plays. And, for the reſt, I cannot but obſerve 
to the honour of our country, that the good qualities 
amongſt us ſeem to be natural, and the ill ones more 
accidental, and ſuch as would be eaſily changed by the 
examples of princes, and by the precepts of laws; 


ſuch I mean, as ſhould be deſigned to form manners, 


to reſtrain exceſſes, to encourage induſtry, to prevent 
men's expences beyond their fortunes, to countenance 
virtue, and raiſe that true eſteem due to plain ſenſe and 
common honeſty. 


But to ſpin off this thread, which is already grown 


too long; what honour and requeſt the ancient poctry 
has lived in, may not only be obſerved from the uni- 


verſal reception and uſe in all nations from China to 
Peru, from Scythia to Arabia, but from the eſteem of 
the beſt and the greateſt men, as well as the vulgar- 
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Among the Hebrews, David and Solomon, the wiſeſt 
kings, Job and Jeremiah, the holieſt men, were the 
belt poets of their nation and language. Among the 
Greeks, the two molt renowneced lages and lawgivers 
were Lycurgus and Solon, whereof the laſt is known to 
have excelled in poetry, and the firit was fo great a 
lover of it, that to his care and induſty we are ſaid 
(by ſome authors) to owe the collection and preſerva- 
tion of the looſe and ſcattered pieces of Homer in the 
order wherein they have ſince appeared. Alexander is 
reported neither to have travelled nor ſlept without 
thole admirable poems always in his company. Phala- 
ris, that was inexorable to all other enemies, relented 
at the charms of Steſichorus his muſe. Among the 
Romans, the laſt and great Scipio paſſed the ſoft hours 
of his life in the converſation of Terence, and was 
thought to have a part in the compolition of his co- 
medies. Cæſar was an excellent poet as well as ora- 
tor, and compoſed a poem in his voyage from Rome 
to Spain, reheving the tedious difficulties of his march 
with the entertainments of his muſe. Auguſtus was 
not only a patron, buta friend and companion of Vir- 
gil and Horace, and was himſelf both an admirer of 
poetry, and a pretender too, as far as his genius would 
reach, or his buly icene allow. It is true, ſince his 
age we have few ſuch examples of great princes fa- 
vouring or affecting poetry, and as few perhaps of 
great Poets deſerving it. Whether it be that the 
fierceneſs of the Gothic hamours, or noiſe of their 
perpetual wars, frighted it away, or that the unequal 
mixture of the modern Janguages would not bear it; 
certain it is, that the great heights and excellency 
both of poetry and muſic tell with che Roman learning 
and empire, and have never ſince recovered the admt- 
ration and applauſes that before attended them: yet, 
ſuch as they arc among us, dhe) muſt be confeſſed 
to be the ſofteſt and fweereſt, the moſt general and 
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moſt innocent amuſements of common time and life. 
They ſtill find room in the courts of princes and the 
cottages of ſhepherds : they ſerve to revive and 
animate the dead calm of poor or idle lives, and to 
allay or divert the violent paſſions and perturbations of 
the greateſt and the buſieſt men. And both theſe ef- 
fects are of equal uſe to human life: for the mind of 
man is like the ſea, which is neither agreeable to the 
beholder nor the voyager in a calm or in a ſtorm, 
but is ſo to both when a little agitated by gentle 
gales; and ſo the mind, when moved by ſoft and 
caſy paſſions and affections. I know very weil that 
many, who pretend to be wiſe by the forms of being 
grave, are apt to deſpiſe both poetry and muſic as toys 
and trifles too light for the uſe or entertainment of ſe- 
rious men: but whoever find themſelves wholly in- 
{ſenſible to theſe charms, would, I think, do well to 
keep their own counſel, for fear of reproaching their 
own temper, and bringing the goodneſs of their na- 
tures, if not of their underitandings, into queſtion : it 
may be thought at leaſt an ill ſign, if not an ill con- 
ſtitution, ſince ſome of the fathers went ſo far, as to 
eſteem the love of muſic a ſign of predeſtination, as 
a thing divine, and reſerved for the telicitics of heaven 
itſelf. While this world laſts, I doubt not but the 
pleaſure and requeſts of theſe two entertainments will 
do ſo too: and happy thoſe that content themſelves 
with theſe, or any other ſo eaſy and ſo innocent, and 
do not trouble the world, or other men, becauſe they 
cannot be quiet themſelves, though no body hurts 
them! 

When all is done, human life is, at the greateſt and 
the beſt, but like a froward child, that muſt be play- 
ed with and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls 
allcep, and then the care is over. 
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Hoever converſes much among the old books 
will be ſomething hard to picaſe among the 
new); yet thele muſt have their part too in the leiſure 
of an idle man, and have many of them their beau— 
ties as well as their defaults. Thoſe of ſtory, or 
relations of matter of fact, have a value from their 
ſubſtance as much as from their form; and the va- 
riety of events is ſeldom without entertainment or 
inſtruction, how indifferently ſoever the tale is told. 
Other ſorts of writings have little of eſteem, but what 


* 'The ſecond part of the Miscellanea, as firſt publiſhed, con- 
tained four eſſays, 

I. Upon ancient and modern learning, 

II. Upon the gardens of Epicurus, 5 

III. Upon heroic virtue. 

IV. Upon poetry. 
(for which fee the table of contents to this volume) and was in- 
ſeribed to the univerſity of Cambridge in theſe words: 
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they received from the wit, learning, or genius of the 
authors, and are ſeldom met with of any excellency, 
becauſe they do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients, or comment, critique, and flou- 
riſh upon them, and are at beſt but copies after thoſe 
originals, unleſs upon ſubjects never touched by them; 
ſuch as are all that relate to the different conſtitutions 
of religious laws or governments in ſeveral countries, 
with all matters of controverſy that ariſe upon them. 
Two pieces that have lately pleaſed me (abſtracted 
from any of theſe ſubjects) are, one in Engliſh upon 
the Antediluvian World; and another in French upon 
the Plurality of Worlds; one writ by a divine, and 
the other by a gentleman, but both very finely in their 
ſeveral kinds, and upon their ſeveral ſubjects, which 
would have made very poor work in common handy: 
I was fo pleaſed with the laſt (I mean the faſhion of it 
rather than the matter, which is old and beaten, that I 
enquired for what elſe I could of the fame hand, till I 
met with a ſmall piece concerning poeſy, which gave 
me the ſame exception to both theſe authors, whom I 
{ſhould otherwiſe have been very partial to. For the 
firſt could not end his learned treatiſe without a pane- 
gyric of modern learning and knowledge in compari- 
ſon of the ancient: and the other falls ſo groſly into 
the cenſure of the old poetry, and preference of the 
new, that I could not read either of theſe {trains with- 
out ſome indignation, which no quality among men 
is ſo apt to raiſe in me as ſufficiency, the worſt compo- 
ſition out of the pride and ignorance of mankind, 
But theſe two being not the only perſons of the age 
that defend thele opinions, it may be worth examining 
how far either reaſon or experience can be allowed to 
plead or determine in their favour. 
The force of all that I have met with upon this ſub- 
ject, either in talk or writings is, firſt, as to knowledge; 
that we muſt have more than the ancients, becauſe we 
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have the advantage both of theirs and our own, which 
is commonly illuſtrated by the ſimilitude of a dwart's 
ſtanding upon a giant's ſhouiders, and ſeeing more or 
farther than he. Next as to wit or genius, that, nature 
being ſtill the ſame, theſe muſt be much at a rate in all 
ages, at lealt in the ſame climates, as the growth and 
ſize of plants and animals commonly are; and if both 
theſe are allowed, they think the cauſe is gained. But 
I cannot tell why we ſhould conclude, that the ancient 
writers had not as much advantage from the know- 
ledge of others that were ancient to them, as we have 
from thoſe that are ancient to us. The invention of 
printing has not perhaps multiplied books, but only 
the copies of them; and if we believe there were ſix 
hundred thouſand in the library of Ptolemy, we ſhall 
hardly pretend to equal it by any of ours, not perhaps 
by all put together: I mean ſo many originals, that 
have lived any time, and thereby given teſtimony of 
their having been thought worth preſerving. For the 
ſcribblers are infinite, that like muſhrooms or flies 
are born and die in ſmall circles of time, whereas books, 
like proverbs, receive their chief value from the ſtamp 
and eſteem of ages through which they have paſſed. 
Eeſides the account of this library at Alexandria, and 
others very voluminous in the Leſſer Aſia and Rome, we 
have frequent mention of ancient writers in many of 
thoſe books which we now call ancient, both philoſo- 
phers and hiſtorians. It is true, that beſides what we 
Have in Scripture concerning the original and progreſs 
of the Jewiſh nation, all that paſſed in the reſt of our 
world, before the Trojan war, is either ſunk in the 
depths of time, wrapped up in the myſteries of fables, 
or 19 maimed by the want of teſtimonies and loſs of 
authors, that it appears to us in too obſcure a ſhade 
to make any judgment upon it. For the fragments of 
Manethon about the antiquities of Egypt, the relations 
n Juſtin concerning the Scythian empire, and many 
OE | others 
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others in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, as well as the 
records of China, make ſuch excurſions beyond the 
periods of time given us by the holy ſcriptures, that 
we are not allowed to reaſon upon them. And this 
diſagreement itſelf, after ſo great a part of the world 
became Chriſtian, may have contributed to the loſs of 
many ancient authors. For Solomon tells us even in 
his time, of writing many books there was no end; 
and whoever conſiders the ſubject and the ſtyle of Job, 
which by many is thought more ancient than Moſes, 
will hardly think it was written in an age or country 
that wanted either books or learning; and yet he 
ſpeaks of the ancients then, and their wiſdom, as we 
do now. 

But if any ſhould fo very raſhly and preſumptuouſly 
conclude, that there were few books before thoſe we 
have either extant or upon record; yet that cannot ar- 
gue there was no knowledge or learning betore thoſe 

eriods of time whereof they give us the hort account. 
Books may be helps to learning and knowledge, and 
make it more common and diffuſed; but I doubt 
whether they are neceſſary ones or no, or much ad- 
vance any other ſcience, beyond the particular records 
of actions or regiiters of time; and theſe perhaps 
might be as long preſerved without them, by the care 
and exactneſs of tradition in the long ſucceſſions of 
certain races of men with whom they were intruſted. 
So in Mexico and Peru, before the leait uſe or mention 
of letters, there was remaining among them the know- 
ledge of what had paſſed in thoſe mighty nations and 
governments for many ages; whereas in Ireland, that 
is ſaid to have flouriſhed in books and learning before 
they had much progrels in Gaul or Britany, there are 
now hardly any traces left ot what paſſed there before 
the conqueſt made of that country by the Engliſh in 
Henry Ild's time. A ſtrange but plain demonſtration 
how knowledge and ignorance, as well as civility and 
| barbariſm, 
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barbariſm, may ſucceed each other in the ſeveral coun- 
tries of the world ; how much better the records of 
time may be kept by tradition in one country than by 
writing in another; and how much we owe to thoſe 
learned languages of Greek and Latin, without which, 

for aught I know, the world in all theſe Weſtern parts 
would hardly be known io have been above five or 
fix hundred years old, nor any certainty remain of 
what paſſed in 1t before that time. 

It is true, in the Eaſtern regions there ſeems to have 
been a general cuſtom of the prieſts 1n each country, 
having been, either by their own choice, or by deſign of 
their governments, the perpetual conſervers of know- 
ledge and ſtory. Only in China, this laſt was com- 
mitted particularly to certain officers of ſtate, who 
were appointed or continued, upon every acceſſion to 
that crown, to regiſter dittin&tly the times and memo- 
rable events of each reign. In Athiopia, Ægęypt, 
Chaldea, Perſia, Syria, Judea, theſe cares were com- 
mitted wholly to the prieſts, who were not leſs diligent 
in the regiſters of times and actions, than in the ſtudy 
and ſucceſſive propagation thereby of all natural ſci- 
ence and philoſophy. Whether this was managed by 
letters, or tradition, or by both; it is certain the an- 
cient colleges, or ſocieties of prieſts, were mighty re- 
ſervoirs or Iakes of knowledge, into which ſome ſtreams 
entered perhaps every age, trom the obſervations or in- 
ventions of any great ſpirits or tranſcendent genius's 
that happen to riſe among them; and nothing was 
loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the part of conſerving 
what others have gained, either in knowledge or em- 
pire, is as common and af; y as the other is hard and 
rare among men. 

Intheſe foils were planted and cultivated thoſe mighty 

rowths of aſtronomy, aſtrology, magic, geometry, 
natural philoſophy, and ancient ſtory. From theſe 
ſources Orpheus, Homer, Lycurgus Pythagoras, ** 
an 
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and others of the ancients, are acknowledged to have 
drawn all thoſe depths of knowledge or learning, which 
have made them ſo renowned in all ſucceeding ages. 
I make a diſtinction between theſe two, taking know- 


ledge to be properly meant of things that are generally 
agreed to be true by conſent of thoſe that firſt found 


them out, or have been ſince inſtructed in them; but 
learning is the knowledge of the different and con- 
eſted opinions of men in former ages, and about 
which they have perhaps never agreed in any; and 


this makes ſo much of one, and ſo little of the other 


in the world. 

Now to judge, whether the ancients or moderns can 
be probably thought to have made the greateſt pro- 
grels in the ſearch and diſcoveries of the vaſt region of 
truth and nature, it will be worth enquiring, what 
guides have been uſed, and what labours employed, by 
the one and the other, in theſe noble travels and pur- 
ſuits. 

The modern ſcholars have their uſual recourſe to the 
univerſities of their countries; ſome few it may be 
to thoſe of their neighbours; and this in queſt of books, 
rather than men, tor their guides, though theſe are 
living, and thoſe, in compariſon, but dead inſtructors; 
which like a hand, with an inſcription, can point out the 
ſtraight way upon the road, but can neither tell you 
the next turnings, reſolve your doubts, or anſwer your 
queſtions, like a guide that has traced it over, and 
perhaps knows it as well as his chamber. And who 
are theſe dead guides we feek in our journey ? They 
are at beſt but ſome few authors that remain among us, 
of a great many that wrote in Greek or Latin, trom 
the age of Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus, 
which reaches not much above ſix hundred years: before 
that time I knew none, beſides ſome poets, ſome fables, 
and ſome few epiſtles; and fince that time, I know 
very few that can pretend to be authors rather than 
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tranſcribers or commentators, of the ancient learning, 
Now to conſider at what ſources our ancients drew their 
water, and with what unwearied pains: 1t 1s evident, 
Thales and Pythagoras were the two founders of theGre- 
cian philoſophy; the firſt gave beginning to the Ionic 
ſe&, and the. other to the Italic; out of which, all 
the other celebrated in Greece or Rome were derived 
or compoſed : Thales was the firſt of the Sophi, or 
wife men famous in Greece, and is laid to have learned 
his aftronomy, geometry, aſtrology, theology, in his 
travels from his country Miletius to Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Crete, and Delphos: Pythagoras was the tather of phi- 
loſophers, and of the virtues; having in modeſty choſen 
the name of a lover of wiſdom, rather than of wiſe; 
and having firſt introduced the names of the four car- 
dinal virtues, and given them the place and rank they 
have held ever ſince in the world: of theſe two mighty 
men remain no writings at all, for thoſe golden 
verſes that go under the name of Pythagoras are gene- 
rally rejected as ſpurious, like many otker fragments 
of Sybils, or old poets, and ſome entire poems that 
run with ancient names: nor is it agreed, whether he 
ever left any thing written to his ſcholars or cotempo- 
raries; or whether all that learned of him, did it not 
by the ear and memory; and all that remained of him 
for ſome ſucceding ages, were not by tradition. But 
whether theſe ever writ or no, they were the fountains 
out of which the following Greek philoſophers drew 
all thoſe ſtreams that have ſince watered the ſtudies of 
the learned world, and furniſhed the voluminous wri- 
tings of ſo many ſects, as paſſed afterwards under the 
common name of philoſophers. 

As there were guides to thoſe that we call ancients, 
ſo there were others that were guides to them, in whoſe 
ſcarch they travelled far and laboured long. 

There is nothing more agreed, than that all the 
learning of the Greeks was deduced originally from 
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Agypt or Phœnicia; but, whether theirs might not 
have flouriſhed to that degree it did, by the com- 
merce of the Ethiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians, and 
Indians, is not ſo evident (though I am very apt to be- 
lieve it) and to molt of theſe regions ſome of the Gre- 
cians travelled in ſearch of thoſe golden mines of learn- 
ing and knowledge; not to mention the voyages of 
Orpheus, Muſzus, Lycurgus, Thales, Solon, Democri- 
tas, Herodotus, Plato, and that vain ſophiſt Apollo- 
nius (who was but an ape of the ancient philoſophers) 
I ſhall only trace thoſe of Pythagoras, who ſeems 
of all others to have gone the fartheſt upon this de- 
ſign, and to have brought home the greateſt treaſures. 
He went firlt ro Egypt, where he ſpent two-and-twenty 
years in ſtudy and converſation, among the ſeveral 
colleges of prieſts, in Memphis, Thebes, and Helio- 
N polis, was initiated in all their ſeveral myſteries, in 
order to gain admittance and inſtruction in the learn- 
ing and ſciences that were there in their higheſt 
aſcendent. Twelve years he ſpent in Babylon, and in 
the ſtudies and learning of the prieſts or Magi of 
the Chaldeans. Beſides theſe long abodes in thoſe 
two regions celebrated for ancient learning, and 
where one author, according to their calculation, ſays, 
he gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, he 
travelled like wiſe upon the ſame ſcent into Æthiopia, 
Arabia, India, to Crete, to Deiphos, and to all the 
oracles that were renowned in any of theſe regions. 
What ſort of mortals ſome of thoſe may have been, 
that he went ſo far to ſeek, I ſhall only endeavour to 
trace out by the moſt ancient accounts that are given 
of the Indian Brachmans, ſince thoſe of the learned 
or ſages in the other countries occur more frequent in 
ſtory. Theſe were all of one race or tribe, that was 
kept chaſte from any other mixture, and were dedica- 
ted wholly to the ſervice of the Gods, to the ſtudies 
of wiſdom and nature, and to the counſel of their 
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rinces. There was not only particular care taken of 
their birth and nature, but even trom their conception: 
for when a woman among them was known to 
have conceived, much thought and diligence was em- 
ployed about her diet and entertainments, fo far as to 
furniſh her with pleaſant imaginations, to compoſe her 
mind and her ſleeps with the beſt temper during the 
time ſhe carried her burden. This I take to be a 
ſtrain beyond all the Grecian wit, or the conſtitutions 
even of their imaginary lawgivers, who began their 
cares of mankind only after their birth, and none be. 
fore. Thoſe of the Brachmans continued in the ſame 
degree for their education and inſtruction, in which, 
and their ſtudies, and diſcipline of their colleges, or 
ſeparate abodes in woods and fields, they ſpent thirty- 
ſeven years. Their learning and inſtitutions were un- 
written, and only traditional among themſelves by a 
perpetual ſucceſſion. Their opinions in natural phi- 
loſophy-were, that the world was round, that it had 
a beginning, and would have an end, but reckoned 
both by immenſe periods of time ; that the author of 
it was a ſpirit, or a mind, that pervaded the whole 
univerſe, and was diffuſed through all the parts of it. 
They held the tranſmigration of fouls, and ſome uſed 
diſcourſes of infernal manſions, in many things like 
thoſe of Plato. Their moral philoſophy conſiſted chietly 
in preventing all diteafes or diſtempers of the body, 
from which they eſteemed the perturbation of mind, 
in a great meaſure, to ariſe; then, in compoſing the 
mind and exempting it from all anxious cares, eſteem- 
ing the troubleſome and ſolicitous thoughts about 
palt and future, to be like ſo many dreams, and no 
more to be regarded. They deſpiſed both life and 
death, pleaſure and pain, or at leaſt thought them per- 
fectly indifferent. Their juſtice was exact and exem- 
plary; their temperance ſo great, that they lived upon 


rice or herbs, and upon nothing that had mo 
life. 
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life. If they fell ſick, they counted it ſuch a mark of 
intemperance, that they would frequently die out of 
ſhame and ſullenneſs: but many lived a hundred and 
fifty, and ſome two hundred years. 

Their wiſdom was ſo highly eſteemed, that ſome of 
them were always employed to follow the courts of 
their kings, to adviſe them upon all occaſions, and 
inſtruct them in juſtice and piety; and upon this re- 
gard, Calanus, and ſome others, are ſaid to have fol- 
lowed the camp of Alexander aiter his conquelt of one 
of their kings. The magical operations reported of 
them are ſo wonderful, that they mult either be whol- 
ly diſbelieved, or will raake eaſy way for the credit 
of all thoſe that we ſo often meet with in the latter re- 
lations of the Indies. Above all the reſt, their forti- 
tude was molt admirable in their patience and endu- 
rance of allevils, of pain, and of death; ſome ſtanding, 
ſitting, lying, without any motion whole days toge- 
ther in the ſcorching ſun ; others ſtanding whole nights 
upon one leg, -and holding up a heavy piece of wood 
or {tone in both hands, without ever moving (which 
might be done, upon fome ſort of penances uſual 
among them). They frequently ended their lives by their 
own choice, and not neceſſity, and moſt uſually by 
fire; ſome upon ſickneſs; others upon misfortunes; 
ſome upon mere ſatiety of life: ſo Calanus, in Alex- 
ander's time, burnt himſelf publickly upon growing 
old and infirm; Zormanochages, in the time of Augul- 
tus, upon his conſtant health and felicity, and to prevent 
his living ſo long as to fall into dileates or misfortunes. 
Theſe were the Brachmans of India, by the moſt anci- 
ent relations remaining of them, and which, compared 
with our modern (ſince navigation and trade have diſ- 
covered ſo much of thoſe vaſt countries) make it eaſy 
to conjccture that the preſent Baniams have derived 
from them many of their cuſtoms and opinions, which 
are {till very like them, after the courſe of to thou- 
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fand years. For how long nations, without the chariges 
introduced by conqueſt, may continue in the ſame 
cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and opinions, will be eaſily obſer. 
ved in the ſtories of the Peruvians and Mexicans, of 
the Chineſes and Scythians; tnele laſt being deſcribed 
by Herodotus to lodge always in carts; and to feed 
commonly upon the milk of mares, as the Tartars are 
reported to do at this time in many parts of thoſe vaſt 
northern regions. 

From theſe famous Indians, it ſeems to be moſt pro- 
bable that Pythagoras learned, aud tranſported into 
Greece and Italy, the greateſt part of his natural and 
moral philoſophy, rather than from the Egyptians, as 
is commonly ſuppoſed ; for I have not obſerved any 
mention of the tranſmigration of ſouls held among 
the Egyptians, more ancient than the time of Pythago- 
ras: on thecontrary, Orpheus is ſaid to have brought 
out of Fgypt all his myſtical theology, with the ſtories 
of the Stygian lake, Charon, the infernal;udges, which 
were wrought up by the ſucceeding poets (with a mix: 
ture of the Cretan tales or traditions) into that part 
of the Pagan religion, ſo long obſerved by the Greeks 
and Romans. Now it is obvious, that this was in all 
parts very different from the Pythagorean opinion of 
tranſmigration, which, though it was preſerved long 
among ſome of the ſucceeding 1 yet ne- 
ver entered into the vulgar belief of Greece or Italy. 

Nor does it ſeem unlikely that the Egyptians them- 
ſelves might have drawn much of their learning from 
the Indians; for they are obſerved, in ſome authors, 
to have done it from the Æthiopians; and chronolo- 


gers, I think, agree, that theſe were a colony that 


cameanciently from the river Indus, and planted them- 
ſelves upon that part of Africa, which from the name 
was afterwards called ZEthiopia, and in all probability 
brought their learhing and their cuſtoms with them: 
The Phcenicians are likewiſe ſaid to have been _ 
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ly a colony that came from the Red ſea, and planted 
themſelves upon the Mediterranean; and from thence 
ſpread ſo far the fame of their learning and their 
havigations. 

To ſtrengthen this conjecture, of much learning be- 
ing derived from ſuch remote and ancient fountains as 
the Indies, and perhaps China, it may be aſſerted with 
great evidence, that though we know little of the 
antiquities of India beyond Alexander's time, yet thoſe 
of China are the oldeſt that any where pretend to any 
fair records; for theſe are agreed, by the miſſionary 
Jeſuits; to extend ſo far above four thouſand years, 
and with ſuch appearance of clear and undeniable 
teſtimonies, that thoſe religious men themſelves, ra- 
ther than queſtion their truth, by finding them con- 
trary to the vulgar chronology of the Scripture, are 
content to have recourſe to that of the Septuagint, 
and thereby to ſalve the appearance in thoſe records 
of the Chineſes. Now though we have been depri- 
ved of the knowledge of what courſe learning may have 
held, and to what heights it may have ſoared, in that 
vaſt region, and during fo great antiquity of time, 
by reaſon of the ſavage ambition of one of their kings, 
who, deſirous to begin the period of hiſtory from his 
own reign, ordered all books to be burnt, except 
thoſe of phyſic and agriculture; ſo that what we 
have remaining beſides of that wiſe and ancient na- 
tion, is but what was either by chance, or by private 
induſtry, reſcued out of that publick calamiry (among 
which were a copy of the records and fucceſſions of 
the crown); yet it is obſervable and agreed, that as 
the opinions of the learned among them are at preſent, 
ſo they were anciently, divided into two ſects, whereof 
one held the tranſmigration of ſouls, and the other the 
eternity of matter, comparing the world to a great 
maſs of metal, out of which ſome parts are continually 
made up into a thouſand various figures, and after 
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that there were many volumes written of old in na- 


certain periods melted down again into the fame maſs: 


tural philolophy among them; that, near the age of 
Socrates, lived their great and renowned Confutius, who 
began the ſame deſign of reclaiming men from the uſe- 
leſs and endleſs ſpeculations of nature, to thoſe of mo- 
rality; but with this difference, that the bent of the 
Grecian ſeems to be chic!ly upon the happineſs of pri— 
vate men or families, but that of the Chineſe, upon 
the good temperament and felicity of ſuch kingdoms 
or governments as that was, and is known to have con- 
tinued for ſeveral thoulands of years; and may be 
properly called, a government of learned men, ſince 
no other are admitted into charges of the ſtate. 
For my own part, I am much inclined to believe, 
that, in theſe remote regions, not only Pythagoras 


learned the firſt principles, both of his natural and 


moral philoſophy; but that thoſe of Democritus (who 
travelicd into Egypt, Chaldea, and India, and whole 
doctrines were atterimproved by Epicurus) might have 
been derived from the ſame fountains; and that, Jong 
before them both, Lycurgus, who likewiſe travelled 
into India, brought from thence allo the chief princi- 
ples of his laws and politics, ſo much renowned in the 
world. 

For whoever obſerves the account already given of 
the ancient lan and Chincie learning and opinions, 
will caſily hud among them the ſeeds of all theſe Gre- 
clan pi oductions dh inſt.cutions: as the trantmigra- 
tion of 1G uls, and the four cardinal virtues: the long 
filence enjoined his bel and propagation of cheir 
doctrines by tradition, rather than letters, and abſti- 
nence irom ali meats that had animal lite, introduced 
by Fythagoras: the eternity of matter, with perpetual 
changes or form, the indolence of body, and tran- 
quillty of mind by Epicvrus: and ameng thole of 
Lycurgus, the care of education from the birth of chil- 
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Gren, the auſtere temperance of diet, the patient en- 
durance of toil and pain, the neglect or contempt ot 
life, the uſe of gold and flver only in their temples, 
the defence of commerce with ſtrangers, and ſeveral 
others by him eſtabliſhed among the Spartans, ſeem 
all to be wholly Indian, and different from any race 
or vein of thought or imagination that have ever ap- 
peared in Greece, « =ither in that age, or any ſince. 

It may look like a paradox to deduce learning from 
regions accounted commonly. ſo barbarous and rude : 
and it is true, the generality of people were always 
ſo in thoſe caſtern countries, and their lives wholly 
turned to agriculture, to mechanics, or to trades : 
but this does not hinder particular races or ſucceſſions 
of men (the deſign cf whoſe thought and time was 
turned w hotly to lea: ning and knowledge) from having 
been what they are repreſented, and what they deſerve 
to be eſteemed ; fince among the Gauls, the Goths, and 
the Peruvians themipives, there have been ſuch races 
of men under the names of Druids, Barde, Amautas, 
Runers, and 5 barbarous appellations. 

Beſides, I know no circumſtances like to contribute 
more to the advancement of knowledge and learning 
among men, than exact temperance in their Faccs, great 
purencſs cf air, and equality of climate, long tran- 
quillity of empire or government: and all theſe we 
may juſtly allow to thoſe caſtern regions, more than 
any others we are acquainted with, at leaſt till the con- 


queſt made by the Tartars upon both India and China 


in the latter centuries. However, it may be as pardon- 
able to derive ſome parts or learning from thence, 
as to go ſo far for the game of cheſs, which ſome cu- 
rious and learned men have deduced from India into 
Europe by two ſeveral roads, that is, by Perſia into 
Greece, and by Arabia into Afric and Spain. 

Thus much I thought might be allowed me to ſay, 
for the giving ſome idea of v that thoſe ſages or learned 
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men were, or may have —_ who were ancient? 
to thoſe that are ancient to us. Now to oblerve what 
theſe have been, is more caly 1 ard obvious. The moſt 
ancient Grecians that ws are at all acquainted with, 
after Lycurgus, who was certainly a oreat philoſopher 

as well as lawgiver, were i.e {even ſages: though the 
court of Crœfus is ſaich co have been much reſorted to 
by the ſophiſts u; Greece in the happy beginnings of 
his reign. And ſome of theſe feven ſeem to have 


brought moſt of the ſciences out of Egypt and P- 


nicia into Greece; particularly thole ct aſtronomy, 
aſtrology, geometry, and arithmetic. Theſe were 
ſoon followed by Pythagoras (who ſeems to have intro- 
duced natural and moral philoſophy) and by ſeveral of 
his followers, both in Greece and Italy. Bucof all theſe 
there remains nothing in writing now among eus; fo 


thatHippocrates, Plato, andXenophon are the firit phi- 


loſophers, whote works have eſcaped the injuries of 
time. But that we may not conclude, the firſt writers 
we have of the Grecians were the firſt learned or wie 
among them, we ſhall find upon enquiry, that the 
more ancient ſages of Greece appear, by the characters 
remaining of them, to have been much the greater 
men : they were generally princes or lawgivers of 
their countries, or at leaſt offered and invited to be ſo 
either of their own or of others, that deſired them to 
frame or reform their ſeveral inſtitutions of civil go- 
vernment. They were commonly excellent poets, 
and great phyſicians: they were ſo learned in natural 
Philoſophy, that they foretold not only eclipſes in the 
heavens, but earthquakes at land, and ſtorms at ſea, 
great droughts, and great plagues, much plenty or 
much ſcarcity of certain forts of fruits or grain; not 
-to mention the magical powers attributed to ſeveral of 
them, to allay ſtorms, to raiſe gales, to appeaſe com- 
motions of people, to make plagues ceale z which 
qualities, whether upon any ground of truth or no, 


yet, 
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yet, if well believed, muſt have raiſed them to that 
ſtrange height they were at, of common eſteem and 
honour in their own and ſucceeding ages. 

By all this may be determined, whether our mo- 
derns or our ancients may have had the greater and 
the better guides, and which of them have taken the 
greater pains, and with the more application 1n the 
purſuit of knowledge. And, I think, it is enough to 
ſhew, that the advantages we have from thoſe we call 
the ancients, may not be greater than what they had 
from thoſe that were ſo to them. 

But after all, I do not know whether the high 
flights of wit and knowledge, like thoſe of power and 
of empire in the world, may not have been made by 
the pure native force of ſpirit or genius in ſome ſingle 
men, rather than by any derived ſtrength among them, 
however increaſed by ſucceſſion ; and whether they 
may not have been the atchievements of nature, 
rather than the improvements of art. Thus the con- 
queſts of Ninus and Semiramis, of Alexander and Ta— 
merlane, which I take to have been the greateſt recorded 
in ſtory, were at their height in thoſe perſons that 
began them; and ſo far from being increaſed by their 
ſucceſſors, that they were not preſerved in their extent 
and vigour by any of them, grew weaker in every 
hand they paſſed through, or were divided into many 
that ſet up for great princes, out of ſeveral ſmall ruins 
of the ſirſt empires, till they withered away in time, or 
were loſt by the change of names and forms of fa- 
milies or governments. 

Juſt the ſame fate ſeems to have attended the high- 
eſt flights of learning and of knowledge that are 
upon our regiſters. Thales, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Hippocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicurus, were the Hrit 
mighty conquerors of ignorance in our world, and 
made greater progreſſes in the ſeveral empires of ic: 
ence, than any of their ſucceſſors have been face able 
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to reach. Theſe have hardly ever pretended more, 
than to learn what the debe taught, to remember 
what they invented, and, not able to compals that 1 M 
ſelf, they have ſet up for authors upon ſome parcels 
of thoſe great ſtocks, or elſe have contented themiclves 
only to comment upon thoſe texts, and make the beſt 
copies they could after thote originals. 

I have long thought, that the different abilities of 
men, which we call wiſdom or prudence, for the con- 
duct of public affairs or private life, grow directly out 
of that little grain of intellect or g00d ſenſe which 
they bring with them into the world; and that the de- 


fect of it in men comes from ſome want in their con- 


ception or birth. 


Dixitque ſemel naſcentibus auctor, 
Quicquid ſcire licet. 


And though this may be improved or impa ired in 
ſome degree, by accidents of education, of ſtudy, 
and of converſation and bulineſs, yet it cannot go be- 
yond the reach of its native force, no more than life 

ran beyond the period to which it was deſtined by 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſeminal virtue. 

If theſe ſpeculations ſhould be true, then I know 
not what advantages we can pretend to modern know- 
ledge by any we receive from the ancients; nay it is 

poſt ble, men may loſe rather than gain by them; 
may leſſen the force and growth of their own genius 
by conſtraining and forming it upon that of others; 
may have leſs Knowledge of their own, for contenting 
themſelves with that of thoſe before them. So a man 
that only tranſlates, ſhall never be a Poet, nor a painter 
that only copies, nor a ſwimmer that ſwims always 
wich bladders. 80 people that truſt wholly to other's 
charity, and withour induſtry of their own, will be 
al w. 1 ; Poor. Beſides who can tell, whether lcarning 
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may not even weaken invention in a man that has 
great advantages from nature and birth; whether the 
weight and number of ſo many other mens thoughts 
and notions may not ſuppreſs his own, or hinder the 
motion and agitation of them, from which all inven- 
tion ariſes; as ; heaping on wood, or too many ſticks, 
or too cloſe together, ſuppreſſes, and ſometimes quite 
extinguiſhes, a little ſpark that would otherwiſe have 
grown up to a noble flame. The ſtrength of miad, 
as well as of body, grows more from the warmth of 
exerciſe tlian of cloaths; nay, too much of this fo- 
reign heat rather makes men taint, and their conſtitu- 
tions tender orj weaker than they would be withour 
them. Let it come about how it will, if we are dwarts, 
we are ſtill ſo though we ſtand upon a giant's ſhoul- 
ders; and even 1o placed, yet we lee leis than he, if 
we are naturally ſhorter ſighted, or if we do not;look as 
much about us, or if we are dazzled with the height, 
which often happens from weakneſs either of heart or 
brain. 

In the growth and ſtature of fouls, as well as bo- 
dies, the common productions are of indifferent ſizes, 
that occaſion no gazing, nor no wonder: but though 
there are or have been ſometimes dwarfs and ſome- 
times giants in the world, yet it does not follow, that 
there mult be ſuch in every age, nor in every country; 
this we can no more conclude, than that SS never 
have been any, becauſe there are none now, at leaſt in 
the compats of our preſent knowledge or enquiry. As 
I believe there may have been giants at ſome time, 
and ſome place or other in the world, or ſuch a ſta- 
ture, as may not have been equalled perhaps again 
in ſeveral thouſands of years, or in any other parts, 
ſo there may be giants in wit and knowledge, of ſo 
over-grown a ſize, as not to be equalled again in 
many ſucceſſions of ages, or any compaſs of place or 
country, Such, I am lure, Lucretius efteems and de- 
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ſcribes Epicurus to have been, and to have riſen, Icke 
a prodigy of invention and knowledge, ſuch as had 
not been before, nor was like to be a ain; and I 
know not why others of the ancients may not be al- 
lowed to have been as great in their kinds, and to have 
built as high, though upon different ſchemes or toun- 
dations, Becauſe there is a ſtag's head at Amboyle of 
a molt prodigious ſize, and a large table at Memorancy 
cut out of the thickneſs of a vine-ſtock, is it necel- 
ſary, that there muſt be, every age, ſuch a {tag in 
every great foreſt, or ſuch a vine in every large vine- 
yard; or that the productions of nature, in any kind, 
muſt be ſtill alike, or ſomething near it, becauſe na- 
ture is ſtill the fame? May there not many circum- 
ſtances concur to one production that do not to any 
other, in one or many ages? In the growth of a tree 
there is the native ſtrength of the ſeed, both from the 
kind, and from the perfections of its ripening, and 
from the health and vigour of the plant that bore it: 
there is the degree of ſtrength and excellence in 
that vein of earth where it firſt took root; there is a 
propriety of foil, ſuited to the kind of tree that grows 
in it; there is a great favour or diſ-favour to its 
growth from accidents of water and of ſhelter, from 
the Kindneſs or unkindneſs of ſeaſons, till it be paſt 
the need or the danger of them. All theſe, and per- 
haps many others, joined with the propitiouſnels of 
climate to that fort of tree, and the length of age 
it ſhall ſtand and grow, may produce an oak, a fig, 
or a plane-tree, that ſhall deſerve to be renowned in 
ſtory, and ſhall not perhaps be paralleled in other 
countries or times, | 
May not the ſame have happened in the production, 
growth, and fize of wit and genius in the world, or 
in ſome parts cr ages of it, and from many more cir- 
cumfitances that contributed towards it, than what may 
concur to the ſtupendous growth of a tree or animal? 
9 | * May 
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May there not have been, in Greece or Italy of old, 
ſuch prodigics of invention and learning in philoſophy, 
mathematics, phy ſic, oratory, poetry, that none has ever 
ſince approached them, as well as there were in paint- 
ing, ſtatuary, architecture? And yet their unparalleled 
and inimitable excellencies in theſe are undiſputed. 

Science and arts have run their circles, and had their 
periods in the ſeveral parts of the world; they are 
generaly agreed to have held their courſe from Eaſt 
to weſt, to have begun in Chaldea and Egypt, to have 
been tranſplanted from thence to Greece, trom Greece 
to Rome; to have ſunk there, and, after many ages, 
to have revived from thoſe aſhes, and to have ſprung 
up again both in Italy and other more weſtern pro- 
vinces of Europe. When Chaldea and Egypt were 
learned and civil, Greece and Rome were as rude and 
barbarous as all Egypt and Syria now are, and have 
been long. When Greece and Rome were at their 
heights in arts and ſciences, Gaul, Germany, Britain, 
were as ignorant and barbarous as any parts of Greece 
or Turkey can be now. 

Theſe and greater changes arc made in the ſeveral 
countries of \ world, and courſes of time, by the 
revolutions of empire, the devaſtations of armies, 
the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of en- 
flaved nations; by the violent inundations of water 
in ſome countries, and the cruel ravages of plagues 
in others. Theſe forts of accidents ſometimes lay 
them ſo waſte, that when they rife again, it is from 
ſuch low beginnings, that they look like new-created 
regions, or growing out of the original ſtate of man- 
kind, and without any records or remembrances be- 
yond certain ſhort periods of time. Thus that vaſt 
continent of Norway 1s faid to have been ſo wholly de- 
folated by a plague about eight or nine hundred years 
ago, that it was for ſome ages following a very deſart, 
and ſince all over-grown with wood: and Ireland "A 
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ſo ſpoiled and waſted by the conqueſt of the Scutes 
and Danes, that there hardly remains any ſtory or tra- 
dition what that iſland was, how planted or governed, 
above five hundred years ago. What changes have 
been made by violent ſtorms and inundations of the 
ſea in the maritime provinces of the Low-Countries, is 
hard to know, or to believe what is told, nor how ig- 
norant they have left us of all that paſſed there before 
a certain and ſhort period of time. 

The accounts of many other countries would per- 
haps as hardly, and as late, have waded out of the 
depths of time and gulphs of ignorance, had it not 
been for the aſſiſtances of thoſe two languages, to 
which we owe all we have of learning or ancient records 
in the world. For whether we have any thing of the old 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Arabian, that 1s truly genuine or 
more ancient than the Auguſtan age, I am much in 
doubt; yet it is probable the vaſt Alexandrian library 
muſt have chief y conſiſted of books compoſcd in thoſe 
languages, with the Egyptian, Syrian, and Zthiopic, 
or at leaſt tranſlated out of them by the care of the 
Egyptian kings cr prieſts, as the Old Teftament was, 


wherein the Septuagints employed left their names to 


to that famous tranſlation. 

It is very true and juſt, all that is ſaid of the mighty 
progreſs that learning and knowledge have made in 
theſe weſtern parts of Europe, within theſe hundered and 
fifty years; but that does not conclude, it muſt be at 
a greater height than it had been in other countries, 
where it was growing much longer periods of time; 
it argues more how low it was then amon-: ft us, ra- 
ther than how high it is now. 

Upon the fall of che Roman empire, almoſt all learn- 
ing was buried in its ruins: the northern nations, that 
conquered or rather overwhelmed it by their numbe 8, 
were too barbarous to preſerrve the remains of learning 

r civility more carefully than they did thoſe of ſta- 
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tuary or architecture, which fell before their brutiſh 
rage. The Saracens indeed from their conqueſts of 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece, carried home great ſpoils of 
learning, as well as other riches, and gave the origi- 

nal of all that knowledge which flourithed for ſome 
time among, the Arabians, and has ſince been copied 
out of many authors among them, as theirs have been 
out of thoie of the countries they had ſubdued; nor 
indeed do learning, civility, morality, ſcem any where 
to have made greater growth, in fo ſhort a time, 
than in that empire, nor to have flouriſhed more than 
in the reign of their great Almanzor, under whoſe vic- 
rorious enſigns Spain was conquered by the Moors; 
but the Goths, and all the reſt of thoſe Scythian ſwarms 
that from beyond the Danube and the Elb, under ſo 
many ſeveral names, over-run all Europe, took very 
hardly and very late any tincture of the learning and 
humanity that had flouriſned in the ſeveral regions of 
it, under the protection and by the example and in- 
ſtructions of the Romans, that had ſo long poſſeſſed 
them: thoſe northern nations were indeed eaſter indu- 
ced to embrace the religion of thoſe they had ſubdued, 
and by. their devotion gave great authority and reven es, 
and thereby eaſe, to the clergy, both ſecular and regu- 
lar, through all their conqueſts. Great numbers of 
the better tort among the oppreſſed natives finding this 
vein among them, and no other way to be fate and 
quiet under ſuch rough maſters, berook themſelves to 
the profeſſion and allemblics of rei gious orders and 
fraternities, and among thoſe only were preſerved all 
the poor remainders ot learning in theſe ſeveral coun- 
tries. 

But theſe good men either contented themſelves with 
their devotion, or with the eaſe of quiet lives, or elſe 
employed their thoughts and ſtudies to raiſe and main- 
tain the eſteem and authority of that ſacred order to 
which Dey owed the lafety and repoſe, the wealth and 
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honour they enjoyed. And in this they fo well ſuc. 
ceeded, that the conquerors were governed by thoſe 
they had ſubdued, the greateſt 3 by the mcancſt 
prieſts, and the victorious Franks and Lombard kings 
fell at the feet of the Roman prelates. 

Whilſt the clergy were buſted in theſe thoughts or 
ſtudies, the better ſort among the laity were wholly 
turned to arins and to honour, the meaner ſort to la. 
bour or to ſpoil ; princes taken up with wars among 
themſelves, or in thoſe of the holy land, or between 
the. popes and emperors upon diſputes of the eccleſiaf- 
rical and ſecular powers; learning ſo little in uſe 
among them, that few could write or read, beſides thoſe 
of the long robes. During this courſe of time, which 
laſted many ages in the weſtern parts of Europe, the 
Greek tongue was wholly loſt, and the purity of the Ro- 
man to that degree, that what remained of it was only 
a certain jargon rather than Latin, that paſſed among 
the monks and friars who were at all learned; and 
among the ſtudents of the ſeveral univerſities, which 
ſerved to carry them to Rome in purſuit of preferments 
or cauſes depending there, and little elſe. 

When the Turks took Conſtantinople about two 
hundred years ago, and ſoon after poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all Greece, the poor natives, fearing the tyranny of 
thoſe cruel maſters, made their eſcapes in great num- 
bers to the neighbouring parts of Chriſtendom, ſome 
by the Auſtrian territories into Germany, others by the 
Venetian into Italy and France; ſeveral that were learned 
among theſe Greecians (and brought many ancient 
books with them in that language) began to teach it 
in theſe countries; firſt to gain ſubſiſtence, and after- 
vards favour in ſome princes or great men's courts, 
who began to take a pleaſure or pride in countenan- 
cing learned men. Thus began the reſtoration of learn- 
ing in theſe parts, with that of the Greek tongue; and 


ſoon after, Reuchlyn and Eraſmus began that of the 
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durer and ancient Latin. After them, Buchanan car- 
ried it, I think, to the greateſt height of any of the 
modcrns before or ſince. The monkith Latin upon his 
return was laughed out of doors, and remains only in 
the inns of Germany or Poland; and with the reſtitu- 
tion of theſe two noble languages, and the books re- 
maining of them (which many princes and prelates 
were curious to recover and collect) learning of all forts 
began to thrive in theſe weitern regions; and ſince 
that time, and in the firſt ſucceeding century, made 
perhaps a greater growth than in any other that we 
know of in ſuch a compatls of time, conſidering into 
what depths of ignorance it was ſunk before. 

But why from thence ſhould be concluded, that it 
has out-grown all that was ancient, I ſce no reaſon. 
f a ſtrong and vigorous man at thirty years old ſhould 
all into a conſumption, and fo draw on till fifty in the 
extremeſt weaknels and infirmity z after that, ſhould 
begin to recover health till ſixty, ſo as to be again as 
ſtrong as men uſually are at that age; it might per- 
haps truly be ſaid in that caſe, that he had grown more 
in ſtrength that laſt ten years than any others of his 
life; but not that he was grown to more ſtrength and 
vigour than he had at thirty years old. 

But what are the ſciences wherein we pretend to ex- 
cel? I know of no new philoſophers that have made 
entries upon that noble ſtage for fifteen hundred years 
paſt, unleſs Des Cartes and Hobbs ſhould pretend to it; 
of whom I ſhall make no critique here, but only ſay, 
that, by what appears of learned men's opinions in this 
age, they have by no means eclipſed the luſtre of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus, or others of the ancients. - For 
grammar or rhetoric, no man ever diſputed it with 
them; nor for poetry, that ever I heard of, beſides 
the new French author I have mentioned; and againſt 


Cc 


whole opinion there could, I think, never have been 
given 
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given ſtronger evidence than by his own poems, printed 
together with that treatiſe. 

There is nothing new in aſtronomy to vie with the 
ancients, unleſs it be the Copernican ſyſtem; nor in 
phyſic, unleſs Harvey's circulation of the blood. Bux 
whether either of thele be modern diſcoveries, or de- 
rived from old fountains, is diſputed, nay it is fo too 
whether they are true or no; for though reaſon may 
ſeem to favour them more than the contrary opinions, 
yet ſenſe can very haruly allow them ; and, to fatisfy 
mankind, both theſe muſt concur. But if they are 
true, yet theſe two great diſcoveries have made no 
change in the concluſions of aſtronomy, nor in the prac- 
tice of phyſic, and ſo have been of little uſe to the 
world, though perhaps of much honour to the au— 


» thors. 


What are become of the charms of muſic, by which 
men and beaſts, fiſhes, fowls, and ſerpents, were ſo 
frequently enchanted, and their very natures changed; 
by which the paſſions of men were raiſed to the great- 
eſt height and violence, and then as ſuddenly appeaſed, 
lo as they might be juſtly ſaid to be turned into lions 
or lambs, into wolves or into harts, by the powers and 
charms of this admirable art? It is agreed by the 
learned, that the ſcience of muſic, ſo admired of the 


ancients, is wholly loſt in the world, and that what we 


have now is made up out of certain notes that fel! 
into the fancy or obſervation of a poor frier in chant- 
ing his matins. So as thoſe two divine excellencies 
of muſic and poetry are grown, in a manner, to be 
little more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhym- 
ing; and are indeed very worthy the ignorance of 
the frier, and the barbarouſneſs of the Goths that in- 
troduced them among us. 

What have we remaining of magic, by which the 
Indians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians were ſo renowned, 
and by which effects to wonderful, and to common 
men 
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men ſo aftoniſhing, were produced, as made them 
have recourle to ipirits or ſupernatural powers for 


ſome account of their ſtrange operations? by magic, 


I mean ſome excelling knowledge of nature, and the 
various powers and qualities i in its ſeveral productions, 
and the application of certain agents to certain pati- 
ents, which, by force of ſome peculiar qualities, pro- 
duce effects very different from what fall under vulgar 
obſervation or comprehenſion. 'Thele are by ignorant 


people called magic or conjuring, and ſuch like terms, 


and an account of them, much about as wile, is given 
by the common learned, from ſympathies, antipathies, 
idioſyncraſies, talitmans, and ſome ſcraps or terms left 
us by the Egyptians or Grecians of the ancient magic? 
but the ſcience ſeems, with ſeveral others, to be wholly 
lo{t. 

What traces have we left of that admirable ſcience 
or {kill in architecture, by which ſuch ſtupendous fa- 
brics have been raiſed of old, and ſo many of the 
wonders of the world been produced, and which are io 
lictle approached by our modern atchievements of this 
ſort, that they hardly fall within our imagination? not 
to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyra- 
mis of Egypt, the tomb of Mauſolus, or coloſſe of 
Rhodes, the temples and palaces of Greece and Rome: 
what can be more admirable in this kind than the Ro- 
man theatres, their aqueducts, and their bridges? 
among which that of Trajan over the Danube ſ-ems to 
have been tac laſt flight of the ancicnt architecture. 
The ſtupendous effects of this ſcience ſufficiently 
vince at what heights the mathematics were among 
the ancients; but f this be not enough, whoever 
you be tatished, need go no further than the liege 

f Sy racuſe, and that niig hty defence made againſt che 
3 power, more by che wonderful {cicnce and arts 
Archimedes, and amoit magical force of his engines, 
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than by all the ſtrength of the city, or number atid 
bravery of the inhabitants. 

The greateſt invention that I Know of in latter ages 
has been that of the loadſtone, and conſequently the 
greateſt improvement has been made in the art of na- 
vigation; yet there muſt be allowed to have been ſome- 
thing ſtupendous in the numbers, and in the built of 
their ſhips and galleys of old; and the ſkill of pilots, 
from the obſervation of the ſtars in the more ſerene 
climates, may be judged by the navigations ſo cele- 
brated in ſtory of the Tyrians and Carthaginians, not 
to mention other nations. However, it is to this we 
owe the diſcovery and commerce of ſo many vaſt coun- 
tries, which were very little, if at all, known to the 
ancients, and the experimental proof of this terreſtial 

lobe, which was beiore only ſpeculation, but has 
| a been ſurrounded by the fortune and boldneſs of 
ſeveral navigators. From this great, though fortuitous 
invention, and the conſequences thereof, 1t mult be al- 
lowed, that geography is mightily advanced in theſe 
latter ages. The vaſt continents of China, the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, the long extent and coaſts of Africa, 
with the numberleſs iſlands belonging to them, have 
been hereby introduced into our acquaintance, and our 
maps, and great increaſes of wealth and luxury, but 
none of knowledge, brought among us, further than 
the extent and ſituation of country, the cuſtoms and 
manners of ſo many original nations which we call bar- 
barous, and I am ſure have treated them as if we 
hardly eſteemed them to be a part of mankind. I do 
not doubt, but many great and more noble uſes would 
have been made of ſuch conqueſts or diſcoveries, if 
they had fallen to the ſhare of the Greeks and Romans 
in thoſe ages when knowledge and fame were in as 
great requeſt, as endleſs gains and wealth are among us 
now; and how much greater diſcoveries might have 
been made, by ſuch ſpirits as theirs, is hard to po: 
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I am ſure ours, though great, yet look very imper- 
fect, as to what the face of this terreſtrial globe would 
probably appear, if they had been purſued as far as 
we might juſtly have expected from the progreſſes of 


navigation ſince the uſe of the compaſs, which ſeems 


to have been long at a ſtand: how little has been pers 
formed of what has been ſo often and ſo confidently 
promiſed, of a north-weſt paſſage to the eaſt of Tar- 
tary, and north of China ? How little do we know 
of the lands on that ſide of the Magellan Streights that 
lie towards the ſouth pole, which may be valt iſlands 
or continent, for aught any can yet aver, though that 
paſſage was ſo long Hd tound out ? Whether Japan 
be iſland or continent, with ſome parts of Tartary on 
the north-ſide, is not certainly agreed. The lands of 
Vedſo upon the north-eaſt continent have been no more 
than coaſted, and whether they may not join to the 
northern continent of America, is by ſomes doubted. 
But the defect or negligence ſeems yet to have been 
greater towards the ſouth, where we know little be- 
yond thirty-five degrees, and that only by the neceſſity 
of doubling the Cape of Good Hope in our Eaft-India 
voyages; yet a continent has, been long ſince found 
out within fifteen degrees to ſouth, and about the 
length of Java, which 1s marked by the name of New 
Holland in the maps, and to what extent none Knows, 
either to the ſouth, the eaſt, or the weſt; yet the 
learned have been of opinion, that there mult be a ba- 
lance of earth on that ſide of the line in ſome propor- 
tion to what there is on the other; and that it cannot be 
all ſea from thirty degrees to the ſouth pole, ſince we 
have found land to above ſixty-five degrees towards the 
north. But our navigators that way have been con- 
fined to the roads of trade; and derne bounded 
by what we can manage to a certain degree of gain. 
And I have heard it ſaid among the Dutch, that their 
Eaſt-India company have long ſince forbidden, and 
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under the greateſt penalties, any further attempts of 
diſcovering that continent, having already more trade 
in thoſe parts than they can turn to account, and fear- 
ing ſome more populous nation of Europe might make 
great eſtabliſnments of trade in ſome of thoſe unknown 
regions, which might ruin or impair what they have 
already in the Indies. 

Thus we are lame ſtill in geography itſelf, which 
we might have expected to run up to ſo much grea- 
ter perfection by the uſe of the compals; and it 
ſcems to have been little advanced theſe laſt hundred 
years. So far have we been from improving upon 
thoſe advantages we have received from the know- 
ledge of the ancients, that, ſince the late reſtoration 
of learning and arts among us, our firſt flights ſeem 
to have been the higheſt, and a ſudden damp to have 
fallen upon our wings, which has hindered us from ri- 
ſing above certain heights. The arts of painting and 
ſtatuary began to revive with learning in Europe, and 
made a great but ſhort flight; ſo as, for theſe Jaſt 
hundred years, we have not had one maſter in either 
of them, who deſerved a rank with thoſe that flouriſhed 
in that ſhort period after they began among us. 

It were too great a mortification to think, that the 

lame fate has happened to us, even in our modern 
learning, as if the growth of that, as well as of na- 
tural bodies, had ſome ſhort periods, beyond which it 
could not reach, and after which it muſt begin to de- 
cay. Ir falls in one country or one age, and riſes 
again 1n others, but never beyond a certain pitch. One 
man or one country at a certain time runs a great 
length in ſome certain kinds of knowledge, but loſes 
as much ground in others, that were perhaps as uſe- 
tul and as valuable. There is a certain degree of ca- 
pacity in the greateſt veſſel, and, when it is full, if 
you pour in ſtill, it muſt run out ſome way or other, 
and the more it runs out on one ſide, the leſs runs 
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out at the other: ſo the greateſt memory, after a 
certain degree, as it learns or retains more of ſome 
things or words, loſes and forgets as much of others. 
The largeſt and deepeſt reach of thought, the more 
it purſues ſome certain ſubjects, the more it neglects 
others. | | 

Beſides, few men or none excel in all faculties of 
mind. A great memory may fail of invention; both 
may want judgment to digeſt or apply what they re- 
member or invent. Great courage may want caution ; 
great prudence may want vigour; yet are all neceſſary 
ro make a great commander. But how can a man 
hope to excel in all qualities, when ſome are produced 
by the heat, others by the coldneſs of brain and tem- 
per? The abilities of man mult fall ſhort on one ſide 
or other, like too ſcanty a blanket when you are a bed, 
if you pull it upon your ſhoulders, you leave your feet 
bare; if you thruſt it down upon your feet, your 
ſhoulders are uncovered. 

But what would we have, unleſs it be other natures 
and beings than God Almighty has given us? The 
height of our ſtatures may be ſix or ſeven feet, and 
we would have it ſixteen; the length of our age may 
reach to a hundred years, and we would have it a thou- 
ſand. We are born to grovel upon the earth, and we 
would fain ſoar up to the ſkies. We cannot compre- 
hend the growth of a kernel or ſeed, the frame of an 
ant ar bee; we are amazed at the wiſdom of the one 
and induſtry of the other; and yet we will know the 
ſubſtance, the figure, the courſes, the influences of all 
thoſe glorious celeſtial bodies, and the end for which 
they were made: we pretend to give a clear account 
how thunder and lightning (that great artillery of God 
Almighty) is produced; and we cannot comprehend 
how the voice of a man is framed, that poor little 


' noiſe we make every time we ſpeak. The motion of 


the ſun is plain and evident to ſome aſtronomers, and 
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of the earth to others; yet we none of us know which 
of them moves, and meet with many ſeeming impoſ- 
ſibilities in both, and beyond the fathom of human 
reaſon or comprehenſion. Nay, we do not fo much 
as know what motion 1s, nor how a ſtone moves from 
our hand, when we throw 1t croſs the ſtreet. Of all 
theſe that moſt ancient and divine writer gives the beſt 
account in that ſhort ſatire, Vain man would fain 
& be wile, when he is born like a wild aſs's colt.“ 

But, God be thanked, his pride is greater than his 
ignorance, and what he wants in knowledge, he ſup- 
plies by ſufficiency. When he has looked about him 
as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to be 
ſeen; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean; when he has ſhot his beſt, he 
is {ure, none ever did nor ever can ſhoot better or be- 
yond it. His own reaſon is the certain meaſure of 
truth, his own knowledge, of what is poſſible in na- 
ture; though his mind and his thoughts change every 
ſeven years, as well as his ſtrength and his features; 
nay, though his opinions change every week or every 
day, yet he is ſure, or at leaſt confident, that his pre- 
ſent thoughts and concluſions are juſt and true, and 
cannot be deceived: and, among all the miſeries to 
which mankind is born and ſubjected in the whole 
courle of his life, he has this one felicity to comfort 
and ſupport him, that in all ages, in all things, every 
man is always in the right. A boy at fifteen is wiſer 
than his father at forty, the meaneſt ſubject than his 
prince or governors; and the modern ſcholars, be- 
cauſe they have, for a hundred years paſt, learned their 
leſſon pretty well, are much more knowing than the 
ancients their maſters. | 
But let it be fo, and proved by good reaſons, is it 
ſo by experience too? Have the ſtudics, the writings, 
the productions of Greſham college, or the late aca- 
demies of Paris, outſhined or eclipſed tlie 1 ot 
| ato, 
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Plato, the academy of Ariſtotle, the ſtoa of Zeno, the 
garden of Epicurus ? Has Harvey outdone Hippocra- 
tes; or Wilkins, Archimedes? Are d'Avila's and 
Strada's hiſtories beyond thoſe of Herodotus and 
Livy? Are Sleyden's commentaries beyond thoſe of 
Cæſar? The flizh:s of Boileau above thole of Virgil? If 
all this muſt be allowed, I will then yield Gondidbert 
to have excelled Homer, as is pretended; and the mo- 
dern French poetry, all that of the ancients. And 
yet, I think, it may be as reaſunabiy ſaid, that the 
plays in Moorfields are beyond the Olympic games; a 
Welſh or Iriſh harp excels thoſe of Orpheus and Arion; 
the pyramid in London, thoſe of Memphis; and the 
French conqueſts in Flanders are greater than thoſe of 
Alexander and Ctr, as their opera's and panegyrics 
would make us believe. 

But the conſideration of poetry ought to be a ſub- 
ject by itſelf. For the books we have in proſe, do any 
of the modern we converle with appear of ſuch a ſpi- 
rit and force, as if they would jive longer than the an- 
cient have done? If our wit and cioquence, our 
knowledge or inventions, would deſerve it; yet our 


languages would not: there is no hope of their laſt- 


ing long, nor of any thing in them; they change 
every hundred years ſo as to be hardly known tor the 
ſame, or any thing of the former ſtyles to be endured 
by the latter; ſo as they can no more laſt like the an- 
cients, than excellent carvings in wood, like thoſe in 
marble or braſs. 

The three modern tongues molt eſteemed are Ita- 
han Spaniſh, and French; all imperfe& dialects of 
the noble Roman; firlt mingled and corrupted with 
the harſh words and terminations of thoſe many dif- 
ferent and barbarous nations, by whoſe invaſions and 
excurſions the Roman empire was long infeſted : they 
were afterwards made up into theſe ſeveral languages 
by long and popular uſe, out of thoſe ruins and core 
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ruptions of Latin, and the prevailing languages of 
thoſe nations to which theſe ſeveral provinces came 
in time to be moſt and longeſt ſubjected (as the Goths 
and Moors in Spain, the Goths and Lombards in Italy, 
the Franks in Gaul) beſides a mingle of thoſe tongues 
which were original to Gaul and to Spain, before the 
Roman conqueſts and eſtabliſhments there. Of theſe, 
there may be ſome remainders in Biſcay or the Afurias 
but I doubt, whether there be any of the old Gallic in 
France, the ſubjection there having been more univer- 
ſal, both to the Romans and Franks. But I do not 
find the mountainous parts on the north of Spain were 
ever wholly ſubdued, or formerly governed, either by 
the Romans, Goths, or Saracens, no more than Wales 
by Romans, Saxons, or Normans, after their conqueſts 
in our iſland, which has preſerved the ancient Biſcayan 
and Britiſh more entire, than any native tongue of 
other provinces, where the Roman and Gothic or 
northern conqueſts reached, and were for any time 
eſtabliſhed. | i 

It is eaſy to imagine, how imperfect copies theſe 
modern languages, thus compoſed, muſt needs be of 
ſo excellent an original, being patched up out of the 
conceptions, as well as founds, of ſuch barbarous or 
enſlaved people; whereas the Latin was framed or 
cultivated by the thoughts and uſes of the nobleſt na- 


tion that appears upon any record of ſtory, and en- 


riched only by the ſpoils of Greece,fwhich alone could 
pretend to conteſt it with them, It is obvious enough 
What rapport there is, and muſt ever be, between the 
thoughts and words, the conceptions and languages 
of every country, and how great a difference this mult 
make in the compariſon and excellence of books; and 
how eaſy and juſt a preference it muſt decree to thoſe 
of the Greek and Latin, before any of the modern 
languages. 3 | 
It may perhaps be further affirmed, in favour of 
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the ancients, that the oldeſt books we have are ſtill in 
their kind the beſt. The two moſt ancient that I know 
of in proſe, among thoſe we call profane authors, are 
ÆEſop's Fables and Phalaris's Epiitles, both living near 
the ſame time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythago- 
ras. As the firſt has been agreed by all ages ſince for 
the greateſt maſter in his kind, and all others of that 
ſort have been but imitations of his original; ſo I 
think the Epiſtles of Phalaris to have more race, 
{1 more ſpirit, more force of wit and genius, than any 
1 others I have ever ſeen, either ancient or modern. I 
; know ſeveral learned men (or that uſually paſs for 
; ſuch, under the name of critics) have not etteemed 
F them genuine, and Politian, with ſome others, have at- 
: tributed them to Lucian: but I think he muſt have 
£ little ſkill in painting, that cannot find out this to be 
an original; ſuch diverſity of paſſions, upon ſuch va- 
riety of actions and paſſages of lite and government, 
ſuch freedom of thought, ſuch boldneſs of expreſſion, 
ſuch bounty to his friends, ſuch ſcorn of his enemies, 
ſuch honour of learned men, ſuch eſteem of good 
ſuch knowledge of life, ſuch contempt of death, with 
ſuch fierceneſs of nature and cruelty of revenge, could 
never be repreſented but by him that poſſeſſed them; 
and I eſteem Lucian to have been no more capable of 
writing, than of acting what Phalaris did. In all one 
writ, you find the ſcholar or the ſophiſt; and in all 
the other, the tyrant and the commander. 

The next to theſe, in time, are Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Hippocrates, Plato, Xenophon, and Ariſtotle; of 
whom I ſhall ſay no more, than, what I think is al- 
lowed by all, that they are in their ſeveral kinds ini- 
mitable. So are Cæſar, Salluſt, and Cicero, in theirs, 
who are the ancienteſt of the Latin (I ſpeak till of 
wird unleſs it be ſome little of old Cato upon ruſtic 
affairs, 


The height and purity of the Roman ſtyle, as it be- 
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gan towards the time of Lucretius, which was about 
that of the Jugurthin war; fo it ended about that of 
Tiberius; and the laſt ſtrain of it ſeems to have been 
Velleius Paterculus. The purity of the Greek laſted a 
great deal longer, and mult be allowed till Trajan's 
time, when Plutarch wrote, whoſe Greek 1s much 
more eſtimable than the Latin of Tacitus his contem- 
porary. After this laſt, I know none that deſerves 
the name of Latin, in compariſon of what went before 
them, eſpecially in the Auguſtan age; if any, it is tlie 
little treatiſe of Minutius Felix. All Latin books that 
we have till the end of Trajan, and all Greek till the 
end of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſti- 
mable value: all written ſince that time ſeem to me 
to have little more than What comes from the relation 
of events we are glad to know, or the controverſy of 
opinions in religion or laws, wherein the buſy world 
has been ſo much employed. 
IT he great wits among the moderns have been, in 
my opinion, and in their ſeveral kinds, of the Italian, 
Boccace, Machiavel, and Padre Paolo; among the 
Spaniards, Cervantes (who writ Don Quixote) and Gue- 
vara; among the French, Rabelais and Montaigne; 
among the Engliſh, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon, and Sel- 
den: I mention nothing of what is written upon the 
ſubje& of divinity, wherein the Spaniſh and Engliſh 
pens have been moſt converſant, and moſt excelled. 
The modern French are Voiture, Rochefaucault's Me- 
moirs, Buſſy's Amadis de Gaul, with ſeveral other lit- 
tle relations or memoirs that have run this age, which 
are very pleaſant and entertaining, and ſcem to have 
refined the French language to a degree that cannot 
be well exceeded. I doubt it may have happened there 
as it does in all works, that the more they are filed 
and poliſhed, the Jeſs they have of weight and of 
firengrh; and as that! language has much more fine- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs at this time, o I take it to have 
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had much more force, ſpirit, and compaſs, in Mon- 
taigne's age. 

Since thoſe accidents, which contributed to the re- 
ſtoration of learning, almoſt extinguiſhed in the weſt- 
ern parts of Europe, have been obſerved; it will be 
juſt to mention ſome that may have hindered the ad- 
vancement of it, in proportion to what might have 
been expected from the mighty growth and progreſs 
made in the firſt age after its recovery. One great 
reaſon may have been, that, very ſoon after the entry 
of learning upon the ſcene of Chriſtendom, another was 
made, by many of the new- learned men, into the en- 
quiries and conteſts about matters of religion; the 
manners, and maxims, and inſtitutions introduced by 
the clergy for ſeven or eight centuries paſt; the 
authority of Scripture and tradition; of popes and 
of councils ; of the ancient fathers, and of the latter 
ſchoolmen and caſuiſts; of eccleſiaſtical and civil 
power. The humour of travelling into all theſe myſti- 
cal or entangled matters, mingling with the intereſts 
and paſſions of princes and of parties, and thereby 
heightened or inflamed, produced infinite diſputes, 
raiſed violent heats throughout all parts of Chriſtendom, 
and ſoon ended in many defections or reformations 
from the Roman church, and in ſeveral new inſtitu- 
tions, both eccleſiaſtical and civil in divers countries; 
which have been ſince rooted and eſtabliſhed in almoſt 
all the north-weſt parts. The endleſs diſputes and li- 
tigious quarrels upon all theſe ſubjects, favoured and 
encouraged by the intereſts of the ſeveral princes en- 
gaged in them, either took up wholly, or generally 
employed, the thoughts, the ſtudies, the applications, 
the endeavours of all or moſt of the fineſt wits, the 
deepeſt ſcholars, and the moſt learned writers that the 
age produced. Many excellent ſpirits, and the moſt 
penetrating genii, that might have made admirable 
progreſſes and advances in many other ſciences, were 
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ſunk and overwhelmed in the abyſs of diſputes about 
matters of religion, without ever turning their looks 
or thoughts any other way. To thele diſputes of the 
pen ſucceeded thoſe of the ſword ; and the ambition 
of great princes and miniiters, mingled with the 
zeal, or covered with the pretences of religion, has 
for a hundred years paſt infeſted Chriſtendom with al- 
moſt a perpetual courſe or ſucce ſſion, either of civil or 
of foreign wars; the noiſe and diforders whereof have 
been ever the moſt capital enemies of the Muſes, who 
are ſeated, by the ancient fables, upon the top of Par- 
naſſus, that is, in a place of ſafety and of quiet from 
the reach of all noiſes and diſturbances of the regions 
below. 

Another circumſtance that may have hindered the 
advancement of learning, has been a want or decay of 
favour in great kings and princes, to encourage or 
applaud it. Upon the firſt return or recovery of this 
fair ſtranger among us, all were fond of ſeeing her, 
apt to applaud her: ſhe was lodged in palaces inſtead 
of cells; and the greateſt kings and princes of the age 
took either a pleaſure in courting her, or a vanity in 
admiring her, and in favouring all her train. The 
courts of Italy and Germany, of England, of France, 
of popes, and of emperors, thought themſelves ho- 
noured and adorned by the number and qualities of 
learned men, and by all the improvements of ſciences 
and arts, wherein they excelled. They were invited 
from all parts for the uſe and entertainment of kings, 
for the education and inſtruction of young princes, 
for advice and aſſiſtance to the greateſt miniſters; and 
in ſhort, the favour of learning was the humour and 
mode of the age. Francis I. Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. (thoſe three great rivals) agreed in this, though 
in nothing elſe. Many nobles purſued this vein with 
great application and ſucceſs ; among whom, Picus de 
Mirandula, a fovereign prince in Italy, might have 
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roved a prodigy of learning, if his ſtudies and life 
had laſted as long as thoſe of the ancients: for I think 
all of them, that writ much of what we have now re- 
maining, lived old, whereas he died about three-and- 
thirty, and left the world in admiration of ſo much 
knowledge in ſo much youth. Since thoſe reigns I 
have not obſerved, in our modern ſtory, any great 
princes much celebrated for their favour of learning, 
further than to ſerve their turns, to juſtify their preten- 
ſions and quarrels, or flatter their ſucceſſes. The ho- 
nour of princes has, of late, ſtruck fail to their in- 
tereſts; whereas of old, their intereſts, greatneſs, and 
conqueſts were all dedicated to their glory and fame. 
How much the ſtudies and labours of learned men 
muſt have been damped, for want of this influence 
and kind aſpect of princes, may be beſt conjectured 
from what happened on the contrary about the Au- 
guſtan age, when the learning of Rome Was at its 
height, and perhapsowed it in ſome degree tothe bounty 
and patronage of that i and Mæcenas his 
favourite, as well as to the felicity of the empire, and 
tranquillity of the age. | | 

The humour of avarice and greedineſs of wealth 
have been ever, and in all countries where ſilver and 
gold have been in price and of current uſe: but if it 
be true in particular men, that as riches increaſe, the 
deſire of them do ſo too, may it not be true of the 
general vein and humour of ages? May they not have 
turr-d more to this purſuit of inſatiable gains, ſince 
the diſcoveries and plantations of the Weſt-Indies, and 
thoie vaſt treaſures that have flowed into theſe weſtern 
partsof Europe almoſt every year, and withſuch mighty 
tides for ſo long a courſe of time? Where few are 
rich, few care for it; where many are ſo, many de- 
fire it; and moſt in time begin to think it neceſſary. 
Where this opinion grows generally in a country, the 
temples of honour are ſoon pulled down, and all men's 
| | lacrificeg 
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ſacrifices are made to thoſe of fortune, the ſoldier as 
well as merchant, the ſcholar as well the plough- 
man, the divine and the ſtateſman, as well as the 
lawyer and phyſician. | 
Now I think that nothing is more evident in the 
world, than that honour is a much ſtronger principle 
both of action and invention, than gain can ever be: 
that all the great and noble productions of wit and 
of courage have been inſpired and exalted by that 
alone: that the charming flights and labours of poets, 
the deep ſpeculations and ſtudies of philoſophers, the 
conqueſts of emperors and atchievements of heroes, 
have all flowed from this one ſource of honour and 
fame. The laſt farewell that Horace takes of his lyric 
poems, Epicurus of his inventions in philoſophy, Au- 
guſtus of his empire and government, are all of the 
ſame ſtrain; and as their lives were entertained, ſo 
their age was relieved, and their deaths ſoftened by 
the proſpect of lying down upon the bed of fame. 
Avarice is, on the other ide, of all paſſions the 
molt ſordid, the moſt clogged and covered with dirt 
and with droſs, ſo that it cannot raile its wings beyond 
the ſmell of the earth: it is the pay of common ſoldiers, 
as honour is of commanders; and yet, among thoſe 
themſelves, none ever went to far upon the hopes of 
prey or of ſpoils, as thoſe that have been ſpirited by 
onour or religion, It is no wonder then, that learn- 
ing has been ſo little advanced ſince it grew to be mer- 


cenary, and the progreſs of it has been fettered by the 


cares of the world, and diſturbed by the deſires of be- 
ing rich, or the fears of being poor; from all which, 
the ancient philoſophers, the Brachmans of India, the 
Chaldean Magi, and Egyptian prieſts were diſentangled 
and free. 

But the laſt maim given to learning has been by 
the ſcorn of pedantry, which the ſhallow, the ſuper- 
ficial, and the ſufficient among ſcholars firſt drew upon 
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themſclves, and very juſtly, by pretending to more 
than they had, or to more eſteem than what they 
could deſerve, by broaching it in all places, at all 
times, upon all occaſions, and by living ſo much 
among themſelves, or in their cloſets and cells, as to 
make them unſit for all other buſineſs, and ridiculous 
in all other converſations. As an infection that riſes 
in a town, firſt falls upon children or weak conſtitu- 
tions, or thoſe that are ſubject to other diſeaſes, but, 
{ſpreading further by degrees, ſeizes upon the moſt 
healthy, vigorous, and ſtrong; and when the conta- 
gion grows very general, all the neighbours avoid com- 
ing into the town, or are afraid of thoſe that are well 
among them, as much as of thoſe that are ſick : juſt 
ſo it fared in the commonwealth of learning; ſome 


poor weak conſtitutions were firſt infected with pe- 


dantry; the contagion ſpread, in time, upon ſome that 
were ſtronger; foreigners, that heard there was a 
plague in the country, grew afraid ro come there, and 
avoided the commerce of the ſound, as wellas of the 
diſeaſed. This diſlike or apprehenſion turned, like all 
fear, to hatred, and hatred to ſcorn. The reſt of the 
neighbours began firſt to rail at pedants, then to ridicule 
them: the learned began to fear the ſame fate, and 
that the pigeons ſnould be taken for das, becauſe 
they were all in a flock; and becauic the pooreſt and 
mceaneſt of their company were proud, the beſt and 
the richeſt began to be aſhamed. 

Aningenious Spaniard at Bruſſels would needs have 
it, that the hiitory of Don Quixote had ruined the Spa- 
niſh monarchy; fer, before that time, love and va- 
lour were all romance among them; every young ca- 
valier that entered the ſcene dedicated the ſervices 
of his life to his honour firit, and then to his miſ— 
treſs. They lived and dicd in this romantic vein; and 
the old duke of Alva, in his laſt Portugal expedition, 
had a young miſtreſs, to whom the glory of that at- 

chievement 
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chievement was devoted, by which he hoped to value 
himſelf, inſtead of thoſe qualities he had loſt with his 
youth. After Don Quixote appeared, and with that 
inimitable wit and humour turned all this romantic 
honour and love into ridicule, the Spaniards, he ſaid, 
began to grow aſhamed of both, and to laugh at 
fighting and loving, or at leaſt otherwiſe than to pur- 
ſue their fortune, or ſatisfy their luſt ; and the conſe. 
quences of this, both upon their bodies and their 
minds, this Spaniard would needs have pals for a 
great cauſe of the ruin of Spain, or of its greatneſs 
and power. 

Whatever effe& the ridicule of knight errantry 
might have had upon that monarchy, I believe that of 
pedantry has had a very ill one upon the common- 
wealth of learning; and I wiſh the vein of ridiculing 
all that 1s ſerious and good, all honour and virtue, as 
well as learning and piety, may have no worle effects 
on any other ſtate: it is the itch of our age and cli- 
mate, and has over-run both the court and the ſtage ; 
enters a houſe of lords and commons, as boldly as a 
coffee-houſe, debates of council as well as private 
converſation; and I have known in my life more 
than one or two miniſters of ſtate, that would rather 
have faid a witty thing than done a wiſe one; and 
made the company laugh, rather than the kingdom re- 
Joice. But this is enough to excuſe the imperfections 
of learning in our age, and to cenſure the ſufficiency of 


ſome of the learned: and this ſmall piece of juſtice 1 


have done the ancients, will not, 1 hope, be taken, any 
more than it is meant, for any injury to the moderns. 
I ſhall conclude with a ſaying of Alphonſus (ſurna- 
med the Wiſe) king of Arragon: | 
That among ſo many things as are by men poſſeſſed 
&« or purſued in the courſe of their lives, all the reſt are 
e baubles, beſides old wood to burn, old wine to drink, 
e old friends to converle with, and pld books 3 37 5 
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turther ſurvey of the controverſy ariſen of late 
years concerning the excellence of ancient and mo- 
dern learning. Firſt, the common intereſt of learning in 
general, and particularly in our univerſities ; and to pre- 
vent the diſcouragment of ſcholars, in all degrees, from 
reading the ancient authors, who muſt be acknowledged 
to have been the foundation of all modern learning, 
whatever the ſuperſtructures may have been. Next, 
a juſt indignation at the inſolence of the modern ads 
vocates, in defaming thoſe heroes among the ancients, 
whole memory has been ſacred and admired for ſo many 
ages; as Homer, Virgil, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
&c. his, I confeſs, gave me the ſame kind of hor- 
ror | #19511 have had in ſeeing ſome young barbarous 
Goihs ur Vanials breaking or defacing the admirable 
Itatucs of choſe ancient heroes of Greece or 3 
Wie 


1 Have been induced, by ſeveral motives, to take & 
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which had ſo long preſerved their memories honoured, 
and almoſt adored for ſo many generations. 

My laſt motive was, to vindicate the credit of our 
nation, as others have done that of the French, from 
the imputation of this injuſtice and preſumption that 
the modern advocates have uſed in this caſe. For 
which end it will be neceſſary to relate the whole ſtate 
of this controverſy. 

It is by themſelves confeſſed, that, till the new phi- 
loſophy had gotten ground in theſe parts of the world, 
which is about fifty or ſixty years date, there were but 
few thatever pretended to exceed or equal the ancients; 
thoſe that did were only ſome phyſicians, as Paracelſus 
and his diſciples, who introduced new notions in phy- 
fic and new methods of practice, in oppoſition to the 
Galenical ; and this chiefly from chemical medicines 


or operations. But theſe were not able to maintain 


their pretence long; the credit of their cures, as well 
as their reaſons, ſoon decaying with the novelty of 
them, which had given them vogue at firſt. 

Des Cartes was the next that would be thought to 
excel the ancients by a knew ſcheme or body of philo- 
ſophy, which, I am apt to think, he had a mind to 
impoſe upon the world, as Noſtradamus did his pro- 

phecies, only for their own amuſement and without 
either of them believing any of it themſelves: for Des 
Cartes, among his friends, always called his philoſo- 
phy his romance ; which makes it as pleaſant to hear 
young ſcholars poſſeſſed with all his notions, as to ſee 
boys taking Amadis, and the Mirror of knighthood, tor 


true ſtories. 

The next that ſet up for the excellency of the new 
learning above the old, were ſome of Greſham college, 
after the inſtitution of that ſociety by King Charles II. 
Theſe began early to debate and purſue this pretence, 
and were followed by the French academy, who took 


up the controverſy more at large, and deſcended to 
WP. | Ray 
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many particulars : Monſieur Fontenelle gave the aca- 
demy the preference in poetry and oratory, as well as 
in philoſophy and mathematics; and monſieur Pe- 
rault, in painting and architecture, as well as oratory 
and poetry; ſetting up the biſhop of Meaux againſt 
Pericles and Thucydides; the biſhop of Nimes againſt 
Iſocrates; F. Bourdoloue againſt Nicias; Balſac againſt 
Cicero; Voiture againſt Pliny; Boileau againſt Horace; 
and Corneille againſt all the ancient and famous drama- 
tic poets, 

About five or ſix years ago, theſe modern pretences 
were oppoſed in an Eſſay upon ancient and modern learn- 
ing: and the Miſcellanea (whereof that eſſay was a part) 
being tranſlated into French, the members of that aca- 
demy were ſo concerned and aſhamed, that a ſtranger 
ſhould lay ſuch an infamy upon ſome of their ſociety, 
as want of reverence for the ancients, and the preſump- 
tion of preferring the moderns before them, that they 
fell into great indignation againſt the few criminals 
among them; they began to pelt them with ſatires and 
epigrams in writing, and with bitter ralleries in their 
diſcourſes and converſations; and led them ſuch a life, 
that they ſoon grew weary of their new-fangled opi- 
nions; which had perhaps been taken up at firſt only 
to make their court, and at ſecond hand to flatter thoſe 
who flattered their king. 

Upon the Miſcellanea's firſt printing in Paris, mon- 
ſieur Boileau made this ſhort ſatire. 


Quelqu'un vintPautrejourſeplaindre auDieu des vers 
Qu'en certain lieu de l' univers 

L' on traite d' auteurs froids, de poetes ſteriles, 
Les Homeres & les Virgiles: 

Cela ne ſauroit ètre, Pon ſe moque de vous,“ 
Reprit Apollon en courroux: 


Vol. III. | H h « Of 
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« Od peut-on avancer une telle infamic ? 

& FEſt-cechez les Hurons, chez les Topinambous ?” 
C'eſt k Paris. C'eſt donc a P Höôpitel de fous 
Non, c'cſt au Louvre en pleine Academie. 


Upon the ſame occaſion, and about the ſame time, 
monſieur Racine made this other, which more parti- 
cularly touched monſieur Perrault, as the firſt did 
monlieur Fontenelle. 


D'od vient, que Ciceron, Platon, Virgile, Homere, 
Et tous ces grands auteurs que Punivers reverc, 
Traduits en vos Ecrits nous paroiſſent ſi ſots, 
Perrault? C*cſt queen pretant a ces Eſprits ſublimes, 
Vos fagons de parler, vos baſſeſſes, vos rymes, 
Vous les fais tous paroitre des Perraults. 


Some of the French academy took the care to ſend 
theſe, and other ſuch picccs, into England and other 
countries, to clear their reputation from the ſlander 
drawn upon them by two or three of their body; and 
treated the reverence of the ancicnts as ſomething ſa- 
cred, and the want of it as barbarous and rofane. 

Monſieur Perrault, to eſcape the reſt of this ſtorm, 
ſoon changed his party, profeſſing it upon all occaſions; 
and to ſhew the truth of his converſion, publiſhed 
among other ſmal] pieces the dialogue in Homer be- 
tween Hector and Andromache, which he had tranſlated 
into French, and preſented to the academy March the 
3d, 1693, after a pech made them upon this ſubject, 
wherein are theſe lines, both the verſes and the ſpeech 
being ſince printed together. 

« Whatever care I have taken to praiſe Homer upon 
all occaſions, and to acknowledge him for the moſt 
excellent, the vaſteſt, and the nobleſt genius that 
has ever been in poely, yet, becauſe I had taken the 
liberty of remarking ſome defaults in his works, 
men have riſen up againſt me, as if I had committed 
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* ſome high treaſon; and that which ought to have 
been regarded but as the part of a grammarian, has 
cc been taken up as an audacious enterprize, which 
« deſerved all the ſcorn and indignation of Parnaſſus. 
& Now, that I may not be believed to have fo ill a 
« taſte, as to be inſenſible of the beauties of this ex- 
e cellent. poet, and to admire what is admirable in 
ce him, I have tranſlated one of the fineſt paſſages of 
« his Iliads. I thought, if the proteſtations I have ſo 
« often made to honour the author of this poem could 
e not perſuade the world, yet this tranſlation might 
« do it, ſince it is certain that one would not take the 
< pains to tranſlate into French a piece of Greeek poeſy, 
r unleſs one extremely eſteemed it.“ 1 beg 
By this it appears with what indignation and ſcorn 
this new opinion of our modern admirers has been uſed 
in France, and how penitent a recantation monſieur 
Perrault thought fit to make for his former errors; ſo 
as thoſe, who have ſince followed and defended him or 
his firſt opinions, ſcem to have been decoyed into the 
net by another duch, that flew away as ſoon as they 
were caught. Therefore the late objections againſt that 
eſſay, and in favour of the moderns, feem to have 
been writ without any intelligence of what paſſed at 
Paris before or about that time, having had the ill 
fortune to be deſerted in France, and not countenanced 
that I know of in England. For the learned author of 
the Antediluvian World, though moſt concerned in that 
eſſay upon this ſubjcct, has been fo far from defending _ 
this new aſſertion, that he has ſince publiſhed his Ache- 
ologiz, and therein ſhewn both his great knowledge 
and eſteem of the ancient learning, and proved there- 
by, that whoever knows it muſt eſteem it; and left 
ſuch modern advocates for an evidence of the contrary, 
that whoever deſpiſes it, in compariſon of the new, 
does not know it, | | EY 
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The modern advocates, to deſtroy the monuments 
of ancient learning, firſt think it neceſſary to ſhew what 
mean contemptible men were the founders of it, and 
fall foul upon Pythagoras, the ſeven ſages, Empedocles, 
and Democritus. | 

For Pythagoras, they are {o gracious as to give him 
ſome quarter, and allow him to be a wiſer man than 
the fools among whom he lived, in an ignorant age 
and country: in ſhort, they are content he ſhould paſs 
for a lawgiver, but by no means for a philoſopher. 
Now the good judgment ſhewn in this wile cenſure of 
ſo great a man, will eaſily appear to all that know him. 
Pythagoras was indeed deſired to frame the inſtitutions 
of a civil ſtate in a ſmall town of Italy where he lived, 
but that he had the mis fortune to periſh by a ſedition 
in the government he had formed; ſo that there re- 
main no records or traces of any of his civil inſtitu- 
tions; whereas, on the other fide, he has in all ages, 
from his own till our time, by all learned nations and 
perſons, even Chriftians as well as Pagans, bcen 
eſteemed the prince of philoſophers, and to have ex- 
celled in all natural and moral knowledge as well as 
civil and mathematical: from him Socrates derived 
the principles of virtue and morality, as well as Plato 
both theſe, and moſt of his natural ſpeculations. Nor 
was the memory of any other philoſopher ſo adored by 
all his followers; nor any of their inſtructions ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in forming the lives of the moſt excellent men, 
whereof three were bred up together under a Pytha- 
gorean philoſopher at Thebes, who are not excelled 
by any others of their own, nor perhaps fucceeding 
ages; which were Epaminondas, Pelopidas, and Phi- 
lip of Macedon. 

Jo diſcredit all the fountains from which Pythago- 
ras is ſaid to have drawn his admirable knowledge, 
they cannot gueſs to what purpoſe he ſhould have gone 
to Delphos, nor that Apollo's prieſteſſes there N 

ave 
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have been famous for diſcovering ſecrets in natural or 
mathematical matters, or moral truths. In this they 
diſcover their deep knowledge of antiquity, taking 
the oracle of Delphos to have been managed by ſome 
frantic or fanatic wenches; whereas the Pythia's there 
were only engines managed by the prieits of Delphos, 
who, like thoſe of Egypt, were a college or ſociety of 
wiſe and learned men in all forts of ſciences, though 
the uſe of them was in a manner wholly applied to the 
honour and ſervice of their oracle, And we may 
gueſs at the reſt by the laſt high-prieſt we know of at 
Delphos, I mean Plutarch, the beſt and moſt learned 
man of his age, if we may judge by the writings he has 
left. Nor could it have been without the ſage coun- 
ſels, the wiſe anſwers, or ingenious and ambiguous eva- 
ſions of theſe Delphic prieſts, that the credit of that 
oracle ſhould have continued for fo long a courſe of 
time, as from the age of the Argonauts (and how much 
before no man knows) to the latter end at leaſt of Tra- 
Jan's reign, wherein Plutarch writ: and how great the 
credit was, wherein that oracle was preſerved by the 
wiſe conduct of their prieſts, may be gathered from the 
vaſt riches which were there heaped up from the offer- 
ings of all the Grecian, and ſo many diſtant nations. 
For before the ſeizure made of the temple of Delphos 
by the Phoceans, they were reported by ſome ancient 
authors to have been as great as thoſe which Alexan- 
der found in the palaces and treaſuries of the kings of 
Perſia; and it is agreed, that the Phoceans, to pay 
their armies in the ſacred war, made bold at once 
with ſuch a part of thoſe treaſures as amounted to above 
ten thouſand talents. | 

I have been ſometimes apt to think, from the pro- 
digious thunders, and lightnings, and ſtorms, by 
which this temple is ſaid, in the beſt ancient authors, 
to have been defended from the Perſians and the Gauls, 
that the prieſts of Delphos had ſome admirable know. 
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ledge of that kind which was called magical; or that 
they knew the uſe and force of gun-powder ſo many 
ages ſince, and reſerved it, as they did the effects of 
all their ſciences, for the ſervice of their god: nor, 
if it were fo, v ould it be ſtranger that ſuch an in- 
vention ſhould have been found out then b y the prieſts 
of Delphos, than that it was ſo of late by a poor Ger- 
man friar. 

For the ſeyen ſages, who are treated like the wiſe 
men of Gotham, and I doubt by ſuch as are like ac- 
quainted with both, 1 ſhall ſay nothing in their defence, 
but direct the reader to the eſſay itſelf. 

For Empedocles and Democritus, I conteis, the mo- 
dern advocates cculd not have done their cauſe or them- 
ſelves more right, than in chooſing theſe two great men 
of the ancicnts, after Thales and Pythagoras, for the 
2 of their ſcorn; for none among them had ever 

ſo great eſtecm, and almoſt vencration, as theſe four. 
The two laſt were the heads or founders of the Ionic 
and Italic ſects of philoſophers, and brought not only 
aſtronomy and mathematics, but natural and moral 
philoſophy firſt among the Grecians, whom we may 
obſerve in Homer's time to have been as barbarqus as 
the Thracians, governed by nothing but will and pat: 
ſton, violence, cruelty, and ſottiſh ſuperſtition. 
ge mpedocles wes the glory and the boaſt of Sicily, and 
ot whom his count; Ja, Diodorus, who was molt par- 
8 in the ſtory of all that was wonderful in that 
Land, ſays, that the birth of Eunpedocles had been 
glory enough to Sicily, though nothing elle great or 
ex cellent hed | been produced there. He was an admi- 
rable poet, and thought even to have approached Ho- 
mer, in a poem he writ of natural philoſophy, and 
rom whic Ariſtotle is believed to have drawn the 
hody of his, {0 7 ruch followed afterwards in the world. 
He $rit inv. cited the art of oratory, and the rules of 
it The Was an mir able phyſician, and ſtopped 4 
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plague at Agrigentum by the diſpoſal of fires, which 
purged the air. He performed ſuch cures of deſperate 
diſeaſes, that for this and his foretelling many ſtrange 
events, his citizens would have given him divine ho- 
nours. He had ſo much credit in his ſtate, that he 
changed the form and number of their great council, 
and was otfered the principality of Agrigentum, but 
refuſed it, being as excellent in his morals as in all 
bother ſciences. 

Democritus was the founder of that ſect which made 
ſo much noiſe afterwards in the world under the name 
of Epicurus, who owed him both his atoms and his 
vacuum in his natural philoſophy, and his tranquillity 
of mind in his morals. He ſpent a vaſt patrimony in 

urſuit of learning, by his travels, to learn of the 
Magi in Chaldea, the prieſts in Egypt as far as thoſe 
of Moro, and the gymnoſophiſts of India. He was ad- 
mirable in phyſic, in the knowledge of natural cauſes 
and events. He left many writings in all ſorts of ſci- 
ences, whereof one, of the world, was ſold for an 
hundred talents: and it is obvious to guels at the va- 
lue of the reit by that of this one; for it may be pre- 
ſumed with appcarance enough, that what perſon ſo- 
ever has written one excellent book, will never write 
an ill one: as on the other ſide, whoeyer has writ and 
publiſhed one fooliſh book, will never write a good 
one. It we knew nothing of Democritus, but from 
thatexcellentepiſtle of Hippocrates to Demagetus, with 
an account of the wiſdom of Democritus, and the folly 
of the Abderites; the teſtimony of one fo great 
man might have left ſome little reſpect for the other. 
But this 1s a juit return upon him, after two theuſand 
years; Democritus laughed at the world, and our mo- 
dern learned laugh at Democritus. 

I think the excellency of the ancient or modern ſci- 
ences may be further concluded from the greatneſs and 
excellency of thoſe effects that have been produced by 
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thoſe cauſes; and to this end I might be allowed to 
deſcribe, or rather tranſcribe out of the beſt ancient 
authors, the accounts that are left us of the walls of 
Babylon, with the palace and temple of Belus, built 
by the Aſſyrians; the town and fortreſs of Ecbatan, 
by the Medes; the city and palace of Petſepolis, by 
the Perſians; the pyramids and obeliſks of Egypt, 

the temple of Vulcan there, with the lake and aby. 
rinth of Meeris; the coloſſus of Rhodes; the ſtation 
for two hundred gallies at Carthage, built upon two 
hundred arches in the ſea, with galleries over them to 
hold their ſtores; the ampitheatres and aqueducts at 
Rome; the bridge of Trajan over the Danube; the 
ſeven towers at Byzantium, when it was taken and 
ruined by Severus; built with ſuch admirable art, that 
any words, ſpoken at the firſt, were conveyed from 
ane to the other till the very laſt, though all at diſ- 
tances between them. 

Theſe and many other productions of the ancients, 
though perhaps as little valued by the moderns as their 
worthies, yet, I confeſs, are beyond my comprehen- 
ſion how they could be effected without ſome other 
mathematical ſkill and engines than have been ſince 
known in the world. | 

I might add upon the ſubject of nayal fabric, where- 
in we ſeem moſt juſtly to have advantage, the two 
prodigious ſhips or gallies built, the one by Hiero at 
Syracuſe, and ſent from thence into Egypt, wherein 
were not only contained all apartments for a prince's 
1 2 and attendants, but a garden with natural flow- 


ers, and fruits, and fiſh-porids, and other uſual orna- 


ments of great palaces. The other was built by Pto- 
jemy Philopater at Alexandria; and beſides room for 
the king's court, attendants, and guards, contained 
four thouſand men at the oar. 

I might further pg" from the moſt credited au- 
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made at Tyre againſt all the forces of Alexander; at 
Rhodes againſt Demetrius; and at Syracule againſt the 
Roman powers; by the ſole force of mathematical ſkill 
and engines, which raiſed ſuch vaſt weights into the 
air with ſuch eaſe, and directed their fall with ſuch 
certainty as might have almoſt given credit to that 
bold word of Archimedes: “ Give me but where to 
« ſtand firm, and I will remove the earth.” 41 

But it is enough to give theſe inſtances of the won- 
derful effects and operations of the ancient ſciences, 
and thereby occaſion of enquiry, and J am ſure en- 
tertainment, to ſuch as are not acquainted with 
them. Fe 

In the mean time, ſince the modern advocates yield, 
though very unwillingly, the pre-eminence of the an- 
cients in poetry, oratory, painting, ſtatuary, and ar- 
chitecture, I ſhall proceed to examine the account they 
give of thoſe ſciences, wherein they affirm the moderns 
to excel the ancients; whereof they make the chief to 
be, the invention of inſtruments; chemiſtry, anato- 
my, natural hiſtory of minerals, plants, and animals; 
aſtronomy, and optics; muſic; phyſic; natural phi- 
loſophy; philology; and theology; of all which I 
ſhall take a ſhort ſurvey. | 


[Here it is ſuppoſed the knowledge of the ancients 
and moderns in the ſciences laſt mentioned was to 
have been compared; but whether the author de- 
ſigned to have gone through ſuch a work himſelf, 


or intended theſe papers only for hints to ſome body 
elſe that deſired them, is not known. 


After which the reſt was to follow, written in his 
own hand, as before.] 


Though it may eaſily be conjectured, from the won- 
derful productions of the ancients, how great their ſci- 
ences were, eſpecially in the mathematics, which is of 
All other the moſt valuable to the uſe and benefit of . 
| ind; 
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kind; yet we have all the teſtimonies beſides, that 
can be given of the height they were at among the 
Egyptians, from the ingenious confeſſions of the Greek 
authors, as well as from the voyages that were made 
into Egypt, Phcenicia, Babylon, and even the Indies, 
by thoſe who are allowed for the greateſt among the 
Greek lawgivers and philoſophers; whereof ſo diſtinct 
an account has been given in that eſſay of the Miſcel- 
lanea (already mentioned) upon ancient and modern 
learning. But the modern advocates can believe no- 
thing of it, becauſe we know none of the records or 
hiſtories of thoſe nations remaining, but what was left 
us by the Greeks; and conclude the infancy of the 
Egyptians in other ſciences, becauſe they left no ac- 
count of their own hiſtory or the reigns of their 
kings. | | 

I might content myſelf with what has been already made 
ſo plain in this matter, by ſhewing how thoſe ancient 
eaſtern nations were generally without learning, except 
what was poſſeſſed by the prieſts, and preſerved as ſa- 
cred in their colleges and temples; ſo that, when thoſe 
came to be ruined, their learning was fo too. It has 


been alſo demonſtrated in the ſame eſſay, how all the 


traces and memorials of learning and ſtory may be 
loſt in a nation by the conqueſt of barbarous people, 
great plagues, and great inundations; and for inſtance, 


how little is known in Ireland of what is fo generally 


believed, of learning having flouriſhed there, - And 
how little we ſhould know, even of ancient Greece or 
Italy, or other parts of Europe and Aſia, if the two 
learned languages of Greek and Latin had not been pre- 
ſerved and continued in credit and in uſe among the 
few pretenders to any ſort of learning in thoſe parts of 
the world, upon the ravages and deſtructions in them 

by the barbarous northern nations. | 
But, to put this matter paſt diſpute, I ſhall ſhew 
more particularly when and how the ancient learning 
| decayed 
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decayed in thoſe nations where it ſo much flouriſhed 
in the height of their empires, and fell or declined 
with the loſs of their liberties, or ſubjection to new 
conquerors. 

I vill not determine from what antiquity of time 
learning flouriſhed among the Egyptians or Aſſyrians, 
becauſe theſe moderns will not allow the plaineſt ac- 
counts given us by the beſt Greek and Latin authors, 
of the duration of thoſe empires, though not contrary 
to the periods allowed us by the Scriptures; but the 
reaſons they give for not believing them ſeem too weak 
and frivolous to be taken notice of; as firſt, that we 
haye no account of the Aſſyrian kings in Scripture till 
Tiglath Pileſer, and others; whereas che Scripture takes 
no notice of the ſtory of either Egyptians, Aſſyrians, 
Tyrians, or Sidonian governments, but as they had, at 
ſome certain times, a relation to the affairs of the Jews 
or their commonwealth; and as it has never ſuc- 
ceeded with ſo many learned men, that have ſpent their 
whole time and pains to agree the ſacred with the profane 
chronology (not to except Sir John Marſham's great 
induſtry) ſo I never expect to ſee it donc to any pur- 
poſe. Their next reaſon is, becauſe we have no ac- 
count of the actions of ſo many Aſſyrian kings as are 
reckoned from Semiramis to Sardanapalus, they can- 
not conceive, that their lives were paſt in their pala- 
ces, and the entertainments of leiſure and pleaſure, du- 
ring the uninterrupted felicity, as well as the vaſt ex- 
tent of their empire, beyond the deſires of increaſing, 
or the fears of loſing any part of it, while the excellent 
orders at firſt eſtabliſhed were obſerved ; and thereby, 
as well as by their princes ſeldom appearing out of 
their vaſt palaces — paradiſes (or gardens and parks 


about them) the adoration of thoſe kings was preſer- 
ved among their ſubjects. 
Now I confeſs, a man of an eaſy and quiet temper 
&d hardly to imagine what * in 
uc 
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ſuch a poſture of fortune and power ſhould do more 
than to preſerve the order and quiet of their king. 
doms ; or how they ſhould furniſh their ages with 
more ſtory, than of their magnificence in their build. 
ings and treaſures: nor do we find much more record- 
ed of Solomon's long and happy reign among the Jews; 
nor are they, in the Miſcellanea, employed in garden- 
ing all that time, though the firſt accounts of garden. 
ing are there deduced from Aſſyria, But ſuppoſe 
thoſe idle kings, beſides the entertainments of lux- 
ury and pleaſure, ſhould have ſpent their time (or 
what lay upon their hands) in chemiſtry, in anatomy, 
in the ſtories of plants and animals; in optics and phi- 
lology; in ſuch ſpeculations as the Royal Society en- 
tertain themſelves and the world with; or in conver- 
ſing with their Magi, or other learned men: I ho 
it cannot be denied, but princes might pals their lives 
in ſuch entcrtainments, without bloody and violent 
actions, that make the ſubject of common hiſtory. 

And yet who knows but many ſuch there were too, 
in the courſe of thoſe empires, during thoſe ages; but 
the records of them loſt, with their other ſciences, 
turther than ſome memory and ſhort accounts given 
us by the few Greek authors that we have now remain- 
ing. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

The ancient Aſſyrian learning, which had run fo long 
a courle of time, and grown to ſo great a height in 
the colleges or ſocieties of their Magi, or Chaldeans, 
began to decay upon the conqueſt of that empire, firſt 
by the Medes, and afterwards by Cyrus and his Perſians, 
who were then à fort of barbarous nation that knew 
nothing beyond what they had learned and practiſed 
from the civil or military inſtitutions of Cyrus, a wiſe 
lawgiver, as well as great captain, and thereby the 
founder of that mighty kingdom, But the laſt. and 
fatal blow given to that ancient learning was in the 
time of Darius father of Xerxes, who, with the reſt 
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of the Perſians, ſpited at the Magi, upon the uſurpa- 
tion of the crown by one of their number (that coun- 
terfeited a younger ſon of Cyrus after the death of Cam- 
byſes) when he came to be ſettled in that throne, en- 
deavoured to aboliſh, not only their learning and cre- 
dit, but their language too, by changing the old Aſſy- 
rian characters, and introducing thoſe of Perſia, which 
rew to be the common uſe of that whole empire. 
Under the firſt and ſecond race of theſe Perſian 
kings, the genius of that nation being wholly mili- 
tary, their conqueſts were indeed vaſtly extended be- 
ond the bounds of the Aſſyrian empire, by ſubduing 
Lydia the Leſſer Aſia, and the whole kingdom of E- 
gypt, Which had ever been a rival of the Aſſyrian great- 
nels: but during the ſucceſſions of this monarchy, 
all learning was ſo loſt among them, that no certain 
records were preſerved, either of actions or of times, 
under the races of the Aſſyrian kings: fo as the firſt 
eriod of ſtory, which remains in any profane authors, 
— to begin with Cyrus; and all before his birth is 
ſo obſcure, ſo variouſly reported, or ſo mingled with 
fable and truth, that no ſound or certain judgment can 
be fixed upon them, whatever pains have been em- 
ployed to reconcile them. For all other ſciences, they 
were in a manner extinguiſhed during the courſe of this 
empire, excepting only a ſmatter of judicial aſtrology, 
by which, under the name of Chaldeans, ſome of that 
race lorig amuſed ignorant and credulous people. 
But upon the ſun-ſet of this ancient Aſſyrian learn- 
ing, it began to dawn in Greece, with the growth and 
flouriſning of the Athenian ſtate, by whoſe navigations 
and traffic ſeveral noble wits among them and the 
reſt of the Grecians entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians and Phœnicians; and from them, or their 
prieſts, drew the firſt rudiments of thoſe ſciences which 
they brought into Greece, and by which they grew ſo 
renowned in their own and after ages. Such were So- 
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lon, Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, and many others; 
whoſe lives and voyages into thoſe eaſtern regions we 
are leſs acquainted with, by the loſs of ſo many books, 
and the injuries of devouring time. 
The learning of the Egyptians, whenever it began, 
continued in great height and admiration of their 
neighbours, till the reign of Nectanebus; when, after 
a revolt of the Egyptians from the Perſian empire, 
which laſted and proſpered in twoor three kings reigns, 
one of the Artaxerxes' ſubdued Egypt, and this laſt of 
the Egyptian kings reduced the whole kingdom to 
the Perſian obedicnce; but, enraged at their rebellion 
and obſlinate reſiſtance, executed his conqueſt with ſuch 
rage, that, beſides infinite ſlaughters, he razed many 
of their cities, and the walls of them all; ruined their 
temples, deſtroyed or diſperſed their prieſts, and the 
archives or records of thoſe famous colleges, and 
whatever of them he thought fit to preſerve, he car- 
tied away with him into Perſia, 2 
This happened during the reign of Philip of Mace- 
don, and gave a fatal period to the ancient Egyptian 
learning and ſciences: after which time, we know 
of no voyages made by the Greek philoſophers into 
Egypt upon that ſearch; but Plato was the laſt of re- 
nown that undertook that voyage, who lived, and 
was in Egypt not long before this cruel revolution. 

It is true, the Grecian races of kings, afterwards in 
Egypt, called Ptolemies, during the quiet and felicity of 
many reigns, endeavoured all they could the reſtora- 
tion of learning among them, by countenance and all 
ſorts of encouragement to their prieſts that remained, 
and by the collection of that vaſt library at Alexandria: 
but the learning and ſcience of the old Egyptian prieſts 
was never recovered; and that profeſſed by the new 
was turned to ſuperſtition and myſtery, initiations and 
expiations, the procuring or foretelling events by myl- 


tical ſacrifices, or magical operations, which laſted 
indeed 
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indeed to Adrian's time, but without credit or eſteem 
among tlie wiſer part of the world. . 

The ſame, or rather a greater deſolation than that 
of Egypt in the time of Nectanebus, was made of the 
Sidonians, and their whole city and territory, by the 
ſame Artaxerxes, in his paſſage from Perſia to Egypt, 
upon the rebellion of that city. The like happened 
to Tyre upon the cruel conqueſt by Alexander the 
Great of that famous city (though the ancient Tyre 
that ſtood upon the continent had been ruined long be- 
fore); and, with the ruin of thoſe two, periſhed the 
Phoenician learning which had flouriſhed there for ſo 
many ages, and no account left us of them, beſides 
what remains in the very few ancient Greek or Latin 
books that are preſerved among us. How few they 
are indeed may be very juſtly bewailed, the compaſs of 
them extending but from the time of Hippocrates to 
that of Marcus Antoninus, which was about four hun- 
dred years; and yet the number of thoſe written in 
that period, and preſerved to our age, is more to be 
deplored. But I ſhall not enter into ſearch of the 
cauſes or times of the loſs of ſo many of the reſt, as 
we find mentioned by Diodorus, Origen, Athenæus, or 
others, whereof ſome were not long before Conſtantine. 
And it is recorded, that the young emperor Gordian 
was ſo great a lover of learning, that, in his ſhort 
reign, he collected a library of ſixty- two thouſand vo- 
lumes; but what became of them, or when ſo man 
monuments of the ancient learning were loſt, I cannot 
undertake to find out; only it 1s certain, that, beſides 
infinite numbers of Greek hiſtories and poets, thoſe of 
all the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers are loſt, beſides 
what has been preſerved of Plato and Ariſtotle. 

I cannot but take notice, how hardly the modern 
advocates part with their own conceſſions to the an- 
cients, in poetry and eloquence; and upon what ju- 
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dicious grounds they detract from them in the firſt, 
and conteſt with them in the other. 

They allow indeed the ſweetneſs of the Greek po- 
etry to be inimitable, but attribute it wholly to the 
language, and the ſounds and ſyllables that compoſe 
it. They might as well ſay, the excellence of picture 
comes from the beauty of the colours; and of ſtatu- 
ary, from the fineneſs of the marble; whereas a com- 
mon hand, with the fineſt colours in the world, can 
paint nothing better than a ſign- poſt; and the draw- 
ing of a hand, in black and white, may be of ten 
times more art and value, as well as beauty, than 1 
common picture, though never fo finely coloured. 
It is the ſame thing in poetry; the language is but 
the colouring; 1t 1s the conception, the invention, the 
judgment, that give the life and ſpirit, as well as beau- | 
ty and force to a poem. And I deſire to know whe- - 
ther any of the Greek poets, that writ after the end | 
of Ptolemy's race in Egypt, are at all comparable to 
thoſe that writ before; yet we have but too many of 
them left us to make the compariſon. 

Upon the ſubject of eloquence, they will have it, 
that Padre Paolo's Council of Trent, and Comines' Me- 
moirs, are equal to Herodotus and Livy, and ſo would 
Strada be too, if he were but impartial. This is very 
wonderful, if it be not a jeſt: for Padre Paolo, he 
muſt be allowed for the greateſt genius of his age, 
and perhaps of all the moderns, as appears in his 
other writings, as well as the Council of Trent ; which 
is, indeed, no hiſtory of any great actions, but only 
an account of a long and artificial negotiation be- 
tween the court and prelates of Rome and thoſe of 
other Chriſtian princes: ſo that I do not ſee, how it 
can properly be ſtiled an hiſtory, the ſubje& whereof 

are great actions and revolutions; and, by all the 
ancient critics upon hiſtory, the firſt part of he ex- 
cellence 


; 
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cellence of an hiſtorian 1s the choice of a noble and 
great ſubject, that may be worth his pains, 

For Philip de Comines, none ever called it a hiſtory 
nor he himſelf other than memoirs: nor does either 
the ſubject deſerve it, or the author, who is valued 
only tor his great truth of relation, and ſimplicity of 
ſtyle. 
4 * are three, which Ido not conceive well, how 
they can be brought into, the number of ſciences; 
which are, chemiſtry, philology, and divinity, 

For that part of chemiſtry which 1s converſant in 
diſcovering and extracting the virtue of metals, or 
other minerals, or of any ſimples that are employed 
with ſucceſs for health or medicine, 1t 1s a ſtudy that 
may be of much uſe and benetit to mankind, and is 
certainly the moſt diverting amuſement to thoſe that 
purſue it: but for the other part, which is applied to 
the tranſmutation of metals, and the ſearch of the 
philoſopher's ſtone, which has enchanted, not to ſay 
turned, ſo many brains in the latter ages; * though 
* ſome men cannot comprehend, how there ſhould 
have been ſo much ſmoke, for ſo many ages, in the 
* world about it, without ſome fire;” it is eaſy, I 
think, to conceive, that there has been a great deal of 
fire, without producing any thing but ſmoke, If it 
be a ſcience, it is certainly one of the liberal ones; for 
the profeſſors or followers of it have ſpent more money 
upon it, than thoſe of all other ſciences together, and 
more than they will eyer recover, without the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. Whether they are now any nearer than 
they were when they began, I do not know ; nor could 
ever find it determined among wiſe and learned men, 
whether alchemy were any thing more than a wild vi- 
ſion or imagination of ſome ſhattered heads, or elſe a 
practice of knaves upon fools, as well as ſometimes of 
tools upon themſelves. For however Borrichius, or 
any others, may attribute the vaſt expences of the 
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pyramids, and treaſures of Solomon, to the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, I am apt to believe, none ever yet had 
it, except it were Midas, and his poſſeſſion ſeems a 
little diſcredited by his aſs's ears: and I wiſh the pur. 
ſuit of many others may not fall under the ſame pre- 
judice. For my own part, I confeſs I have always 
looked upon alchemy 1n natural philoſophy, to be like 
enthuſiaſm in divinity, and to have troubled the world 
much to the ſame purpoſe. And 1I ſhould as ſoon fall 
into the ſtudy of Roſycrucian philoſophy, and ex- 
pect to meet a nymph or a ſylph, for a wife or a mi- 
ſtreſs, as with the elixir for my health, or philoſopher's 
ſtone for my fortune. 

It is not fo difficult to comprehend how ſuch a 
folly ſhould laſt ſo long in the world, and yet without 
any ground in nature, or in reaſon; if a man conſi- 
ders how the pagan religion laſted for ſo many ages, 
with ſuch general opinion and devotion; which yet 
all now confeſs to have been nothing but an illuſion or 
a dream, with ſome practice of cunning prieſts upon 
the credulous and ignorant people: which ſeems to 
have been the caſe of this modern ſcience; for ancient 
It is none, nor any at all that I know of. 

For philology, I know not well what to make of it; 
and leſs, how ir came into the number of ſciences: if 
it be only criticiſm upon ancient authors and lan- 
guages, he muſt be a conjurer that can make thoſe 
moderns, with their comments and gloffaries, and an- 
no:ations, more learned than the authors themſelves in 
their owo languages, as well as the ſubjects they 
treat. 

I muſt confeſs, that the critics are a race of ſcholars 
] am very little acquainted with, having always 
eſteemed them but like brokers, who, having no ſtock 
of their own, ſet up a trade with that of other men; 
buying here and ſelling there, and commonly abuling 
boch ſides, to make out a little paltry gain, either of 
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money or of credit, for themſelves, and care not at 
whoſe colt. Yet the firſt deſign of theſe kind of wri- 
ters, after the reſtoration of learning 1n theſe weltern 
parts, was to be commended, and of much uſe and 
entertainment to the age: it is to them we owe the 
editions of all the ancient authors, the belt tranſla- 
tions of many out of Greek, the reſtoring of the old 
copies, maimed with time or negligence, the correct- 
ing of others miſtaken in the tranſcribing, the explain- 
ing places obſcure, in an age ſo ignorant of the ſtyle 
and cuſtoms of the ancients ; and in ſhort, endeavour- 
ing to recover thoſe old jewels out of the duſt and 
rubbiſh wherein they had been ſo long loſt or foiled, 
to reſtore them to their native luſtre, and make them 
appear in their true light. 

This made vp the merit and value of the critics for 
the firſt hundred years, and deſerved both praiſe and 
thanks of the age, and the rewards of princes, as 
well as the applauſe of common icholars, which they ge- 
nerally received. But ſince they have turned their 
vein to debaſe the credit and value of the ancients, 
and raiſe their own above thoſe to whom they owe all 
the little they know; and inſtead of true wit, ſenſe, 
or genius, to diſplay their own proper colours of pride, 
envy, or detraction, in what they write: to trouble 
themſelves and the world with vain niceties and cap- 
tious cavils about words and ſyllables, in the judg- 
ment of ſtyle; about hours and days, in the account 
of ancient actions or times; about antiquated names 
of perſons or places, with many ſuch worthy trifles 
and all this, to find ſome occaſion of cenfuring and de- 
famingſuch writers as are, or have been, moſt eſteemed 
in the world, raking into ſlight wounds where they 
find any, or ſcratching till they make ſome where 
there were none before: there is, I think, no ſort of 
talent ſo deſpiſable, as that of ſuch common critics, 
who can at beſt pretend but to value theinſelves by 
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diſcovering the defaults of other men, rather than an 
worth or merit of their own: a ſort of levellers, that 
will needs equal the beſt or richeſt of the country, not 
by improving their own eſtates, but reducing thoſe of 
their neighbours, and making them appear as mean 
and wretched as themſelves. The truth is, there has 
been ſo much written of this kind of ſtuff, that the 
world is ſurfeited with the ſame things over and over, 
or old common notions, new dreſſed, and perhaps em. 
broidered. | 
For divinity, wherein they give the moderns ſuch 
a preference above the ancients, they might as well 
have made them excel in the knowledge of our com- 
mon law, or of the Engliſh tongue; fince our religion 
was as little known to the ancient ſages and philoſo- 
phers, as our language or our Jaws: and I cannot 
but wonder, that any divine ſhould ſo much debaſe 
religion or true divinity, as to introduce them thus 
prepoſterouſly into the number of human ſciences: 
whereas they came firſt to the Jews, and afterwards to 
the firſt Chriſtians, by immediate revelation or inſtruc- 
tion from God himſelf: thus Abraham learned, that 
there was but one true God, and in purſuit of that 
belief, contrary to the opinion of the learned Chal- 
deans, among whom he hved, was content to forſake 
his own country, and come into Paleſtine : fo Moſes 
was inſtructed to know God more particularly, and 
admitted both to ſee his glory and to learn his name, 
Jehovah, and to inſtitute from heaven the whole reli- 
gion of the Jews: ſo the prophets under the Old 
Teſtament were taught to know the will of God, 
and thereby to inſtruct the people in it, and enabled 
ro propheſy, and do miracles, tor a teſtimony of their 
being truly ſent from heaven. So our bleſſed Savi- 
our came into the world to ſhew the will of his ta- 
ther, to teach his precepts and commands; and 10 
his Apoſtles and their diſciples were inſpired ow * 
ww 
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in the world, in how learned nations and ages ſo- 
ever it flouriſhed, yet ended in groſs ſuperſtition and 
idolatry; fo that human learning ſeems to have very 
little to do with true divinity, but, on the contrary, 
to have turned the Gentiles into falſe notions of the 
Deity, and even to have miſguided the Jews and the 
Chriſtians into the firſt ſects and hereſies that we find 
among them. 

We know of little learning among the Jews, be- 
ſides that of Moſes and of Solomon, till after the capti- 
vity, in which their prieſts grew acquainted with the 
language and learning of the Chaldeans; but this was 
ſoon loft, in ſuch a broken ſtate as theirs was, after 
their return to ſuch a ruined city and deſolate country, 
and ſo often perſecuted by the credit of their enemies 
at the Perſian court: the learning, which afterwards 
we find among the Jews, came in with the Grecian 
empire, that introduced their learning and language, 
with their conqueſt, into Judea. Before this there 
were no diviſion or ſects among the Jews, but of 
ſuch as followed the true prophets or the falſe, and 
worſhipped God or Baal. With the Grecian language 
and learning entered their philoſophy, and out of this 
aroſe the two great ſects of Phariſces and Sadducees: 
the Phariſees, in all opinions which they could any 
way conform to their own worſhip or inſtitutions, fol- 
lowed the philoſophy of Plato; the Sadducees, of E- 
picurus. The firit profeſſed the ſtricteſt rules of vir- 
tue and vice, the hopes and fears of rewards and pu- 
niſhments in another world; the exiſtence of angeis, 
and ſpirits ſeparate from bodics: but the Sadducees 
believed little or nothing of any of theſe, further than 
to cover themſelves from the hatred and perſecu- 
tion of the other ſect, which was the moſt po- 
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For that rabbinical learning that is pretended by the 

Jews to have begun ſo long before the caprivity, and 
to have continued by tradition down to the time of the 
Talmud; I muſt confeis, that notwithitanding the 
credit has been given to it, and all the legends intro- 
duced by it, in the laſt age, I cannot find any traces 
of it, which ſeem at all clear, beyond the time of the 
laſt diſperſion of the Jews in the reign of Adrian, o. 
the firſt, in that of Veſpaſian; and how little the Jews 
have gained by all this Icarning of their rabbins, how 
ancient or modern ſoever, I leave to others to con- 
ſider and determine, who have more eſteem for it 
than J. 
For Chriſtianity, it came into the world, and ſo 
continued in the firſt age, without the leaſt pretence of 
lea arning and knowledge, with the greateſt ſimplicity of 
thought and language, as well as life and manners, 
holding forth nothing but piety, charity, and humi— 
lity, with the belief 'of the Meſſias and of his king- 
dom; which appcars to be the main ſcope of the 
Goſpel, and of the preaching of the Apoſtles; and 
to have been almoit concealed from the wiſe and the 
learned, as well as the mighty and the noble, by both 
which forts it was either derided or perſecuted, 

The firft that made any uſe of learning were the 
primitive fathers of the ſecond age, only to contute the 
idolatrous v olſhip of the heathens, and their plurality 
cf gods; endeavouring to evince the Being of one 
God, and immortality of the ſoul, out of ſome of 
their own ancient authors, both poets ard philoſophers, 
eſpecially out of the writers of the Platonic ſect, and 
the verſes of Orpheus and the Sibyls, which then paſ- 
ied for genuine, though they have fince by the mo- 
derns been queſtioned, if not exploded: thus Minu- 
tius Felix, Cricen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
made ute of the learning of ſuch as were then acient 
to chem, and thereby became champions of the Chriſtian 
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faith againſt the gentiles by force of their own wea- 
ons. 

After the third century, and, upon the riſe of the 
Arian, and other hereſies in the Chriſtian church, 
their learning ſeems chiefly to have been employed in 
the defence of the ſeveral opinions profeſſed by the 
Orthodox or the Arians, the weſtern or the eaſtern 
churches, and ſo to have long continued, by the fre- 
quent riſe of ſo many hereſies in the church. 

And I doubt this kind of learning has been but tœo 
great, and made too much ule of, upon all the divi- 
tions of Chriſtendom, ſince the reſtoration of learning 
in theſe weſtern parts of the world; yet this very po- 
lemical learning has been chiefly employed to prove 
their ſeveral opinions to be molt agreeable to thoſe of 
the ancient fathers, and the inſtitutions of the primi- 
tive times; which muſt needs give the preference to 
the ancients above the moderns in divinty, ſince we 
cannot pretend to know more of what they knew and 
practiſed than themſelves : and I did as little believe, 
that any divine in England would compare himſelf or 
his learning with thoſe fathers, as that any of our phy- 
ſicians would theirs with Hippocrates, or our mathe- 
maticians with Archimedes. 

One would think that the modern advocates, after 
having confounded all the ancients, and all that eſteem 
them, might have been contented; but one of them, 
I find, will not be ſatisfied to condemn the reſt of the 
world without applauding himſelf; and therefore, 
falling into a rapture upon the contemplation of his 
own wonderful performance, he tell us, Hitherto in 
«© the main I pleaſe mylelt, that there cannot be much 
* {aid againſt what I have alerted,” &c. 

I wonder a divine, upon ſuch an occaſion, ſhould 
not at leaſt have had as much grace as a French lawyer 
in Montaigne, who, after a dull tedious argument, 
that had wearied the court and the company, when he 
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went from the bar was heard muttering to himſelf, 
Non nobis, Domine, non nobis; but this writer, ra— 
ther like the proud Spaniard, that would not have St, 
Lawrence's patience upon the gridiron aſcribed to the 

race of God, but only to the true Spaniſh valour, 
will not have his own perfections and excellencies owing 
to any thing elſe, but the true force of his own modern 
learning: and thereupon he falls into this ſweet ecſtaſy 
of joy, wherein I ſhall leave him till he come to himlelt. 

The whole cauſe, between the pretenſions of ancient 
and modern learning, will be the beſt decided by the 
compariſon of the perſons and the things that have 
been produced under the inſtitutions and diſcipline of 
the one, or the other. 

I leave that of perſons to the obſervation of the pre- 
ſent or laſt age, to which, it ſeems, the modern pre- 
rences are confined; and to the accounts given us by 
the beſt Roman and Greet hiſtorians, of what great 
ſpirits, both princes and generals, as well as lawgivers 
and philoſophers, have been formed under the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the ancient ſciences; and to the cha- 
racters of Epaminondas, Ageſilaus, Alcibiades, Philip 
of Macedon, the two Scipios, Julius Cæſar, Trajan, 
Marcus Atoninus, and ſeveral others; and of the 
noble and tranſcendent virtues and heroic qualities of 
theſe, and ſuch other ancients moſt renowned in ſtory ; 
their fortitude, their juſtice, their prudence, their tem- 
perance, their magnanimity, their clemency, their 
love to their country, and the ſacrifice they made of 
their lives, or, at leaſt, of their eaſe and quiet, to the 
ſervice thereof: their eniment virtues both civil and 
military, by which they gained ſuch famous victories 
over their enemies, ſuch paſſionate love from their 
own countries, and ſuch am iration of all men, both 
in their own and ſucceeding ages. 

For thinge to be corfidercd, they muſt be ſuch as 
hiye been either of gencral uſe or pleaſure to mankind, 
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In thoſe of pleaſure, as poetry, picture, ſtatuary, elo- 
quence, architecture, the point is yielded by the mo- 
derns; and muſt of neceſſity be ſo by any man that 
reads the diſcriptions of thoſe ancient fabrics mentioned 
before, all in a breath; which were and will be the 
wonders of the world. Among other teſtimonies of 
their wit and ſcience, in their inventions of pleaſure, 
one might obſerve, that their very luxury was learned, 
in the diſpoſition, order, and variety of their feaſts; 
ſo contrived, as to entertain not only all the ſenſes, 
but the imagination and intellectuals too; by per- 
fumes, muſic, mimic, both dumb and vocal; ſhort 
ſcenes and repreſentations; buffoonries, or comical 
diſputes to divert the company, and deceive as well as 
divide the time; beſides more ſerious and philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſes, arguments, and recitations. 

But, above all others, they were moſt wonderful in 
their ſhews or ſpectacula, exhibited ſo often at Rome 
to entertain the people in general, firſt by their ædiles 
and conſuls, and afterwards by their emperors: not 
to ſpeak of the magnificence and order of their 
theatres and triumphs: it is ſtrange how ſuch thoughts 
could ſo much as enter into any man's head, to derive, 
of a ſudden, ſo much water into the midſt of a town 
or field, as might repreſent a fea upon dry ground, 
bring ſhips or gallies rowing into it, and order an ab- 
ſolute ſea battle to be fought upon the land. At ano- 
ther time, to plant a vaſt wood of great and green 
trees 1n a plain field all incloſed and repleniſhed with 
all forts of wild beaſts, for the people to hunt, to kill, 
and to eat next day at their feaſts; and, the day af- 
ter, all this to diſappear, as if it had only been an ap- 
parition, or raiſed by enchantment. Such {ſort of at- 
chievements among the ancients, and ſuch effects of 
theiradmirable ſcience and genius in the inventions and 
diſpoſition of them, ſeem as difficult for us in theſe 
ages to comprehend, as for them to execute. 
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Now for things of general uſe to mankind; they 
are the productions of agticulture, phyſic, and legiſ- 
lature, or political orders and inſtitutions. 

For the firſt; we owe them all to the ancients, who 
were the inventors of all arts neceſſary to life and ſuſ- 
tenance, as plowing, ſowing, planting, and conſerv- 
ing the fruits of the earth to a longer ſeaſon. All 
ſorts of grain, wine, oil, honey, cheeſe, are the moſt 
ancient inventions, and not at all improved by the 
moderns. 

For phyſic, I leave it to be compared in the books 
and practice of Hippocrates, Galen, and the ancient 
Arabians, who followed their rules and methods, with 
thoſe of Paracelſus and his chemical followers. 

For political inſtitutions, that tend to the preſerva- 
tion of mankind by civil governments, it 1s enough 
to mention thoſe of Cyrus, Theſeus, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Zaleucus, Charondas, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, 
beſides the more ancient inſtitutions of the Aſſyrian 
and Egyptian governments and Jaws, wherein may be 
obſerved ſuch a reach of thought, ſuch depth of wil- 
dom, and ſuch force of genius, as the preſumption 
and flattery itſelf of our age will hardly pretend to pa- 
rallel by any of our modern civil inſtitutions. 

I know not why a very good reaſon, for the great 
advantage of ancient above modern learning, may 
not be juſtly drawn from the force and influence of 
climates where they have grown; and why the regi- 
ons of Aſſyria, Phœnicia, Egypt, the Leſſer Aſia, 
Greece, Rome, and eſpecially China, may not be al- 
lowed to produce naturally greater force of wit and 
genius, of invention and penetration, than England, 
Holland, or the northern parts of France and Ger— 
many, to which all our modern learning ſcems to have 
been confined : nor do I ſee, why the mighty progreſs 
of ſciences in thoſe countries may not, in a great 
meaſure, be aſcribed unto the long peace and flouriſh- 
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ing condition of thoſe ancient empires, wherein the 
magi and prieſts were ſo much honoured of old; and 
allo to the treedom of thought and enquiry in the Gre- 
cian and Italian republics, wherein the ancient philo- 
ſophers were ſo much eſteemed : nor is it ſtrange, that 
all learning ſhould have been extinguiſhed in thoſe 
noble regions, by the conqueſt of barbarous nations, 
and thoſe violent governments which have ſucceeded 
them, nor that the progreſs of it ſhould be maimed 
by the perpetual wars and dittractions that have in- 
feſted Europe ever ſince the fall of the Roman ein- 
pire made way for ſo many ſeveral Gothic kingdoms 
or governments in this part of the world, where learn- 
ing pretends to be fo much advanced. 

The greateſt modern inventions ſcem to be thoſe of 
the load-ftone and gun-powder; by tae firſt whereof 
navigation mult be allowed to have been much impro- 
ved and extended; and by the laſt, the art military, 
both at ſea and land, to have been wholiy changed; 
yet it is agreed, I think, that the Chineſes have had the 
knowledge and uſe of gun-powder many ages before 
it came into Europe; and beſides, both theſe have not 
ſerved for any common or neceſſary uſe to mankind; | 
one having been employed for their deſtruction, not | 
their preſervation; and the other, only to feed their i 
avarice, or increaſe their luxury : nor can we lay, that 
they are the inventions of this age, wherein learning | 
and knowledge are pretended to be ſo wonderfully in- 

dreaſed and advanced. | 8 

What has been produced for the uſe, benefit, or 
pleaſure of mankind, by all the airy ſpeculations of 
thoſe who have paſſed for the great advancers of | 
knowledge and learning theſe laſt fifty years (which is | 
the date of our modern pretenders) I confeſs I am yer 
to ſeek, and ſhould be very glad to find. I have in- 
deed heard of wondrous pretenſions and viſions of 
men, poſſeſſed with notions of the ſtrange advance- 
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ment of learning and ſciences on foot in this age, 
and the progreſs they are like to make in the next: 
as, the univerſal medicine, which will certainly cure 
all that have it: the philoſopher's ſtone, which will 
be found out by men that care not for riches; the 
transfuſion of young blood into old men's veins, which 
will make them as gameſome as the lambs from which 
it is to be derived; an univerſal language, which may 
ſerve all men's turn, when they have forgot their own; 
the knowledge of one another's thoughts, without the 
grievous trouble of ſpeaking; the art of flying till 
a man happens to fall down and break his neck: dou- 
ble bottomed ſhips, whereof none can ever be caſt 
away, beſides the firſt that was made; the admirable 
virtues of that noble and neceſſary juice called ſpittle, 
which will come to be ſold, and very cheap, in the 
apothecaries ſhops ; diſcoveries of new worlds in the 
planets, and voyages between this and that in the moon 
tobe made as frequently as between York and London: 
which ſuch poor mortals, as I am, think as wild as 
thoſe of Arioſto, but without half ſo much wit, or ſo 
much inſtruction; for there theſe modern ſages may 
know, where they may hope in time to find their loſt 
lenſes, preſerved in phials, with thoſe of Orlando. 
One great difference muſt be confeſſed between the 
ancient and modern learning: theirs led them to a 
ſenſe and acknowledgment of their own 1gnorance, 
the imbecility of human underſtanding, the incom- 
prehenſion even of things about us, as well as thoſe 
above us; ſo as the moſt ſublime wits among the an- 
cients ended in their Azaraanbiz; ours leads us to 
preſumption, and vain oſtenation of the little we have 
learned, and makes us think we do, or ſhall know, 
not only all natural, but even what we call {upernatu- 
ral things; all in the heavens, as well as upon carth; 
more than all mortal men have known before our age; 


and ſhall know in time as much as angels. 
| Socrates 
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Socrates was by the Delphic oracle pronounced the 
wiſeſt of all men, becauſe he profeſſed that he knew 
nothing: what would the oracle have faid of a man 
that pretends to know every thing? Pliny the elder, 
and moſt learned of all the Romans whoſe writings 
are left, concludes the uncertainty and weakneſs of 
human knowledge, with, Conſtat igitur inter tanta in- 
« certa, nihil eſſe certi; præterquam hominem, nec miſe- 
e rjus quicquam nec ſuperbius.“ But, fureour modern 
learned, and eſpecially the divines of that ſect among 
whom it ſeems this diſeaſe is ſpread, and who will have 
the world, to be ever improving, and that nothing is 
&« forgotten that ever was known among mankind,” 
muſt themſelves have forgotton that humility and cha- 
rity are the virtues which run through the ſcope of the 
Goſpel; and one would think they never had read, 
or at leaſt never minded, the firſt chapter of Eccleſiaſtes, 
which is allowed to have been written, not only by 
the wiſeſt of men, but even by divine infſpiration'z 
where Solomon tells us, | 

The thing that has been, is that which ſhall be, and 
<« there is no new thing under the ſun. Is there any 
thing whereof it may be ſail, See, this is new? It 
« has been already of! old time which was before us: 
<< there is no remembrance of former things, neither 
% ſhall there be any remembrance of things that are to 
e come with thoſe that ſhall come after.” 4 

Theſe, with many other paſſages in that admirable 
book, were enough, one would think, to humble and 
mortify the preſumption of our modern ſcioliſt, if their 
pride were not as great as their ignorance; or if th 


knew the reſt of the world any better than they know 
themſelves. 
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Sheen, Jan. 29, 1674. 


E honour I received, by a letter from your 
ladyſhip, was too great and too ſenſible not 
to be acknowledged; but yet I doubted whe- 

ther that occaſion could bear me ont in the confidence 
of giving your ladyſhip any further troubles of this 
kind, without as good an errand as my laſt. This 
I have recxoned upon a good while, by another viſit 
my ſiſter and I had deſigned to my lord Capel. How 
we came to have deferred it ſo long, I think we are 
neither of us like to tell you at this diſtance, though 
we make ourſelves believe it could not be helped. 
Your ladyſhip at leaſt has had the advantage of be- 
ing thereby excuſed ſome time from this trouble, which 
I could no longer forbear, upon the ſenſible wounds 
that have ſo often of late been given your friends here 
by ſuch deſperate expreſſions in ſeveral of your letters 
concerning your humour, your health, and your life; 
in all which, if they are your friends, you muſt allow 


them to be extremely concerned. Perhaps none can 
| be 
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be at heart more partial than I am to whatever touches 
your ladyſhip, nor more inclined to defend you upon 
this very occaſion, how unjuſt and unkind ſoever 
you are to yourſelf, But when you go about to throw 
away your health, or your life, ſo great a remainder 
of your own family, and ſo great hopes of that into 
which you are entered, and all by a deſperate melan- 
choly, upon an accident paſt remedy, and to which 
all niortal race is perpetually ſubject; for God's fake, 
madam, give me leave to tell you, that what you do 
is not at all agreeable, either with fo good a Chriſtian, 
or ſo reaſonable and 1o great a perſon, as your lady- 
ſhip appears to the world in all other lights. 

I know no duty in religion more generally agreed 
on, nor more juſtly required by God Almighty, than 
a perfect ſubmiſſion to his will in all things; nor do 
I think any diſpoſition of mind can either pleaſe him 
more, or become us better, than that of being ſatisfied 
with all he gives, and contented with all he takes 
away: none, I am ſure, can be of more honour to 
God, nor of more eaſe to ourſelves; for if we conſi- 
der him as our maker, we cannot contend with him; 
if as our father, we ought not to diſtruſt him; ſo 
that we may be confident, whatever he does 1s intended 
for good, and whatever happens that we interpret 
otherwiſe, yet we can get nothing by repining, nor ſave 
any thing by reſiſting. 

But if it were fit for us to reaſon with God Almighty, 
and your ladyſhip's loſs be acknowledged as great 
as it could have been to any one alive; yet, I doubt, 
you would have but ill grace to complain at the rate 
you have done, or rather as you do; for the firſt mo- 
tions or paſſions, how violent ſoever, may be pardoned, 
and it is only the courle of them which makes 
them inexcuſable. In this world, madam, there is 
nothing perfectly good; and whatever is called ſo, is 
but either comparatively with other things of its kind, 

or 
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or elſe with the evil that is mingled in its compoſition; 
10 he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more 
than the bad; ſo in the courſe of life, his condition 
is eſteemed good, which is better than that of moſt 
other men, or wherein the good circumſtances are 
more than the ill. By this meaſure, I doubt, madam, 
your complaints ought to be turned into acknowledg- 
ments, and your friends would have cauſe to rejoice 
rather that condole with you: for the goods or bleſſ- 
ings of life are uſually eſteemed to be birth, health, 
beauty, friends, children, honour, riches. Now when 
your ladyſhip has fairly conſidered how God Almighty 
has dealt with you in what he has given you of 
all theſe, you may be left to judge yourſelf how you 
have dealt with him in your complaints for what he 
has taken away. But if you look about you and 
conſider other lives as well as your own, and what 
your lot is in compariſon with thoſe that have been 
drawn in the circle of your knowledge; if you think 
how few are born with honour, how many die without 
name or children, how little beauty we lee, how few 
friends we hear of, how many diſeaſes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down upon 
our knees, and inſtead of repining at one afflic- 
tion, will admire ſo many bleſſings as you have re- 
ceived at the hand of God. 

To put your ladyſhip in mind of what you are, 
and the advantages you have in all theſe points, would 
look like a deſign to flatter you: but this I may ſay, 
that we will pity you as much as you pleaſe, it you 
will tell us who they are that you think upon all cir- 
cumſtances you have reaſon to envy. Now it I had 
a maſter that gave me all I could aſk, but thought fit 
to take one thing from me again, either becaule I uſed 
it ill, or gave myſelf ſo much over to it, as to neglect 


what I owed either to him or the reſt of the world, 
| Or 
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or perhaps becauſe he would ſhew his power, and pur 
me in mind from whom I held all the reſt; would 
you think I had much reaſon to complain of hard 
uſage, and never to remember any more what was left 
me, never to forget what was taken away? 

It is true you have loſt a child, and therein all that 
could be loft in a child of that age; but you have 
kept one child, and are likely to do ſo long; you 
have the aſſurance of another, and the hopes of many 
more. You have kept a huſband, great in employ- 
ment and in fortune, and (which is more) in the 
eſteem of good men. You have kept your beaury and 
your health, unleſs you have deſtroyed them yourſelf, 
or diſcouraged them to ſtay with you by uſing them 
ill. You have friends that are as kind to you as you 
can wiſh, or as you can give them leave to be by 
their fears of loſing you, and being thereby ſo much 
the unhappier, the kinder they are to you. But you 
have honour and eſteem from all that know you; or 
if ever it fails in any degree, it is only upon that point 
of your ſeeming to be fallen out with God and the 
whole world, and neither to care for y-urlelft, or any 
thing elſe, after what you have loſt. 

You will ſay 1 that one thing was all to 
you, and your fondneſs of it made you indifferent to 
every thing elſe. But this, I doubt, will be fo far 
from juſtifying you, that it will prove to be your 
fault as well as your misfortune. God Almighty gave 
you all the bleſſings of life, and you ſet your heart 
wholly upon one, and deſpiſe or undervalue all the reſt: 
is this his fault or yours? nay, is it not to be very 
unthankful to Heaven, as well as very ſcornful to the 
reſt of the world? is it not to ſay, becauſe you have 
loſt one thing God hath given, you thank him for 
nothing he has left, and care not what he taxes away? 
is it not to ſay, ſince that one thing is gone out of the 
world, there is nothing left in it which you think can 
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deſerve your kindneſs or eſteem? A friend makes me 
a feait, and ſets all before me that his care or kind- 
neſs could provide; but I ſet my heart upon one diſh 


alone, and, if that happen to be' thrown down, I 
ſcorn all the reſt; and though he ſends for another of 


the fame, yet I riſe from the table in a rage, and ſay 


my friend is my enemy, and has done me the greateſt 
wrong in the world: have I reaſon, madam, or good 
grace in what I do? or would it become me better to 
eat of the reſt that 1s before me, and think no more 
of what had happened, and could not be remedied ? 

All the precepts of chriſtianity agree to teach and 
command us to moderate our paſſions, to temper our 
affections towards all things below; to be thankful 
for the poſſeſſion, and patient under the loſs whenever 
he that gave ſhall fee fit to take away. Your extreme 
fondneſs was perhaps as diſpleaſing to God before, as 
now your extreme affliction; and your Joſs may have 
been a puniſhment for your faults in the manner of 
enjoying what you had. It is at leaſt pious to aſcribe 
all the ill that befalls us to our own demerits, rather 
than to injuſti in God; and it becomes us better to 
adore all the iſſues of his providence in the eff 
than enquire into the cauſes: for ſubmiſſion is the only 
way of reaſoning between a creature and its maker 
and contentment in his will is the greateſt duty we can 
pretend to, and the beſt remedy we can apply to all 
our misfortunes. 

But, madam, though religion were no party in your 
caſc, and chat, for ſo violent andi injurious a grief, you 
had nothing to anſwer to God, but only to the world 
and yourſelt; yet I very much doubt how you would 
be acquitted. We bring into the world with us a 
poor, needy, uncertain life, ſhort at the longeſt, and 
unquict at the beſt; all the! imaginations of the witty 
and the wiſe have been perpetually buſied to find out 
the ways now to revive it with pleaſures, or relieve 90 
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with diverſions ; how to compoſe it with eaſe, and 
ſettle it with ſafety. To ſome of theſe ends have been 
employed the inſtitutions of lawgivers, the reaſonings 
of philoſophers, the inventions of poets, the pains of 
labouring, and the extravagances of voluptuous men. 
All the world 1s perpetually at work about . nothin 
elſe, but only that our poor mortal lives ſhould 2 
the eaſier and happier for that little time we poſſeſs 
them, or elſe end the better when we loſe them. Upon 
this occaſion riches came to be coveted, honours to 
be eſteemed, triendſhip and love to be purſued, and 
virtues themſelves to be-admired in the world. Now, 
madam, 1s it not to bid defiance to all mankind, to 
condemn their univerſal opinions and deſigns, if, in- 
ſtead of paſſing your life as well and eaſily, you re- 
ſolve to paſs it as ill and as miſerably as you can? you 
grow inſenſible to the conveniencies of riches, the de- 
lights of honour and praiſe, the charms of kindneſs 
or friendſhip, nay to the obſervance or applauſe of vir- 
tues themſelves; for who can you expect, in theſe ex- 
ceſſes of paſſions, will allow you to ſhew either tem- 
perance or fortitude, to be either prudent or juſt? and 
for your friends, I ſuppoſe you reckon upon loſing 
their kindneſs, when you have ſufficiently convinced 
them, they can never hope for any of yours, ſince you 
have none left for yourſelf, or any thing elſe. You de- 
clare upon all occaſions, you are incapable of receiv- 
ing any comfort or pleaſure in any thing that is left 
in this world; and I aſſure you, madam, none can 
ever love you, that can have no hopes ever to pleaſe 

ou. 
l Among the ſeveral inquiries and endeavours after 
the happineſs of life, the ſenſual men agree in purſuit 
of every pleaſure they can ſtart, without regarding the 
pains of the chace, the wearineſs when it ends, or how 
little the quarry 1s worth. The buſy and ambitious fall 
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into the more laſting purſuits of power and riches the 
ſpeculative men prefer tranquillity of mind before the 
different motions of paſſion and appetite, or the com- 
mon ſucceſſions of deſire and ſatiety, of pleaſure and 
pain; but this may ſeem too dull a principle for the 
happineſs of life, which is ever in motion; and though 
paſſions are perhaps the ſtings, without which they ſay 
no honey'1s made; yet I think all forts of men have 
ever agreed, they ought to be our ſervants, and not our 
maſters; to give us ſome agitation for entertainment 
or exerciſe, but never to throw our reaſon out of us ſeat. 
Perhaps I would not always fit ſtill, or would be ſome- 
times on horſeback; but I would never ride a horſe 
that galls my fleſh, or fhakes my bones, or that runs 
away with me as he pleaſes, ſo as I can neither ſto 
at a river or precipice. Better no paſſions at all than 
have them too violent; or ſuch alone as, inſtead of 
heightening our pleaſures, afford us nothing but vexa- 
tion and pain. 

In all ſuch loſſes as your ladyſhip's has been, there 
is ſomething that common nature cannot be denied, 
there 15 a great deal that good nature may be allowed; 
but all exceſſive and outrageous grief or lamentation 
for the dead was accounted, among the ancient Chriſ- 
tians, to have ſomething of heatheniſh; and, among 
the civil nations of old, to have ſomething of barba- 
rous; and therefore it has been the care of the firſt to 
moderate 1t by their precepts, and the latter to reſtrain 
it by their laws. The longeſt time that has been allow- 
ed to the forms of mourning, by the cuſtom of any coun- 
try, and in any relation, has been but that of a year; in 
which ſpace the body is commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
dered away to earth, and to retain no more figure of what 
it was; but this has been given only to the loſs of pa- 
rents, of huſband, or wife. On the other ſide, to 
children under age, nothing has been allowed; and I 


ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe with particular reaſon (the common ground of 
all general cuſtoms) perhaps becauſe they die in inno- 
cence, and without having taſted the miſeries of life, 
ſo as we are ſure they are well when they leave us, and 
eſcape much ill which would in all appearance have 
befallen them if they had ſtaid longer with us: beſides, 
a parent may have twenty children, and fo his mourn- 
ing may run through all the beſt of his life, if his 
loſſes are frequent of that kind; and our kindneſs to 
children ſo young is taken to proceed from common 
opinions, or fond imaginations, not friendſhip or 
eſteem, and to be grounded upon entertainment rather 
than uſe, in the many offices of life: nor would it pals 
from any perſon beſides your ladyſhip, to ſay you loſt 
a a companion and a friend at nine years old, though you 


loſt one indeed, who gave the faireſt hopes that could 


be, of being both in time, and every thing elſe that 
was eſteemable and good: but yet, that itſelf, God 
only knows, conſidering the changes of humour and 
diſpoſition, which are as great as thoſe of feature and 
ſhape the firſt ſixteen years of our lives, conſidering 
the chances of time, the infection of company, the ſnares 
of the world, and the paſſions of youth; ſo that the 
moſt excellent and agreeable creature of that render age, 
and that ſeemed born under the happieſt ſtars, might, 
by the courſe of years and accidents, come to be the 
moſt miſerable herſelf, and more trouble to her friends 
by living long, than ſhe could have been by dying 
young. 

Vet after all, madam, I think your loſs ſo great, 
and ſome meaſure of your grief ſo deſerved, that, 
would all your paſſionate complaints, all the anguiſh 
of your heart, do any thing to retrieve it; could tears 
water the lovely plant, ſo as to make it grow again at- 
ter once it is cut down; would ſighs furniſh new breath, 


or could it draw life and ſpirits from the waſting of 
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yours; J am ſure your friends would be ſo far from ac- 
cuſing your paſſion, that they would encourage it as 
much, and ſhare it as deep as they could. But alas! 
the eternal laws of the creation extinguiſh all ſuch 
hopes, forbid all fuch deſigns; nature gives us many 
children and friends to take them away, but takes 
none away to give them us again: and this makes 
the exceſſes of grief to have been fo univerſally con- 
demned as a thing unnatural, becauſe fo much in vain; 

whereas nature, they ſay, does nothing in vain: as a 
thing ſo unreaſonable, becauſe fo contrary to our own 
deſigns; for we all deſign to be well, and at eaſe, and 
by grief we make ourſelves ill of imaginary wounds, 
and raiſe ourſelves troubles moſt properly out of the 
duſt, whilſt our ravings and complaints are but like 
arrows ſhot up into the air at no mark, and ſo to no 
purpoſe, but only to fall back upon our heads and 
deſtroy ourſelves, inſtead of recovering or revenging 
our friends. 

Perhaps, madam, you will fay, this is your deſign, 
or, if not, your deſire; but I hope you are not yet © ſo 
far gone, or ſo deſperately bent: your ladyſhip knows 
very well, your life is not jour own, but his that lent 
it you to manage, and preſerve the beſt you could, 
and not throw it away, as if it came from ſome 
common hand. It belongs in a great meaſure to your 
country and your family; and therefore, by all hu- 
man laws, as well as divine, ſelf- murder has ever been 
agreed upon as the greateſt crime, and is puniſhed here 
with the utmoft ſhame, which is all that can be inflict- 
ed upon the dead. But is the crime much leſs to kill 
ourſelves by a ſlow poiſon than by a ſudden wound? 


Now, if we do it, and know we do it, by a long and 


a continual grief, can we think e innocent? 
What great diane 3 is there if we break our hearts 
or conſume them; if we Pierce them, or bruiſe them 

ſince 
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ſince all determines in the ſame death, as all ariſes from 
the ſame deſpair? But what if it goes not fo far? it is 
not indeed ſo bad as might be, but that does not ex- 
cuſe it from being very ill: though I do not kill my 
neighbour, is it no hurt to wound him, or to ſpoil 
him of the conveniencies of life? The greateſt crime 
is for a man to kill himſelf; is it a ſmall one to wound 
himſelf by anguiſh of heart, by grief, or deſpair, to 
ruin his health, to ſhorten his age, to deprive hinfelf 

of all the pleaſures, or eaſes, or enjoyments of life? 
Next to the miſchiefs we do ourlelves, are thoſe we 
do our children and our friends, as thoſe who deſerve 
beſt of us, or at leaſt deſerve no ill. The child you 
carry about you, what has that done, that you ſhould 
endeavour to deprive it of life, almoſt as foon as you 
beſtow it? or if at the beſt you ſuffer it to live to be 
born, yet, by your ill uſage of yourſelf, ſhould fo 
much impair the ſtrength of its body and health, and 
perhaps the very temper of its mind, by giving it ſuch 
an infuſion of melancholy as may ſerve to diſcolour 
the objects, and diireliſh the accidents it may meet with 
in the common train of life? But this is one you are 
not yet acquainted with; what will you ſay to another 
you are? Were it a ſmall injury to my lord Capell, 
to deprive him of a mother, from whoſ prudence 
and kindneſs he may juſtly expect the cares of his 
health and education, the forming of his body, and 
the cultivating of his mind; the feeds of honour and 
virtue, and thereby the true principles of a happy life? 
How has my lord of Effex deſerved that you thould 
go about to loſe him a wife he loves with ſo much paſ- 
ſion, and, which is more, with ſo much reaion; ſo 
2 an honour and ſupport to his family, fo great a 
hope to his fortune and comfort to his life? Are 
there ſo many left of your on great family, that you 
ſhould deſire in a manner wholly to reduce it, by ſuf- 
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fering the greateſt and almoſt laſt branch of it to wi- 
ther away before its time? or is your country in this 
age ſo ſtored with great perſons, that you ſhould 
envy it thoſe we may juſtly expect from ſo noble a 
race ? 

Whilſt I had any hopes your tears would eaſe you, 
or that your grief would conſume itſelf by liberty and 
time, your ladyſhip knows very well I never once 
accuſed it, nor ever increaſed it, like many others, 
by the common formal ways of aſſuaging it; and 
this, I am fure, is the firſt office of this kind I ever 
went about to perform, otherways than in the moſt 
ordinary forms. I was in hope what was fo violent 
could not be ſo long; but when I obſerved it to grow 
ſtronger with age, and increaſe like a ſtream the fur- 
ther it run; when I ſaw it draw out to ſuch un- 
happy conſequences, and threaten no leſs than your 
child, your health, and your life, I could no longer 
forbear this endeavour, nor end it without beg- 
ging of your ladyſhip, for God's fake and for your 
own, for your children and your friends, for your 
country's and your family's, that you would no 
longer abandon yourſelf to ſo diſconſolate a pal- 
ſion, but that you would, at length, awaken your 
piety, give way to your prudence, or, at leaſt, 
rouſe up the invincible ſpirit of the Piercies, that ne- 
ver yet ſhrunk at any diſaſter; that you would 
ſometimes remember the great honours and for- 
tunes of your family, not always the loſſes; che- 
riſh thoſe veins of good humour that are ſome- 
times ſo natural to you, and ſear up thoſe of ill 
that would make you ſo unnatural to your chil- 
dren and to yourſelf: but, above all, that you 
would enter upon the cares of your health and 
your life, for your friends ſake at leaſt, if not 
for your own. For my part, I know nothing 
2 | could 
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could be to me ſo great an honour and ſatisfaction, 
as if your ladyſhip would own me to have contri- 
buted towards this cure; but, however, none can 
perhaps more juſtly pretend to your pardon for the 
attempt, ſince there is none, I am ſure, that has al- 
ways had at heart a greater honour for your lady- 
ſhip's family, nor can have for your perſon more 
devotion and eſteem, than, | 


MAD AM, 


Co 


Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 


HEADS, 


HEADS DESIGNED FOR AN 


E S 8 AY 


UPON THE 
DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 


O F 


LIFE and FORT U NE. 


HET HER a good condition with fear 
W of being ill, or an ill with hope of being 
well, pleaſes or diſpleaſes moſt. 
500 good of wiſdom, as it moſt conduces to hap- 
ineſs. 
F The effect of happineſs beſt diſcovered by good 
humour and ſatisfaction within. 
Difference between being ſatisfied and content. 
The value of virtue double, as of coin; one of 
ſtamp, which conſiſts in the eſteem of it; the other 
intrinſic, as moſt contributing to the good of private 
life and public ſociety. 


Againſt 
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Againſt Rochefoucault's Reflections upon virtue, 
* Quelle n'ira pas loin, ſi elle n'eſt ſountenue par la 
« yanite.” 

A man's wiſdom his beſt friend; folly, his worſt 


enemy. 


No happineſs with great pain; and ſo all are expo- 
ſed to ſmall and common accidents. 

The ſting of a waſp, a fit of the ſtone, the biting 
of a mad dog, deſtroy for the time; the two firſt, 
happineſs, and the other, wiſdom itſelf. 

The only way for a rich man to be healthy is, by 
exerciſe and abſtinence, to live as if he was poor 
which are eſteemed the worſt parts of poverty. 

Leiſure and ſolitude the beſt effect of riches, be- 
cauſe mother of thought ; both avoided by moſt rich 
men, who ſeek company and buſineſs, which are ſigns 
of being weary of themſelves. 

Buſineſs, when loved, but as other diverſions, of 
which this is in moſt credit. Nothing ſo prejudicial 
to the public. 


How few buſy to good purpoſe, for themſelves or 
country. 


Virgil's morals in 
Hic quibus invill fratres, &c. 
And, 
Hic manus ob patriam, &c. 


Solomon's, © Enjoy the good of life, fear God, and 
“ keep his commandments,” | 
Horace, in his 
Non es avarus, 
to, | 
Quin te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una? 
To mortify mankind in their deſigns of any tran- 
ſcendent happineſs, Solomon's Eccleſiaſtes, and Marcus 
Antoninus's Meditations, with Almanzor; the great- 
eſt princes of their times, and greateſt men at all times. 


The 
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The old man near the Hague, that ſerved my houſe 
from his dairy, grew ſo rich that he gave it over; 
bought a houſe and furniſhed it at the Hague, reſolv- 
ing to live at eaſe the reſt of his life; grew ſo weary 
of being idle, he ſold it, and returned again to his 
dairy. 

If without other fears, yet that of death enough to 
ſpoil the greateſt enjoyments. 

Never to be foreſeen----< Quod quiſque vitet nuſ- 
quam homini ſatis cautum eſt in horas.“ 

A thinking man can never live well, unleſs content 
to die. 

It is difficult to love life, and yet be willing to part 
with it. 

The golden ſentences at Delphos: Know thyſelf. 
Nothing too much. Fly contention and debt. 


-----Quid te tibi reddat amicum. 
El mucho ſe guaſta, yel poco, baſta, 


Many friends may do one little good ; one enemy, 
much hurt. 

In no man's power to avoid enemies; they injure 
by chance, in a crowd ſometimes, and without deſign 
then hate always whom they once injured. 

To rich men, the greateſt pleaſures of ſenſe either 
grow dull for want of difficulty, or hurt by excels. 

The greateſt advantages men have by riches are, to 
give, to build, to plant, and make pleaſant ſcenes, 
of which pictures and ſtatues make the pleaſanteſt 

art. 
: The greateſt prince, poſſeſſed with ſuperſtition 
and fears of death, more unhappy than any pri- 
vate man of common fortune, and well conſtituted 
mind. | 
A prince 
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A prince above all deſires of more, or fears of change, 


falls to enjoy the pleaſures of leiſure and good ſcenes: 


for, in thoſe of ſenſe he can have but his ſhare, in 
which nature has ſtinted all men. 0 

To what we are capable of, a common fortune will 
reach; the reſt is but oſtentation and vanity, which 
are below a wiſe and thinking man. 


Who for each fickle fear from virtue ſhrinks, 
Shall in this world enjoy no worthy thing: 
No mortal man the cup of ſurety drinks; 
But let us pick our good from out much bad, 
That ſo our little world may know its King. 


Sir PHIL. StpNEx. 


* Quiry's philoſophy; that, when he could not get 


off his boots at night, ſaid he knew as good a way, 
to go to ſleep with them on. 

Whoever can die eaſily, may live eaſily. 

The purſuit of wealth by endleſs care and pains 
is grounded but upon the deſire of being ſo much 
further from want. That of power, place, and ho- 
nour, but upon the proſpect of being ſo much ſafer, 
from the reſpect it gives; or the having others in our 
power, inſtead of our being in theirs, 


To take every thing by the right hand, rather than 
the left, or the beſt end. 


Life have I worn out thrice thirty years, 

Some in much joy, many in fears; 

Yet never complain'd of cold or heat, 

Of winter ſtorms, or ſummer ſweat; 

But gently took all that ungently came 

SPENCER. 

The laſt pope's way of getting the keys: Nil pe- 

tere, nil recuſare, de nemine conqueri. 


| How 
A little Moor that rode poſtilion. 
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How far the temper of mind and body may go 
towards relief of the worſt conditions of fortune. 

How little the beſt accidents, or conditions of for- 
tune, towards the relieving the diſtempers of body or 
mind. | | 

The true end of riches (next to doing good) eaſe 
and pleaſure; the common effect, to increaſe care and 
trouble. 

A man's happineſs, all in his own opinion of him- 
ſelf and other things. 

A fool happier in thinking well of himſelf, than a 
wiſe man in others thinking well of him. 

Any man unhappier in reproaching himſelf, if 
guilty, than in others reproaching him, if innocent. 

If a reaſonable man ſatisfy himſelf, it will ſatisfy all 
others that are worth the care of it. 

Truth will be uppermoſt, one time or other, like 
cork, though kept down in the water. | 

To take care of the firſt ill action; which engages 
one in a courſe of them, unleſs owned and repented. 
It draws on diſguiſe; that, lying, and unjuſt quar- 
rels. 

A ſhattered reputation, never again entire: honour 
in a man to be eſteemed like that of a woman; once 

ne, never recovered. 


All great and good things in the world brought 


to pals by care and order. | 


The end of all wiſdom, happineſs: in private, of 
one's own life; in public affairs, of the government. 

The difference of both between one man and ano- 
ther; only whether a man governs his paſſions, or his 
paſſions him. 

We ought to abſtain from thoſe pleaſures which, 


upon thought we conclude, are likely to end in more 


trouble or pain, than they begin in joy or pleafure. 
Youth 
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Youth naturally moſt inclined to the better paſſions; 
love, deſire, ambition, joy. Age to the worſt; ava- 
rice, griet, revenge, jealouly, envy, ſuſpicion. 

As nothing in this world is unmixed, ſo men ſhould 
temper theſe paſſions one with another; according to 
what by age or conſtitution they are moſt ſubject. 

Pride and ſufficiency in opinion of one's ſelf, and 
ſcorn in that of others, the great bane of knowledge 
and lite. 

One man's reaſon better than another's, as it is 
more convincing; elſe, every man's pretence to right 
reaſon alike, 

It is hard going round the pole to know what the 
greateit number of men agree in. 

The wiſeſt men eaſieſt to hear advice, leſt apt to 
ive it. 

Men have different ends, according to different 
tempers; are wiſe, as they chooſe ends that will ſatiſ- 

„and the means to attain them. 

Nothing ſo uncertain as general reputation; a man 
injures me upon humour, paſſion, or intereſt, or ſtand- 
ing in his way; hates me becauſe he has injured me; 
and ſpeaks ill of me, becauſe he hates me. 

Beſides no humour ſo general, to find fault with 
others, as the way to value themſelves. 

A good man ought to be content, if he have no- 
thing to reproach himſelf. 

A reſtleſſneſs in men's minds to be ſomething they 
are not, and have ſomething they have not, the root 
of all immorality. 

Coolneſs of temper and blood, and conſequently of 
deſires, the great principle of all virtue. 

This equally neceflary in moderating good for- 
tune, and bearing ill. 

None turned more to philoſophy than Solomon and 
Antoninus, in the moſt proſperous fortunes, 
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The violences of Tiberius made more ſtoics at Rome 
than all their ſchools. 

Padre Paolo at ſeventy years: when the ſpirits that 
furniſh hopes fail, it is time to live no lon 

The temper of great men ſhould have eg of vital 

Irits, great heat, and yet equality, which are hardly 
150 nd together. 

A humour apt to put great weight upon ſmall mat- 
ters, and conſequently to make much trouble out of 
little, is the greateſt ingredient to unhappineſs of lite, 
The contrary the greateſt to happineſs. 

The beſt philoſophy that which is natural to men 
diſpoſed to ſucceed in it by their natural tempers, 
though improved by education, learning, and thought. 

Sharpneſs cuts flight things beſt; folid, nothing 
cuts through but weight and ſtrength; the ſame, in 
the uſe of intellectuals. 

The two greateſt miſtakes among mankind are, to 
meaſure truth by every man's ſingle reaſon ; and not 
only to wiſh every body like one's ſelf, but to believe 
them ſo too, and that they are only diſguiſed in what 
they differ from us. Both the effect of natural ſelf- 
love. ä 
Men come to deſpiſe one another by reckoning 
they have all the ſame ends with him that judges, 
only proceed fooliſhly towards them; when indeed 
their ends are different. 

One man will not, for any reſpect of fortune, loſe 
his liberty ſo much, as to be obliged to ſtep over a 
kennel every morning: and yet to pleaſe a miſtreſs, 
ſave a beloved child, ſerve his country or friend, will 
ſacrifice all the eaſe of his life, nay his blood and life 
too upon occaſion. 

Another will do the ſame for riches. 

One will ſuffer all injuries without reſentment in 
purſuit of avarice or ambition; another will ſacrifice 
all tor revenge. 

Pompey 
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Pompey fled among the Egyptian ſlaves to ſave his 
life, after the battle of Pharſalia, and loſs of em- 
pire, and liberty of Rome. Cæſar choſe to die once 
rather than live in fear of dying. Cato to die, rather 
than outlive the liberties of his country, or ſubmit to 
a conqueror. 

Atticus preferred the quiet of life before all riches 
and power; and never entered into public cares. 

Yet theſe all contemporaries, and the four greateſt 
of Rome. 

Mr. H. to me. If a king was ſo great to have no- 
thing to deſire nor fear, he would live juſt as you do. 
Does any thing look more deſirable than to be able 
fo go juſt one's own pace and way? which belongs in 
the greateſt degree to a private life, Ut mihi vivam 

quod ſupereſt evi. 

A man, in public affairs, is like one at ſen; never 
in his own diſpoſal, but in that of winds and rides. 

To be bound for a port one deſires extremely, and 
fail to it with a fair gale, is very pleaſant; but to live 
always at fea, and upon all adventures, is only for 
thoſe who cannot live at land. 


Non agimus tumidis velie, Aquilone ſecundo; 
Non tamen adverſis ætatem ducimus Auſtris. 


When, after much working, one's head is very well 
ſettled, the beſt 1 is, not to ſet it a working g again. The 
more and longer it has worked at firſt perhaps the 
finer and ſtronger; but every new working does but 
trouble and weaken it. 

The greateſt pleaſure of I'ſe 1s love: the greateſt 
treaſure is contentment : the greateſt poſſciſion is 
health: the greateſt caſe is fleep: and the greateſt 
medicine is a true friend. 

Happineſs of life depends much upon r atural tem- 
per, which turns one's thoughts, either upon good, 
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in poſſeſſion and hopes; or evil in preſent ſenſe of 
fears, 

This makes the difference between melancioly and 
languine, between old and young, greater than be- 
tween thoie placed in any different degree of fortune. 

The ule of plenty is the abule of riches; for un- 
leſs a rich man will, in ſome things, live like a poor 
one, he is not the better for his riches; his life will 
be the worſe, and the ſhorter. 

Every man will be happy ; and none, by the con- 
ſtitution of nature, is capable of being fo. We are 
capable of few pleaſures; and reaſon and reflection 
cut off many of thoſe. 

If the fun or moon eclipſes; if a comet appear; a 
man is in pain: if a great ſtorm of thunder or light- 
ning, or violent ſeaſons, or tempeſts: if any thing 
touch his life or his fortune; any paſſion at heart; 
or if he fears for his ſoul; he is an unhappy man. 

Pride the ground of moſt paſſions, and moſt 
frenzies. 

'The deſign of diſtinguiſhing one's ſelf in ſome 
kind, general to all men; and from which moft 
troubles ariſe. 

Man is a thinking thing, whether he will or no; 
all he can do is to turn his thoughts the beſt way. 

Since, in {ome degree, we mult always either hope 
or fear, we ſhould turn our thoughts upon ſome de- 
ſign or courſe of life that will entertain them with 
ſome kind of hopes. Lente in voto. If that can- 
not be, the next is, to ſeek diverſion from thought 
by bulinels, ſports, or labour. 

After all, life is but a trifle, that ſhould be played 
with till we loſe it; and then it is not worth regretting. 

If men are ſo happy, from nature or fortune, as to 
have nothing elſe to complain of, they trouble them- 
ſelves with the thoughts that they mull, or may die. 
They take no plealure i inthe fealt becauſe it muſt end. 

3 There 
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There is but one general undiſputed truth yet 
agreed on, That whatever lives mult die. 

Dying is a piece of our nature, as well as living; 
therefore if not content with one, we cannot be 
perfectly ſo with the other. 

Since death is unavoidable, nothing ſo impertinent 
as to trouble ourſelves about it: but pain is not of ſo 
abſolute neceſſity, therefore it is pardonable to endea- 
vour the avoiding it. 

The Stoics opinion of pain not being an evil, a 
mockery unnatural, and a ſtrain of the higheſt diſ- 
guiſe and affectation. 

Whether conditions of life and fortune are not in all 
much alike; at leaſt ſo, in one great part of our lives: 
Vr ſleep levels the poor and the rich, the honoured and 
diſgraced, the prince and the peaſant. 


Non domus aut fundi, non æris, &c. 


Theſe may entertain or heighten good humour where 
it is; not ralle it where it is not; otherwile it is like 
muſic in mourning. 


The plant may be improved by ſeaſons and pains, 
but the root muſt be in the ground. 
The intemperate give themſelves no leave to feel 
hunger, thirſt, want of ſleep, or any other ſtrong and 
natural deſires, without which, the pleatures of eat- 
ing, drinking, ſleeping, and the reſt, are all but 
weak and faint. | 

Reſtleſſaeſs of mind is the great cauſe of intem- 
perance, ſeeking pleaſures when nature does not aſk, 
nor appetite prepare them. 

No poſſeſſions good, but by the good uſe we make 
of them; without which, wealth, power, friends, ſer- 

vants, do but help to make our lives more unhappy. 
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EN naturally or generally ſeek it with others, 
and avoid it with themſelves. 
Both are neceſſary, one gives the ſtock, the other 
improves it : one, without the other, unrefined. 
Ability is drawn out into uſe by occaſions and ac- 
cidents. 


Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 
Celata virtus. 


Sometimes, in one age, great men are without great 
dccaſions; in another, great occaſions without great 
men; and in both, one loſt for want of the other. 
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No man willingly lives without ſome converſation: 
delicacy and diſtinction make men called ſolitary ; 
thoſe that do upon vows or choice, in danger of 
ſome degrees cf trenzy, the mind, like the ſtomach, 
when empty preying upon itſelf. 

Scipio, of all active and great men, the molt con- 
templative, yet open to Lælius and other private 
triends. 

Women and children, ſome fort of fools and mad- 
men, the greateſt talkers. 

Men talk without thinking, and think without 
talking. 

Order, the effe& of thought, and cauſe of all good 
productions. 

Silence in company (if not dulneſs or modeſty) is 
obſervation or diſcretion. 

To play or wreſtle well ſnould be uſed with thoſe 
that do it better than you. 

A man among children, long a child: a child among 
men, ſoon a man. 

Nothing keeps a man from being rich, like think- 
ing he has enough; nothing from knowledge and 
wildom, like thinking he has both. 

Nothing ſo unreaſonable or iniufterable in common 
converſation, as ſufficiency, 

Meaſuring all reaſon by our own, the commoneſt 
and greateit weaknels ; is an encroachment upon the 
common right of mankind. 

Neither general rules, nor general practice, to be 
found further than notion. 

Taſte in converlation, from love or friendſhip, 
eſteem or intereſt, pleaſantneſs or amuſement: the 
two firſt engage the firſt part of our lives; the two 
ſecond, the middle; and the laſt the latter end. 

Something like home that is not home, like alone 
that is noc alone, to be wiſked, and only found in a 
friend, or in his houſe. 


L123 Men, 
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Men, that do not think of the preſent, will bg 
thinking of the paſt or future; therefore buſineſs or 
converlation is neceſſary to fix their thoughts on the 
preſent. 

In the reſt, ſeldom ſatisfaction, often diſcontent 
and trouble, unleſs to very ſanguine humours. 

The ſame in general tpeculations : witneſs Solo- 
mon and Antoninus; for whoſe thoughts are not 
loſt in the immenſity of matter, the infinity of forms, 
the variety of productions, and continual viciſſitude 
or change of one to the other. 

In converſation, humour is more than wit, eaſi— 
neſs more than knowledge: few deſite to learn, or 
think they need it; all deſire to be pleaſed, or, if 
not, to be caly. | 

A fool may ſay many wiſe things, a wiſe man no 
fooliſh ones : good ſenſe runs throughout. 

Mr. Grantam's foo!'s reply to a great man that 
aſked whoſe fool he was? am Mr, Grantam' s fool: 
pray whoſe fool are you ?” 

Sudden replies eftcemed the beſt By pleaſanteſt 

veins of wit, not always ſo, of good ſenſe. 
Of all paſtions, none ſo ſoon and fo often turns the 
brain as pride. 

A little vein of folly or whim, pleaſant in conver- 
ſation ; becauſe it gives a liberty of ſaying things, that 
diſcreet men, tough they will not ſay, are willing to 
hear. 

The firſt ingredient in converſation is truth, the 
next good ſente, the third good humour, and the 
fourth wit. 

This laſt was formerly left to fools and buffoons 
kept in all great families. 

Henry IV. of France, and king James I. of Eng- 
land, firſt gave repute to that ſort of wit; increaſed 
by king ( Charles 
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In king Charles the Firit's time, all wit, love, and ho- 
nour, heightened by the wits of that time into romance, 

Lord Goreign took the contrepied, and turned all 
into ridicule. | 

He was followed by the duke of Buckingham, and 
that vein favoured by king Charles II. brought it in 
vogue. 

Truth is allowed the moſt eſteemable quality: the 
lie is the greateſt reproach; therefore allowed for- 
merly a juſt occaſion of combat by law, and ſince 
that time, by honour, in private duels. 

Good breeding as neceſſary a quality in converſa- 
tion to accompliſh all the reſt, as grace in motion 
and dancing. 

It is harder, in that, to dance a corrant well than a 
jig; ſo in converſation, even, eaſy, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit, which unleſs very naturally 
they fall in of themſelves, and not too often, are diſ- 
liked in good company; becauſe they pretend to more 
than the reſt, and turn converſation from good ſenſe 
to wit, from pleaſant to ridicule, which are the 

meaner parts. 

To make others wit appear more than one's own, 
a good rule in converſation : neceſſary one, to let 
others take notice of your wit, and never do it your- 
ſelf. 

Flattery, like poiſon, requires of all others the 
fineſt infuſion, | 

Of all things the molt nauſeous, the moſt ſhocking 
and hardelt to bear. 
King James I. uſed to ſay, Nay, by my ſou], that 
is too hard. 

Pride and roughneſs may turn one's humour, but 
flattery turns one's ſtomach. 
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Both eiremes to be avoided : if we muſt lean one 
way, better co bluntneſs and coldneſs, which is moſt 
natural, than to flattery, which is artificial. 

This 15 learned in the ſlavery of courts, or ill for- 
tune; the other in the freedom of the country and a 
fortune one is content with, 

Nothing ſo nauſeous as undiſtinguiſh-d civility ; it 
is like a whore, or an hoſteſs, who looks kindly upon 
every body that comes in. 

It is fit only for ſuch perſons of quality as have no 
other way to draw company, and draws only ſuch as 
are not welcome any where clic. 

Court converſation, without love or buſineſs, of ail 
the other, the molt taſteleſs. 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
gain: for none would come to be juſtled in a crowd, 
that 15 ealy at home, nor go to ſervice, that thinks be 
has encugi to live well of himſclf. 

Thoſe that come to either, for entertainment, are 
the qupes of the traders, or, at leaſt, the raillery. 

All the ſkill of a court 1s to follow the prince's 
preſent humour, talk the preſent language, ſerve the 
Preſent turn, and make uſe of the preſent intereſt of 
one's friends. 


Biunineis and plainneſs in a court, the moſt refined 
breeding. 


Like ſomething in a dreſs that looks neglected, and 
yet is very exact. 

When l conſider how many noble and eſteemable 
men, how many lovely and agrecable women J have 
outlived among my acquaintance and friends, me- 
thinks it l oks impertinent to be ſtill alive. 

Changes in veins of wit, 11..e thuſe of habits, or 
other modes. 

Upon K. Charles the Second's return, none more out 
of faſluon among the new courtiers, than the old Earl 
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of Norwich, that was eſteemed the greateſt wit in his 
father's time, among the old. 

Our thoughts are expreſſcd by ſpeech, our paſſions 
and motions as well without it. 

Telling our gricts leſſens them, and doubles our 
joys. 8. 

To hate company unnatural, or to be always ſilent 
in it. 

Sociable, a quality afcribed to mankind, 

Let hatred, or diſtaſte, brought Timon to live alone, 
and the ſhipwrecked men in an iſland of the Indies. 

It is very different to live in little company, or in 
none. 

Proper for age to retire, as for youth to produce 
itſclf in the world. 

One ſhews merit, or the hopes that they may one 
day have it; the other has none, they NEVET can. 

Proper for one to ſhew excellencies in any kind; for 
the other to hide their defaults. 

It is not to hve, to be hid all one's life; but, if one 
has been abroad all day, one 1nay be allowed to go 
home upon any great change of weather or company. 

Nothing ſo uſetul as well choſen converſation, or ſo 
pernicigus as ill. 

There may be too much as well as too little. 

Solitude damps thought and wit; too much com- 
pany diſüpates and hinders it from fixing. 

In retreat a man feels more how lite paſtes ; z i he 
hikes it, is che happier; if he diſlikes it, the more 
miſerable, and ought to change for company, buſineſs, 
or entertzinments, which keep a man from his own 
thoughts and reflections. 

Study gives ſtrength to the mind; converſation, 
grace: the ſirſt apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other ſupple- 
nels : one gives ſubſtance and form to the ſtatue, the 
other poliſhes | 8 
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The great happinels i is to have a fricnd to obſerye 
and tell one of one's faults, whom one has reaſon to 
eſteem, and is an to believe. 

The great miſcarriages of life come from the want 
of a good pilot, or from a ſufnciency to follow one's 
own courſe or humour. 

Sometimes out of pride to contradict others, or 
ſhew one needs no inſtruction. 

Do nothing to loſe common reputation, which is 
the beſt poflclion of life, pen that of honour 
and truth. 

Roughneſs or authority in giving counſel, eaſineſs 
to receive all, or obſtinacy to receive none, equally 
to be avolde 

Too much delicacy in one, or the other, of ill effect. 

Mark vrhat makes other men ei ſteemed, and imitate; 
what diſeſteemed, and avoid it. 

Many very learned and able, without being agree- 
able; more the contrary. 

Company to be avoided, that are good for nothing; ; 
to be ſought and frequented, that excel in ſome 
quality or other. 


Of all excellencies that make converſation, good 
ſenſe and good 3 3 moſt neceſſary, humour the 
pleaſanteſt, 


To ſubmit blindly to none, to preſerve the liberty 
of one's own reaſon, to difoute for inſtruction, not 
victory, and yield to reaſon as ſoon as it appears to us, 
from whence ſoever it comes. 

This is to be found in all conditions and degrees of 
men, in a farmer or miller ſometimes, as well as a 
lawyer or divine, among the learned and the great; 
though their reputation or manner often impoſes on us. 

The beſt rules to form a young man, to talk little, 
to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has paſſed in 
company, to diſtruſt one's own opinions, and value 
others that deſerve it. 


The 
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The chief ingredients into the compoſition of thoie 
gualities that gain eſteem and praiſe, are good nature, 
truth, good ſenſe, and good breeding. 

Good nature is ſeen in a diſpoſition to ſay and do 
what one thinks will pleaſe or profit others. 

Good breeding in doing nothing one thinks will ei- 
ther hurt or diſpleaſe them. 

Good nature and good ſenſe come from our births 
or tempers: good breeding and truth, chiefty by edu- 
cation and converſe with men. Yet truth ſeems much 
in one's blood, and is gained too by good ſenſe and re- 
flection; that nothing is a greater poſſeſſion, nor of more 
advantage to thoſe that have it, as well as thoſe that 
deal with it. 

Offenſive and undiſtinguiſhed raillery comes from ill 
nature, and deſire of harm to others, though without 
good to one's ſelf; or vanity and a deſire of valu- 
ing ourſelves, by ſhewing others faults and follies, and 
the compariſon with ourſelves, as free from them. 

This vein in the world was originally railing ; but, 
becauſe that would not pals without return of blows, 
men of more wit than courage brought in this reſine- 
ment, more dangerous to others, and leſs to them- 
ſelves. | 

Charles Brandon's motto at a tournament, upon his 
marriage with the Queen; the trappings of his horſe 
being half cloth of gold, and the other half frize. 


Cloth of gold, do not deſpiſe, 
Tho? thou art match'd with cloth of frize. 
Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 


Tho? thou art match'd with cloth of gold. 


VIRGIL's 


IR G I L?*s 


LA ST 


ECLUOG UU. 


NE labour more, O Arethuſa, yield, 
Before I leave the ſhepherds and the field : 

Some verſes to my Gallus ere we part, 
Such as may one day break Lycoris* heart, 
As ſhe did his. Who can refuſe a ſong, 
To one that lov'd fo well, and dy'd to young! 
So may'ſt thou thy belov'd Alpheiis pleaſe, 
When thou creep'ſt under the Sicanian ſeas, 
Begin, and ſing Gallus' unhappy fires, 
Whilſt yonder goat to yonder branch aſpires 
Out of his reach. We ling not to the deaf; 
An anſwer comes from every trembling leaf. 
What woods, what foreſts had intic'd your ſtay, 
Ye Naiades, why came ye not away 
When Gallus dy'd by an unworthy flame ? 
Parnaſſus knew, and lov'd too well, his name, 
To {top your courſe; nor could your haſty flight 
Be ſtaid by Pindus, which was his delight. 
Him the freſh lawrels, him the lowly heath, 
Bewail'd with dewy tears; his parting breath 
Made loſty Mznalus hang his piny head; 
Lycæan marbles wept, when le was dead, 
Under a lonely tree he lay and pin'd, 
His flock about him feeding on the wind, 
As he on love; ſuch kind and gentle ſhzep 
The fair Adonis would be proud to keep. 
There came the ſhepherds, there the weary hinds, 
Thicher Menalcas, parch'd with froſt and winds ; 


au 
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All aſk'd bim whence, for whom, this fatal love: 
Apollo came, his arts and herbs to prove. 

Why, Gallus? why ſo fond? he ſays; thy flame, 
Thy care, Lycoris, is another's game; 

For him ſhe ſighs and raves, him ſhe purſues, 
Through mid day's heats, and through the morning dews z 
Over the ſnowy cliffs, and frozen ſtreams, 

Through noiſy camps. Up, Gallus, leave thy dreams: 
She has left thee, Still lay the drooping ſwain, 
Hanging his mourning head : Phoebus in vain 

Offers his herbs, employs his counſel here 

„Pis all refus'd, or anſwer'd with a tear, 

What thakes the branches ! what makes all the trees 
Begin ro bow their heads, the goats their knees ! 
Oh! 'tis Sylvanus, with his moſſy beard 

And leafy crown, attended by a herd 

Of wood-born ſatyrs; ice! he ſhakes his ſpear, 

A green young oak, the talleſt of the year, 

Pan, the Arcadian god, forfook the plains, 

Mov'd with the ſtory of his Gallus” pains. 

We ſaw him come, with oaten-pipe in hand, 
Painted with berries- juice; we ſaw him ſtand 

And gaze upon his ſnepherd's bathing eyes; 

And, What no end, no end of grief! he cries, 
Love little minds all thy conſuming care, 

Or reſtleſs thoughts ; they are his daily fare, 

Nor cruel love with tears, nor graſs with ſhow'rs, 
Nor goats with tender ſprouts, nor bees with flow'rs, 
Are ever ſatisfy'd. So ſaid the god, 

And touch'd the ſhepherd with his hazel rod : 

He, ſorrow-ſlain, ſeem'd to revive, and laid, 

Put yet, Arcadians, is my grief allay'd, 

To think, that,in theſe woods, and hills, and plains, 
When I am ſilent in the grave, your ſwains 

Shall ſing my loves, Arcadian ſwains inſpir'd 

By Phcebus; O! how gently ſha!l theſe tir'd 

And fainting limbs repoſe in endleſs ſleep, 

Whilſt your ſweet notes my love immortal keep ! 
Would it had pleas'd the gods, I had been born 
Juſt one of you, and taught to wind a horn, 

Or wield a hook, or prune a branching vine, 

Aud known no other love, but, Phillis, thine ; 


J 
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Or thine, Amintas; what though both are br own 
So are the nuts and berries on the down. 

Amongſt the vines, the willows, and the ſprings, 
Phillis makes garlands, and Amintas ſings, 

No cruel abſence calls my love away, 

Farther than bleating ſheep can go aſtray, 

Here, my Lyccris, here are ſhady groves, 

Here fountains cool, and meadows loft; our loves 
And lives may pere, together, wear and end: 

O the true joys of ſuch a fate and friend! 

I now am hurried, by ſevere commands, 

To caſtern regions, and among the bands 


Of armed troops; there, by my foes purſu'd, 
Here, by my friends ; but {till by love ſubdu'd, 


Thou far from home, and me, art wand'ring o'er 


The Alpine ſnows; the fartheſt weſtern hore, 
The frozen Rhine. When are we like to meet; 
Ah gently, gently, leſt thy tender feet 

Be cut with ice. Cover thy lovely arms; 

The northern cold relents not at their charms : 
Away I'll go, into ſome ſhady bow'rs, 

And ſing the ſongs I made in happy hours; 

And charm my woes, How can | better choole, 
Than among wildeſt woods myſelf to loſe, 

And carve our loves upon the tender trees? 
There they will thrive : ſee, how my love agrees 
With the young plants : look how they grow together, 
In ſpite of abſence, and in ſpite of weather, 


| Men time, I' climb that rock, and ramble o'er 


Yon woody hill ; Ill chaſe the grizly boar. 

III find Diana's, and her nymphs reſort; 

No froſts, no forms, ſhall ſlack my eager ſport, 
Methinks 'm wand'ring all about the rocks, 

And hollow ſonnding woods: look how my locks 
Are torn with boughs and thorns ! my ſhatts are gone, 
My legs are tir'd, and all my ſport is done. 

Alas! this is no cure for my diſeaſe ; 

Nor can our toils that cruel god appeaſe, ' 

Now neither nyn;phs, nor {ongs, can pleaſe me more, 
Nor hollow woods, nor yet the chaſed boar; 

No ſport, no labour can divert my grief: 

Without Lycoris there is no relief. 


Thought 
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Though I ſhould drink up Heber's icy ſtreams, 
Or Scythian ſnows, yet {till her fiery beams 


Would ſcorch me up. Whatever we can prove, 
Love conguers all, and we mult yield to love. 
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1 * E ſnows are melted all away, 
The fields grow flow'ry, green, and gay, 
The trees put on their tender leaves ; 
And all the ſtreams, that went aſtray, 
The brook again into her bed receives. 


See ! the whole earth has made a change: 

The nymphs and graces naked range 

About the fields, who ſhrunk before 

Into their caves. The empty grange 
Prepares its room for a new ſummer's ſtore. 


Leſt thou ſhouldſt hope immortal things, 
The changing year inſtruction brings, 
The fleeting hour, that ſtegls away 
The beggar's time, and life of kings, 
But ne'er returns them, as it does the day. 


The cold grows ſoft with weſtern gales, 

The Summer over Spring prevails, 

But yields to Autumn's fruitful rain, 

As this to Winter ſtorms and hails ; 
Each loſs the haſting moons repair gain. 


But we, when once our race is done, 
With Tullus, and Anchiſes' ſon, 


(Though rich like one, like t'other good) 
To duſt and ſhades, without a ſun, 


Deſcend, and fink in deep oblivion's flood, 


Who knows, if the kind gods will give 
Another day to men that live 

In hope of many diſtant years: 

Or if one night more ſhall retrieve 


The joys thou loſeſt by thy idle fears? 
Tbe 


| 
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The pleaſant hours thou ſpend'ſt in health; 
The ufe thou mak'ſt of youth and wealth, 
As what thou giv'ſt among thy friends 
Eſcapes thy heirs, ſo thoſe the ſtealth 

Of time and death, where good and evil ends, 


For when that comes, nor birth, nor fame, 

Nor piety, nor honeſt name, 

Can e'er reſtore thee. Theſeus bold, 

Nor chaſte Hippolitus could tame 
Devouring fate, that ſparcs nor young nor old, 


HORACE, Lib. i. Ode 13. 


HEN thou commend'ſt the lovely eyes 
Of Telephus, that for thee dies, 
His arms of wax, his neck, or hair; 
Oh! how my heart begins to beat, 
My ſpleen is ſwell'd with gall and heat, 
And all my hopes are turn'd into deſpair. 


Then both my mind and colour change, 
My jealous thoughts about me ranpe, 
In twenty ſhapes ; my eyes begin, 
Like winter- ſprivgs, apace to fill; 
The ſtealing drops, as from a ſtill, 

Fall down, and tell what fires I feel within. 


When his reproaches make thee cry, 
And thy freſh checks with palenels die, 
T burn, to think you will be friends ; 
When his rough hand thy boſom ftrips, 
Or his fierce kiſſes tear thy lips, 

I die, to ſee how all ſuch quarrel ends. 


Ah never hope a youth to hold, 
So haughty, and in love ſo bold ; 
What can him tame in anger keep ? 
Whom all ths fondneſs can't aſſwage, 
Who even kiſſes turns to rage, 
WH ich Veuus does in her own Nectar ſteep. 
Thrice 
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Thrice happy they, whoſe gentle hearts, 
Till death itſelf their union parts, 


An undiſturbed kindaeſs holds, 
Without complaints or jealous fears, 
Without reproach or ſpited tears, 
Which damps the kindeſt heats with ſudden colds. 
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Upon the Approach of the Shore at Hazxwicn, 
in January, 1668. Begun under the Maſt, 


ELCOME, the faireſt and the happieſt e1rth, 
Seat of my hopes and pleaſures, as my birth; 

Mother of well-born ſouls, and fearle(s hearts, 
In arms renown'd, and flouriſhing in arts; 
The iſland of good - nature, and good cheer, 
That elſewhere only paſs, inhabit here: 
Region of valour, and of beauty too; 
Which ſhews, the brave are only fit to woo. 
No child thou haſt, ever approach'd thy ſhore, 
That lov'd thee better, or eſteem'd thee more. 
Beaten with journeys, both of land and ſeas, 
Weary'd with care, the buſy man's diſeaſe; 
Pinch'd with the froſt, and parched with the wind ; 
Giddy with rolling, and with faſting pin'd ; 
Spited and vex'd, that winds, and tides, and ſands, 
Should all conſpire to croſs ſuch great commands, 
As haſte me home, with an account, that brings 
The doom of kingdoms to the belt of kings: 
Yet I reſpire at thy reviving fight, 
Welcome as health, and cheerful as the light. 
How I forget my anguiſh and my toils, 
Charm'd at th' approach of thy delightful ſoils ! 
How, like a mother, thou hold'ſt out thy arms, 
To ſave thy children from purſuing harms, 
And open'lt thy kind boſom, where they find 
Safety from waves, and ſhelter from the wind : 
Thy cliffs ſo ſtately, and fo green thy hills, 
This with reſpect, with hope the other fills 


Vor. III. M m 
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All that approach thee ; who believe they find 

A ſpring for winter, that they left behind, 

Thy {ſweet incloſures, and thy ſcatter'd farms, 
Shew thy ſecureneſs from thy neighbour's harms; 
Their ſheep in houſes, and their men in towns, 
Sleep only fate; thine rove about the downs, 

And hills, and groves, and plains, and know no fear 
Of foes, or wolves, or cold, throughout the year. 
Their vaſt and frightful woods ſeem only made 

To cover cruel deeds, and give a ſhade 

To ſavage beaſts, who on the weaker prey, 

Or human ſavages more wild than they, 

Thy pleaſant thickets, and thy ſhady groves, 
Only relieve the heats, and cover loves, 

Sheitring no other thefts or crueltics, 

But thoſc of killing or beguiling eyes. 

Their famiſh'd hinds, by crucl lords en{lav'd, 
Ruin'd by taxes, and by ſoldiers brav'd, 

Know no more eaſe than juſt what ſleep can give; 
Have no more heat and courage but to live : 

Thy brawny clowns, and ſturdy ſeamen, fed 


With manly food that their own fields have bred, 


Safe in their laws, and caſy in their rent, 

Bleſs'd in their king, and in their ſtate content; 
When they are call'd away from herd and plough 
To arms, will make all foreign forces bow, 

And ſhew how much a lawful monarch ſaves, 
When twenty ſubjects beat an hundred ſlaves. 
Fortunate ifland ! if thou didſt but know 

How much thou doſt to heav'n and nature owe! 
And if thy humour were as good, as great 
Thy forces, and as bleis'd thy ſoil as ſeat : 

But then with numbers thou would'lt be o'er-run: 


Strangers, to breathe thy air, their own would ſhun ; 


And of thy children none abroad would roam, 
But for the pleaſure of returning home. 
Come, and embrace us in thy ſaving arms, 


Command the waves to ceaſe their rough alarms, 


And guard us to thy port that we may ſee 
Thou art indeed the empreſs of the ſea. 
So may thy ſhips about the ocean courſe, 
And ſtill increate in number and in force. 


So 
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So may no ſtorms ever infeſt thy ſhores, 

But all the winds that blow increaſe thy ſtores. 
May never mote contagious air ariſe 

To cloſe ſo many of thy childrens eyes: 

But all about thee health and plenty vie, 

Which ſhall ſeem kindeſt to thee, carth or ſky. 
May no more tires be ſeen among the towns, 

But charitable beacons on thy downs; 

Or elſe victorious bonfires in thy ſtreets, 
Kindled by winds that blow from off thy fleets, 
May'ſt thou feel no more fits of ſactious rage, 
But all diſtempers may thy Charles aſſuage, 
With ſuch a well-turn'd concord of his ſtate, 

As none but ill, and hated men, may hate. 

And may'ſt thou from him endleſs monarchs ſce, 
Whom thou may'ſt honour, who may honour thee, 
May they be wiſe and good: thy happy ſeat 
And ſtores will never fail to make them great. 


HO RA C E, Lib. iii. Ode 29. 


I. 
MFCTNAS, off ſpring of Tyrrhenian kings, 
And worthy of the greateſt em pire's ſway, 
Unbend thy working mind a while, and play 
With ſofter thoughts, and looſer ſtrings; 
Hard iron, ever wearing, will decay. 


II. 


A piece untouch'd of old and noble wine 
Attends thee here; ſoft eſſence for thy hair, 
Of purple violets made, or lilies fair ; 

The roſes hang their heads and pine, 
And, till you come, in vain perfume the air. 


III. 


Be not inveigled by the gloomy ſhades 
Of Tiber, nor cool Anien's cryſtal ſtreams ; 
The ſun is yet but young, his gentle beams 
Revive, and ſcorch not up the blades. 
The ſpring, like virtue, dwells between cxtremes. 
M m 2 IV. Leave 
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IV. 
Leave fulſome plenty for a while, and come 
From ſtately palaces that tow'r ſo high, 
And fpread fo far; the duſt and bus'neſs fly, 
The ſmoke and noiſe of mighty Rome, 
And cares, that on embroider'd carpets lie. 


V. 
It is viciſſitude that pleaſure yields 
To men, with greateſt wealth and honours bleſt; 
And ſometimes homely fare, but cleanly dreſt, 
In country farms, or pleaſant fields, 
Clears up a cloudy brow, and thoughtful breaſt. 


VI. 
Now the cold winds have blown themſelves away, 
The froſts are melted into pearly dews ; 
The chirping birds each morning tell the news 
Of cheartul ſpring and welcome day, 
The tender lambs tollow the bleating ewes. 


VII. 

The vernal bloom adorns the fruitful trees 
With various dreſs; the ſoft and gentle rains 
Begin with flowers t' enamel all the plains; 

The turtle with her mate agrees; 

And wanton nymphs with their enamour'd ſwains. 


VIII. 

Thou art contriring in thy mind, what ſtate 
And form becomes that mighty city beſt: 
Thy buſy head can take no gentle reſt, 

For thinking on th' events and fate 
Of factious rage, which has her long opprelt. 


IX. 
Thy cares extend to the remoteſt ſhores 
Of her vaſt empire; how the Perſian arms; 
Whether the Bactrians join their troops ; what har ms 
From the Cantabrians and the Moors 


- May come, or the tumultuous German ſwarms. 


X. But 
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X. 
But the wiſe powers above that all things know, 
In ſable night have hid th' events, and train 
Of future things; and with a juſt diſdain 
Laugh, when poor mortals here below 
Fear without cauſe, and break their ſleeps in vain, 


XI. 
Think how the preſent thou may'ſt beſt compoſe 
With equal mind, and without endleſs cares; 
For the unequal courſe of ſtate affairs, 
Like to the ocean, ebbs and flows, 
Or rather like our neighbouring Tiber fares, 


XIT. 
Now ſmooth and gentle through her channel creeps, 
With ſoft and eaſy murmurs purling down : 
Now ſwells and rages, threat'ning all to drown, 
Away both corn and cattle ſweeps, 
And fills with noiſe and horror fields and town. 


XIII. 
After a while, grown calm, retreats again 
Into her ſandy bed, and ſoftly glides. 
So Jovk ſometimes in fiery chariot rides 
With cracks of thunder, ſtorms of rain, 
Then grows ſerene, and all our fears derides. 


XIV. 
He only lives content, and his own man, 
Or rather maſter, who, each night, can ſay, 
"Tis well, thanks to the gods, I've liv'd to-day ; 
This is my own, this never can, 
Like other goods, be forc'd or ſtol'n away. 


XV, 

And for to-morrow let me weep or langh, 
Let the ſun ſhine, or ſtorms or tempeſts ring, 
Yet 'tis not in the pow'r of fates, a thing 

Should ne'er have been, or not be ſafe, 
Which flying time has cover'd with her wing. 

| XVI, Ca- 
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XVI. 


Capricious fortune plays a ſcornful game 
With human things; uncertain as the wind : 
Sometimes to thee, ſometimes to me is kind : 

Throws about honours, wealth, and fame, 
At random, heedleſs, humorous, and blind. 


XVII. 


He's wiſe, who, when ſhe ſmiles, the good enjoys, 

And unallay'd with fears of future ill ; 

But, if ſhe frowns, e'en let her have her will. 
I can with eaſe reſign the toys, 

And lie wrapp'd up in my own virtue till. 


XVIII, 


I'll make my court to honeſt poverty, 
An eaſy wife, although without a dower : 
What nature aſks will yet be in my power; 

For without pride or luxury 
How little ſerves to paſs the fleeting hour ? 


XIX. 


*Tis not for me, when winds and billows riſe, 
And crack the maſt, and mock the ſeamen's cares, 
To fall to poor and mercenary prayers, . 

For fear the Tyrian merchandiſe 
Should all be loſt, and not enrich my heirs. 


XX. 


I'll rather leap into the little boat, 

Which without flutt'ring ſails ſhall waft me o'er 
The ſwelling waves, and then I'Il think no more 
Of ſhip, or fraught : but change my note, 

And thank the gods, that I am fate a-ſhore. 


HORACE. 
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JVC 


Non domus et fundus, non æris acervus, & auri. 


N OR houſe nor lands, nor heaps of plate, or gold, 
Can cure 4 tever's heat, or ague's cold, 

Much leſs 4 mind with grief or care oppreſt: 

No min's noffeflions e'er can make him bleſs'd, 


Thar i: well himfelf, and ſound at heart; 
Nat will ever be 100 Alrong for art. 

Who lecds v.. G pes, OT fond deſires, 
Diſtractiug cars. or jealous fires; 
Is pleas'd with all ivrruues, like ſore eyes 
With corions pictu © ity legs and thighs 
With daring; or! ug and aching ears 
With mußte, hile e he hardly hears, 
For if the cafk ren wntound or four, 

Be the wine ner ! > 5:2h, or ſweet, von pour, 
»Twill take the veces talte, and loſe its own, 


And all yuu fill weie better let alone. 


T-I B:U-L- L-U:-S, Lib. WEL 3. 


1 worſhip thee, O mighty Mars, upon 
Thy ſacred calends is Sulpitia gone? 
If thou art wiſe, leave the celeſtial ſphere, 
And for a while come down to ſee her here: 
Venus will pardon ; but take heed her charms 
Make thee not, gazing, ſoon let fall thy arms: 
When Love would ſet the gods on fire, he flies 
To light his torches at her ſparkling eyes. 
Whate'er Sulpitia does, where-e'er ſhe goes, 
The graces all her motions ſtill compoſe : 1 
ow 
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How her hair charms us, when it looſely falls, 
Comb'd back and ty'd our veneration calls; 
If ſhe comes out in ſcarlet, how ſhe turns 

Us all to aſhes; though in white, ſhe burns, 
Vertumnus ſo a thouſand dreſſes wears, 

So, in a thouſind, ev'ry grace appears : 

Of all the virgins, ſhe deſerves alone 

In Tyrian purple to adorn a throne ; 

She, to poſſeſs, and reap tne ſpicy fields, 
Gather the gums that rich Arabia yields; 

She, all the oricnt pearls, that grow in ſhells, 
Along the ſhores where the tann'd Indian dwells. 
For her, the muſes tune their charming lays, 
For her, upon his harp Apollo plays; 

May ſhe this feaſt for many years adore, 
None can become, deſerve an altar more. 


E N D of Vor. III. 


